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ABSTRACT 


Thesis Title: Critical English Language Learning for Pakistani Graduate Students: 
Challenges and Possibilities 


This study explores the possibilities and challenges of introducing the critical dimension of English 
language teaching in a graduate classroom in the Pakistani public education sector. It addresses the 
issue of a lack of critical consciousness among Pakistani graduates and attempts to expose the 
inadequacies in the prevalent English language teaching set up for developing such awareness. The 
need of fostering critical consciousness among learners and the reasons that may account for the lack 
of this important human resource have been thoroughly analyzed besides looking for the possibilities 
of fostering critical language awareness through English language learning. The major focus is on 
employing Critical English Language Teaching (CELT), based on Fairclough’s notion of Critical 
Language Study (CLS) (1993), through an action research in a Pakistani Graduate classroom. CELT 
serves as a practice of helping students achieve not just critical thinking but more appropriately 
critical consciousness that requires a harmonious development of all the aspects of a human 
personality; which may include physical, emotional, cognitive, creative, critical, moral, spiritual, 
aesthetical, intrapersonal as well as interpersonal skills. With CELT focus, a balanced development of 
personality necessitates the creation of a meaningful curriculum that relates to the reality of the 
students. On the one hand, the study observes the effects of a mode of CELT on the students as well 
as the learning environment in a Pakistani context. While, on the other hand, the challenges faced by 
a teacher and a student in the adoption of a critical mode of language learning as well as the 
adaptations needed in the existing setup have been analyzed at length. Critical English language 
learning has been found to contribute to language development in a socially and culturally relevant 
environment by integrating oral knowledge with the text book knowledge through engaging students 


in creative and critical discussions. 


CHAPTER ONE 


INTRODUCTION 


This study is based on a critical analysis of the English language teaching (ELT) set up at graduate 
level in the public sector colleges in Pakistan. It aims at exploring the possibilities of fostering critical 
language awareness among the learners as well as understanding the challenges that may arise in the 
practice. The research area is a graduate classroom in a public sector girls’ college, encompassing all the 


factors associated with the phenomenon of ELT in Pakistan. 


1.1 The Research Issue 


Since the second half of the last century, in most of the advanced educational set ups in the world, there 
has been a growing interest in fostering the critical and creative abilities of learners. Specifically, since 
Paulo Freire (1970s) advanced the notion of critical pedagogy (a theory and practice of helping students 
achieve critical consciousness), there has been increasingly a demand for a rethinking of the role of 
education. Critical pedagogy or critical literacy has gained much importance at the Anglo-American 
educational institutions in recent years, with much discussion of its theoretical implications (Fairclough 
1993; Giroux 1983, Gee 1990) and abundant studies of its application in classroom practices such as 
those by Morgan (1997), Benesch (2001), Wallace (2005) and Canagarajah (2005) (discussed in detail in 
Chapter 2). However, critical language awareness/ critical literacy remains unexplored in the Pakistani 


public sector educational setup, particularly in English language classrooms. 
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Given that critical literacy is a new way of teaching, it is quite useful to explore and examine the 
prospects of introducing critical literacy into English language teaching in colleges or universities in 
Pakistan. This is important because Pakistan has politically moved from an authoritarian set up into a 
democratic one and Pakistani society likewise needs to be changed from a passive recipient to an active 
citizenship, conscious of its rights and responsibilities for bringing about a positive social change. 
Therefore, a pedagogy which trains students to think critically and then transforms their thinking into 
some practical action to make a better society seems to be quite desirable. With a view to making 
pedagogy synchronize with a change in society, the present topic which aims at exploring a new 


perspective, that is, Critical English Language Learning (CELT) is, therefore, highly significant. 


According to critical pedagogues, education should be viewed as not just the transmission of existing 
knowledge, but more particularly for “developing the child’s critical consciousness of her environment 
and her critical self consciousness, and her capacity to contribute to the shaping and reshaping of her 
social world” (Fairclough, 1993: 239). Real education is therefore, increasingly being considered to be a 
phenomenon that aims at developing critically conscious learners capable of not only their own self 


development but also of the society at large. 


1.1.1 The Research Context 


An analysis of the existing educational set up in our country reveals a gross neglect of this crucial 
aspect of a learner's development, that is, critical consciousness. A critical awareness of what is 
happening in the world does not constitute a part of the curricula in Pakistan. This analysis is based on my 
own observation and experience as an English language teacher, a critical review of the research articles 
on English language teaching in Pakistan as well as of the English language policies framed from time to 
time by the various governments and the questionnaires and interviews administered to the students and 
the English language teachers of public sector colleges (details in Chapter 4). I have delimited my focus 


to the syllabus of English Language (compulsory) in Bachelor in Arts (BA) that is being taught in our 


public institutions. If one analyzes the content of the lessons, the questions to be answered by the learners 
(a detailed lay out given in Appendix 1 & II) and the examination criteria, one finds that the major focus 
of the curricula is on the accumulation of content rather than fostering of critical and creative abilities of 
the learners. “Curricula often lack grounding in students’ own lives, whether in terms of not using 'real- 


world' English or simply not relating to learners' needs and social environments” (Sarwar, 2010). 


The university examination tests rote learning, putting tremendous pressure on students to cram vast 
amounts of data such as readymade answers to the questions based on texts, summaries, idioms, 
proverbs, indirect narration, passive construction, formal essays, applications and so on. According to 
Siddiqui (2007), “the teacher, at the unconscious level, repositions himself/herself to meet the demands of 
the examination”, and this would “consequently extinguish any spark of individuality, critical thinking 
and independent learning before it kindles and turns into a flame” (Siddiqui, 2007:189). Neither the 
learners nor the teachers are encouraged to question the validity of the textual knowledge. Exams in all 
the government schools of Pakistan perpetuate rote learning as part of a system that wholly centres on the 
students regurgitating from their textbooks and guide notes, without fostering or evaluating thinking skills 
or real competence (Sarwar, 2010). It is because of such an examination system that the teachers 


encourage the learners to cram vast amounts of trivial and irrelevant detail. In the words of Patil (2008): 


Our school learning system does not make learning interesting or a pleasure. On the 
contrary, it tortures our children endlessly. Students are expected to master huge 
heaps of data presented in a dry fashion. Moreover, the context, which helps us form 
associations for memorizing, or more accurately, remembering things, is absent. 
Surprisingly, a teacher’s performance is evaluated on the basis of her students’ 
performance in the board examinations and not by her accomplishment in making 


students understand, let alone enjoy, what is being taught. 


The B.A students increasingly feel that learning English is almost beyond their grasp and so they have 
to cram answers to the selected questions that are the most expected in the university examination. 
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Consequently, without the required understanding, the learning of the language can never be an enjoyable 
experience. Besides, language is being taught as literature (of the period mostly before 1950 as is evident 
in Appendix I). While the value of literary texts for teaching language cannot be undermined, what is 
needed is to make these relevant to the learners’ needs and their immediate context. The learners need to 
relate to the content so as to understand and enjoy what is being taught. Kohl (1964), too emphasizes the 
significance of this relevance when he says, "Students live in a historical situation, in a social, political 


and economic moment. Those things have to be part of what we teach" (Kohl, 1964) 


But, in our context, learners of English language “are taught things that they do not need and what they 
need are not taught to them.” (Zafar, 2008; quoted by Hassan, 2009). This seems to be a major reason 
behind the lack of awareness among our students about the current issues; a view expressed by almost all 
the teachers that are interviewed in the current research (Chapter 4). Even those few students who display 
such awareness seem passive about what is going on around them. An attitude of indifference has become 
very common in our day to day lives. Moreover, our graduate students usually fail to express their 
viewpoint regarding any issue presented to them as they have not been used to discuss any topic whether 
textual or one related to their immediate life, in the classroom. This situation is quite disturbing when it is 
viewed in the light of the concept of ‘quality’ education that has evolved around the world in the recent 


years. Sarwar (2010) writes: 


education in the 21st century is far more demanding and competitive than it was in 
the past, due to the vast and growing knowledge base, developments in technology 
and an increasingly globalized perspective. It is imperative, then, to make students 
into active rather than passive learners to deal with this changing context — but this is 


a lesson that many in South Asia, and particularly in Pakistan, have yet to appreciate. 


The goal of quality education is to enable students not only to perform well academically, but also to 


groom them to think for themselves so that they may become thinking, caring, adaptive and tolerant 


global citizens. Indeed, such skills have never been the focus of the traditional curricula in our country 
which are currently being considered as highly significant for a student's very survival in the globalized 


world. 


Seen from this perspective, Pakistan is nowhere near achieving the goals of quality education. In our 
education system, the content knowledge is neither integrated with the learners’ own experiences nor with 
the current developments going on in the world, and so it fails to equip the learners with an understanding 
of the realities they come across in their real lives. Moreover, it is a common observation that our 
graduates are not prepared well academically to become good problem solvers when they step into 


practical life. 


In Pakistan, English is more taught than learned and more learned than used (Khurram, 2001a, quoted 
by Hassan, 2009). In a routine English language classroom in our public sector colleges, learners are 
expected to listen passively to the lectures delivered by the teacher and note down the information 
considered important from the examination’s point of view. Eventually when the teachers deny the 
learners the opportunities and the rights to question, the learners abandon to reason and reflect higher 
order thoughts (Freire, 1973). As a result, it is generally observed that our graduates fail to compose on 
their own even a simple piece of writing in correct English. Hence such a mode of teaching and learning 
handicaps them not just in getting proficiency in English language but also in acting as critically 


conscious social beings. 


To address this issue of lack of critical consciousness, the current research explores the possibilities and 
challenges of introducing the critical mode of English language learning in a Pakistani graduate 
classroom. In the context of Applied Linguistics, critical consciousness takes the form of critical language 
awareness (Fairclough, 1993) that is increasingly being emphasized by the linguists and language teachers 
in the advanced set ups. The focus of present study, therefore, is the fostering of critical language 


awareness among English language learners. 


1.1.2 Critical English Language Teaching (CELT) 


Critical English Language learners are learners who are taught to exercise the critical and creative 
abilities of the mind so that they develop a critical understanding of the language. They are able to 
carefully and deliberately determine whether to accept, reject or suspend judgment about a claim (Moore 
& Parker, 1986). They also must be able to identify and cite good reasons for their opinions and answers, 
correct themselves and others' methods and procedures and, adopt and adapt to uniformities, regularities, 


irregular circumstances, special limitations, constraints, and over- generalizations (Lipman, 1988). 


Such CEL learners cannot take anything for granted but would subject it to a critical scrutiny. They 
would be ever ready to challenge and question the concepts that do not appeal to reason. This would 
become possible only when language learning would be made relevant and meaningful to the learners’ 
lives and by allowing the learners ample opportunities to discuss and express their own views as well as 
to value others’ point of view. Hence, it is assumed that unless and until language is taught in a critical 
mode, the learners cannot get a true understanding of language as well as their surroundings and their own 


role as conscious citizens. 


Understanding or awareness comes through a critical engagement of the learner with the content but in 
a Pakistani set up, no such tradition exists of getting the learners actively engaged in the learning process. 
A critical engagement of the learners with the content necessarily involves questioning that eventually 
generates understanding. However, questioning is not encouraged (rather allowed) in our classrooms 
(Appendix 7). Throughout their academic career, these learners are spoon fed and seldom given any 
opportunity to be critical or creative. It is observed that teachers subconsciously provide the pedagogy of 


answers to the learners in ELT (Kabilan, 2000). 


Like many others, the researcher too has been teaching English language to Intermediate and Graduate 
students in the same way, considering Grammar Translation Method (GTM) to best promote English 


language learning. GTM focuses on translating grammatical forms, memorizing vocabulary, learning 


rules, and studying conjugations with a primary focus on accuracy, not fluency; on form, not meaning 
(bogglesworldesl.com/glossary/method.htm). Since in our setup, doing well in a test is regarded as the 
immediate goal of language learning, I also expected my students to cram the rules of grammar and 
certain fixed answers to the text questions. I never thought that my learners were conscious minds who 
needed to develop their creative and critical abilities. However, when I came across Paulo Freire’ views 
on literacy, I became increasingly aware of the flaws in my teaching. His theories of literacy have been 
the inspiration for many literacy programmes around the world and for those seeking new approaches to 
learning and teaching (Sherman, 1980). Though his was a literacy program intended to empower the 
Brazilian peasants, his concepts related to goals of learning and teaching may successfully be applied to 
every educational system and to the teaching and learning of any discipline including languages. His 
arguments of "empty vessels", "banking education", "critical consciousness “and,” culture of silence"(the 
terms explained in detail under the title ‘Freirian Pedagogy’) made me realize not only how I have been a 
victim of oppression when I was a student but also how I myself as a teacher have been oppressing my 
own students by curbing their creativity and critical abilities. I started critically examining the 
deficiencies in my own teaching as well as those in the existing ELT setup in the public sector at large 
The current research is based on such an analysis. Besides it explores the possibilities of teaching English 
language in a way that enables the students to exercise their thinking skills. The need is to develop critical 
English Language learners through giving students a chance to think creatively and critically (Abdullah, 
2000). English language is a dominant symbol of power in our social and national life so this mode of 


practice holds a great promise in our English language teaching set up. 


1.1.3 Research Aims and Objectives 


The main aim of this study is to emphasize the need of developing critical consciousness among 
learners as well as teachers and to explore and suggest some strategies for language teachers that may 
help in fostering critical language awareness among the students. Besides a thorough critical analysis of 


the existing ELT set up and various education policies regarding ELT that may account for the absence of 
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a critical orientation to the English language learning, the study would focus on the ways which help in 
fostering critical language awareness with the help of an action research carried out in a graduate 
classroom. 

This study seeks to uncover the reasons behind a lack of critical consciousness among Pakistani 
graduates and explore the phenomenon from both within and outside the language classroom setting in a 
wider social context. This includes considering the factors that originate from the educational process 
specifically English Language learning process and from the situation or social environment a learner is a 
part of. The study will also inform the future researchers about the phenomenon, as a learner, as well as a 
practitioner in English Language Teaching. In addition, integrating the findings of this research on 
fostering critical language awareness among students-its nature, sources, effects and treatment — with the 


existing literature on ELT in Pakistan is also an underlying consideration of the study. 


1.1.4 Research Hypothesis 


In the primary phase, the main research hypothesis is that the students in the public sector colleges lack 
critical abilities. Fostering of critical and creative ability is not the focus of education in general and 
English language teaching in particular. It is also assumed that there are inadequacies in the prevalent 
ELT set up in Pakistan to develop such awareness. A critical analysis of language policies of the various 
governments, the curriculum, prevalent teaching philosophy and methods, the examination system, 
students and teachers’ perceptions and the classroom environment has been carried out with the premise 
that there is a lack of critical consciousness at every level. As Critical Language Study (Fairclough, 
1989) imparts richer significance to language education, it is assumed that its application in the field of 
ELT can significantly contribute to the fostering of critical language awareness in the English language 
teacher as well as learner. If English is taught in the framework of critical language study, its learning 
would be made more meaningful and interesting to the learners. They would be able to relate to it in a 


better way and thus acquire a better understanding of language. As the learners’ fear of this foreign 


language gradually gives way to a sense of empowerment, their proficiency in language skills would also 
likely to be enhanced. Moreover, becoming critical learners would help them become critical social 


citizens, empowered to improve themselves as well as their environment (Friere, 1970). 


1.1.5 Research Questions 


The present study involves an action research carried out to explore the possibilities of introducing a 
Critical Mode of English Language Teaching (CELT) ina graduate classroom in a public sector college in 


Pakistan. The study is designed to answer the following questions: 


1- Do our graduates display a lack of critical consciousness? If yes, what are the reasons that may account 
for this lack among our learners? 

2- What are the possibilities of introducing CELT in Pakistani graduate classrooms in public sector 
colleges? 


3- In what ways does fostering of critical language awareness affect the learning environment? 


1.1.6 Research Design 

The study employs a combination of research methods that may complement one another in collecting 
rich data. The complexity of the research issue necessitates the division of the course of research into two 
phases and combining qualitative and quantitative methods of data collection and analysis, whereby the 
initial phase would involve primarily quantitative and qualitative data and the secondary phase would be 
more dependent on qualitative methods of data collection. The employment of both paradigms of data 


collection would help in gaining an in depth understanding of the research issue. 


The data collected in the initial phase of the research is likely to generate an understanding of the 
diverse factors that influence and regulate the phenomenon of learning English language. The major 


sources of data collection in the first phase of the research are critical review of the research articles on 


English as a second language (ESL) and English language teaching (ELT) in Pakistan as well as of the 
English language policies framed from time to time by the various governments and the questionnaires 
and interviews of the English language teachers and students of public sector colleges (details in Chapter 
4). An understanding of the students’ learning needs as well as their attitudes towards English language is 
considered to be very significant in this study so questionnaires are used as a necessary research tool in 
order to get first hand and reliable data. 

The primary phase thus helps in conducting a thorough analysis of the ELT setup at graduate level in 
the public sector colleges, including social status of English language in Pakistan, different language 
policies of the government, curriculum, prevalent teaching philosophy and methods, the examination 
system, students’ perceptions and attitudes, the classroom environment and the barriers that may impede 
the fostering of critical abilities among the learners. In this context, inquiry in the initial phase begins with 
the following objectives: 

1- Identification of critical thinking among the students 

2- Diagnosing the shortcomings and weaknesses in the fundamentals of educational set up and language 
teaching structure that hamper a fostering of critical abilities among learners 

3-Understanding the role of cognitive and affective aspects of learners in their poor language 
comprehension and creative and critical skills 


4-Exploring the feasible solutions to address the research issue. 


The second phase of my research consists of an action research to be conducted in a graduate 
classroom that provides the opportunity to explore the possibilities of fostering critical language 
awareness among the learners within the existing resources and the curriculum and observe the effects of 


a critical mode of language teaching on their language performance. 
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1.1.7 Research Site and Subjects 


So the present study is a qualitative one as it has been conducted with a purpose to investigate what 
effects a critical mode of English language teaching has on the attitudes and behavior of our students. 
Data is collected through a broad based analysis involving triangulation; an analysis of ELT set up and 
English Language policies of Government of Pakistan, a critical review of the existing research on ELT, 
questionnaires administered to students and teachers .The action research would be conducted in a 
graduate classroom at Government College for Women, Kot Lakhpat, Lahore. The research subjects are 
female students of third year who study English language as a compulsory subject. In addition to these 


students, an English language teacher acted as a participant observer (Chapter 4 for more details). 


1.1.8 Rationale of Research 


Action Research is a novice form in Pakistan and so far no action research has been carried out to find 


the meaningfulness of English language learning for students in Pakistani public sector colleges. 


Research on English language and English language teaching (ELT) in Pakistan is very scarce and has 
been predominantly quantitative one carried out within a positivistic framework. The major focus has 
been the socio/politico historical issues (Ali, 1993; Mahboob, 2002; Rahman,1996) or linguistic 
properties of Pakistani English (Baumgardener, 1993a,1993b; Mahboob,2004c; Rahman,1990).There are 
also a few papers that examine teaching of English in Pakistan (Baumgardener & Kennedy,1993; 
Sarwar,2001). Quite recently, appeared some published studies on English language teachers and teacher 
education (Mahboob & Talaat, 2008). However, no action research has been found that attempts to make 
English language learning meaningful for students in practice in Pakistani colleges. The present research 


attempts to address this gap in the literature. 
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1.1.9 Outlay of the Thesis 


Chapter One introduces the research issue, the context and the significance of the research. It 
commences with the need of fostering critical consciousness among learners and presents the rationale 
and the purpose of the present study. The concept of Critical English Language Learning (CELT) is 
introduced at length. The chapter also introduces the research questions, the prospective methodology, the 


research population and the style of publication. 


The chapter acquaints the readers with the features of the existing ELT set up in Pakistan specifically at 
a graduate level. A critical analysis of the phenomenon of English language learning in a Pakistani set up 
helps in understanding the possibilities and challenges that stand in the way of fostering critical language 


awareness among the graduate students. 


Chapter Two analyzes the concept of critical consciousness at length within the theoretical paradigms 
of critical theory, critical pedagogy and critical language awareness that shape the conceptual framework 
of my research. Moreover, the ability to think critically would be viewed within a broader paradigm that 
includes not just educational but also social and cultural traditions. The chapter also reviews the existing 
research in ELT and discusses the major researches in critical language awareness. The chapter concludes 
by presenting Fairclough’s model out of which has emerged my methodological design, and discusses its 


application through some requisite modifications in view of Pakistani English language teaching context. 


Chapter Three presents the conceptual framework and methodological design of the current research. 
It discusses in detail the research context, tools and the modes of data collection in the primary and 
secondary phases of the research. It also analyzes the concept, rationale and the design of action research 
to be carried out in the graduate classroom. The issues of triangulation and generalisability are also 


discussed with a view to enrich the understanding of the research issue. 
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In Chapter Four, research data collected in both the phases would be critically analyzed. In the 
primary phase, data consists of an evaluation of the curricula and current ways of language teaching 
followed at graduate level in the light of ideological constraints, historical background as well as current 
needs and the responses of English teachers and graduate students collected through questionnaires and 
interviews. In the secondary phase, the data collected during Action research would be analyzed through 


transcription of the recorded sessions of the action research, course evaluation and introspection. 


Chapter Five presents findings and the recommendations. The findings would be analyzed on the basis 
of a three dimensional approach; first, by focusing on the educational process and addressing the issues of 
power, discourse, and knowledge, second, by taking the locally-situatedness seriously and negotiating 
with students the teaching methods suitable to a particular class and lastly, by connecting the content, 
students’ lives and the larger context where students find themselves through engaged dialogues. The 


chapter also presents the contribution to knowledge about ELT and scope for further inquiry in the area. 


The thesis ends with references and appendices. APA style of publication has been employed for the 


research study. 


SECTION II 


As the major focus of the current study is the lack of critical consciousness among our students, it is 
necessary to understand what is meant by critical consciousness and why is it crucial for an individual 


such as a student to develop this faculty. 


1.2.1 What is Critical Consciousness? 


A realization of the significance of critical consciousness for human life can be traced back to the early 
civilizations. The ancient Greeks were the first to identify the essence of critical consciousness when 
philosophers encouraged their students to develop an "impulse and willingness to stand back from 


humanity and nature, to make them objects of thought and criticism and to search for their meaning and 
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significance” (Thornton). The father of Greek philosophy, Socrates said in his defense speech, “The 
unexamined life is no life worth living for human beings”. The Greeks saw ‘critical consciousness’ as an 
ability of not taking anything for granted but rising above the passions and prejudices of the moment and 


looking at events from a larger perspective. 


It is this impulse to critical consciousness that has been recognized as setting the Greeks apart from the 
other civilizations of the ancient Mediterranean. The Greeks, the nineteenth-century historian Jacob 
Burckhardt (quoted by Thornton) said, “seem original, spontaneous and conscious, in circumstances in 
which all others were ruled by a more or less mindless necessity". It is critical consciousness that liberates 
mind from the authority of tradition, custom or the dominant discourses. A critically conscious mind not 
just criticizes the ways things are done, but is also capable of considering the alternative course of action. 


Almost a similar concept of critical consciousness has been the focus of the Critical Theorists. 


Critical Theory views ‘critical consciousness’ as an awareness of the political nature of social 
phenomena that develops in its subject, an ability to reflect critically upon those taken-for-granted 
realities of which he/she is also, as a member of society, an inevitable part (Britannica online). It 
discourages a tendency, on the part of individuals, of taking facts and happenings at their surface value, 
and of not making an effort to perceive the reality behind these. For instance, believing that science, like 
other forms of knowledge, has been used as an instrument of oppression, the critical theorists reject a 
blind faith in scientific progress. They argue that scientific knowledge must not be pursued as an end in 


itself without reference to the goal of human emancipation (Darder, Torres & Baltodano, 2003). 


Critical theory questions and challenges the seeming obviousness, naturalness, immediacy, and 
simplicity of the world around us, and, in particular, of what we are able to perceive through our senses 


and understand through the application of our powers of reason (Nowlan, 2007). As such, critical 
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educators attempt to disrupt the effects of oppressive regimes of power both in the classroom and in the 
larger society. Education, in critical theory, assumes the form of critical pedagogy which enables the 
development of our abilities to act as critical citizens. In other words, critical citizens are empowered 
agents who are capable of questioning, challenging, and contributing toward the progressive 
transformation of the prevailing status quo within the communities, societies, and cultures (Kincheloe, 


2008). 


Traditionally, theories have been devised and developed to explain phenomena and find causal 
connections behind various processes. But a ‘critical’ theory may be distinguished from a ‘traditional’ 
theory according to a specific practical purpose: a theory is critical to the extent that it seeks human 
emancipation, “to liberate human beings from the circumstances that enslave them” (Horkheimer, 1982, 


244 quoted by Bohman). 


The overarching theoretical perspective of the current research is also of Critical Theory as it seeks to 
challenge the existing English language teaching practices as well as explores the ways that emancipate 
the teachers and students from the traditional ways of English language teaching, and thus help them 
explore better alternatives. Critical theory questions the meanings of concepts that had been taken for 
granted for a long time and also examines the assumptions underlying these. Its aim is to integrate theory 
and practice in such a way that individual and groups become aware of the contradictions and distortions 
in their belief systems and social practices and are then inspired to change those beliefs and practices 
(Schwandt, 1997). Therefore, critical theory asks for a kind of reasoning that is practical, moral and 


ethically and politically informed. 


For critical theorists therefore, “critical consciousness’ means ‘enlightened self knowledge’ that 
becomes a source of ‘effective social-political action’ (ibid). Self knowledge comes with a critical 
analysis of one’s own doings and one’s own potentials. Such a realization is the first requirement of any 
constructive social action. The critical mode of language teaching is based on critical theory’s major 
premise of fostering critical consciousness among individuals as it is assumed that lack of such 
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consciousness is a primary reason for the passivity of our students in academic as well as in social 


activity. 


The term “critical consciousness” was first coined by Brazilian educator Paulo Freire in the 1960s, and 
it was at first applied mainly in the field of adult education. Translated from the Portuguese word 
conscientizadora, critical consciousness was defined by Freire as a state of in-depth understanding about 
the world and resulting freedom from oppression. He sees ‘critical consciousness’ as the ability to 
perceive social, political, and economic oppression and to take action against the oppressive elements of 
society (Freire, 1974). Critical consciousness is the core of Freire’s pedagogy. Three different levels of 


consciousness have been distinguished by Freire (1974): 


1. Semi-Intransitivity or Magical Consciousness 


This is the lowest level of consciousness. Persons with magical consciousness simply "cannot 
apprehend problems situated outside their sphere of biological necessity” (Freire, 1974:17). Their 
interests revolve around their survival, and they “lack a sense of life on a more historic plane” (ibid). They 
attribute facts to a superior power by which their lives are controlled and to which they must therefore 


submit. 


People with magical consciousness accept their lives as they are and do not question the injustices done 
to their lives. In our society, we can see a lot of such people who survive on this level. They are mostly 
illiterate, and serve the feudal lords or work on daily wages in industries and the like. They never think 
about changing their lives or questioning the injustices they face and go on living in compromise with their 


fate. 


2. Naive Consciousness 


Naive consciousness is a level above the magical consciousness. People with this consciousness 
oversimplify their problems due to nostalgia for the past. They fail to make connections to the outside 


world as they lack interest in investigation. Therefore problems are seen as "accidents" and people are 
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deceived in their perception. The capacity for dialogue is not fully developed and therefore, often leads to 
misinterpretations and misunderstandings. This form of consciousness is the most common in our society. 
Both uneducated as well as most of the educated people fall into this category as education has not 
developed their critical abilities. As a result, they cannot be critically reflexive about the issues they come 
across every day, nor can they think deeply about the causes that underlie various issues, and the pros and 


cons of the language use and one’s actions. 


3. Critical Consciousness 


Critical consciousness, also known as critical transitivity, is the highest level of consciousness. People 
with critical consciousness view problems as structural problems. It means the causes of various problems 
are not seen as beyond control. Instead these are seen as very much grounded in the real world of ‘cause 
and effect’. Critical consciousness is “characterized by depth in the interpretation of problems...... by the 
testing of one’s ‘findings’ and by openness to revision”. It enables an individual to avoid preconceived 


notions, not to reject the old but by the good sense to accept what is valid in both old and new. 


To achieve this level of consciousness, learners must reject passivity with the use of dialogue, praxis 
and work and struggle collectively and not individually (Heaney, 1995). Praxis is a problem-solving 
method which involves a systematic process of continuous reflection at every step. Praxis can be termed 
as critical consciousness in practice and it is a fundamental aspect of Freire's concept of critical pedagogy 


and would be explained later alongwith the other basic concepts of his pedagogy. 


In his books Pedagogy of the Oppressed (1970) and Education for Critical Consciousness (1974), 
Freire describes critical consciousness as a sociopolitical educative tool that encourages learners to 
question the nature of their historical and social situation, which Freire addressed as “reading the world”. 
According to him “reading the word” should facilitate “reading the world’. In other words, the foremost 


aim of pedagogy (the term he uses instead of the word “education’) should be to enable the learners to 
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achieve an in-depth understanding of the world, so as to perceive the social and political contradictions 


they come across. 


This concept of “reading the word” would be applied to the reading of literary texts in a way that may 
enable the English language learners to develop critical consciousness in general, and critical language 
awareness, in particular. The framework of its application would be discussed in the latter part of the 


review. 


The etymology of the term, therefore, shows ‘critical consciousness’ as an ability that ‘empowers’ the 
learners, not only to do the work of critique but consequently, to become agents for change, since “social 


betterment must be the necessary consequence of individual flourishing” (Giroux, 1992:11). 


1.2.1.1 Literal Meaning of ‘Critical Consciousness’ 


To grasp the exact meaning of the term, we need to understand what is meant by ‘consciousness’ and 
how does it differ from critical consciousness. The American Heritage Dictionary of English Language 
defines ‘conscious’? as “to know”, “having an awareness of one’s own existence, sensations, and 
thoughts, and one’s environment’. The term ‘consciousness’? means “the state or condition of being 
conscious”. The same dictionary defines the term ‘critical’ as “characterized by careful and exact 
evaluation and judgment” . Hence, if the prefix ‘critical’ is attached to ‘consciousness’, the term ‘critical 
consciousness’ may be assumed to signify “a heightened awareness of one’s own existence, sensations, 
thoughts, and one’s environment that involves a continuous exercise of careful and exact evaluation and 


judgment.” 
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1.2.1.2 Consciousness and Critical Consciousness: The Difference 


At times, both the terms are used to connote the same meaning though they are quite different from 
each other. The difference between ‘critical consciousness’ and ‘consciousness’ is almost the same as 


between the terms ‘exist’ and ‘live’, which Freire (1974) describes as: 


To exist is more than to live, because it is more than being in the world: it is to 
be with the world as well. And this capacity for communication between the 
being which exists and the objective world gives to ‘existing’ a quality of critical 


capacity not present in mere ‘living’ (Freire, 1974:3). 


For Freire, to live is to be conscious of one’s more immediate needs in the world. But to exist means 
to live in an active relationship with the world where one not only receives but also affects the existence 
both of oneself and of the world at large. ‘Consciousness’ involves the interplay of our perceptions and 
our ‘life world’ (lebenswelt)' or our preunderstandings. According to Swartz (2004), when people talk 
to us, we hear them and understand them based upon our preunderstandings. We constantly judge what 
people say or write by the way it relates to things we already know or consider being valid. If we hear 
something that we can’t relate to our experience, it becomes nonsense. Swartz speculates this to be the 
reason that we tend to surround ourselves with people, who talk like us, think like us, and are what we 
are. So, people are generally more inclined to agree rather than disagree to those around them as they 
don’t want to be considered misfit in the social circle they belong to. This is an absolutely normal 
human activity involving consciousness but not critical consciousness. So, when Fairclough (1993) 
mentions the significant role of human consciousness, that, “Consciousness is the first step towards 
emancipation”, what he, in fact, refers to is not the common attribute shared by most of the living 
creatures, that is, the consciousness of one’s physical needs and surroundings which becomes possible 
with the help of perceptions, but what he means is, in fact, critical consciousness, that is a critical 


activity which helps, in the words of Michel Foucault (1980), “to learn to what extent the effort to think 
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one’s own history can free thought from what it silently thinks, and so enable it to think differently”. 
This means that unlike ‘consciousness’, critical consciousness involves the courage to deviate from the 
established patterns of thinking and enables one to think in new ways in an effort to perceive the truth. 
Such an activity is emancipatory in nature in the sense that it liberates us from the hold of mass thinking 
that usually has a strong grip over our mind. Such mass thinking governs our thoughts so much so that 
it deprives us of a firsthand understanding of the phenomena around us by not letting us think on our 
own. A critically conscious person cannot remain silent and passive once he/she becomes conscious of 
his/her potentials, rights and responsibilities. This consciousness provides him/her with the strength to 


challenge, question and make an effort to create a better world. 


Therefore, both the terms, though at times used interchangeably, differ significantly from each other. 
One may say if consciousness is essentially a human attribute, it is related to lower order thinking skills 
while, critical consciousness is an intellectual attribute associated with higher order thinking skills. 
However, this does not mean that critical consciousness is exactly synonymous with critical thinking, 


which is again its commonly understood meaning. 


1.2.1.3 Critical consciousness and Critical Thinking 


Most of us are familiar with the term ‘critical thinking’ that we understand to be a cognitive activity 
involving the use of the mental processes such as “attention, categorization, selection and judgment” 
(Cottrell, 2005). We can differentiate it from low level ordinary thinking that is exercised by all human 
beings for doing day to day chores, for instance, observing timings, purchasing things, following rules, 
etc. Such routine activities do not involve much thinking and become almost mechanical due to 
continuous recurrence. However, a person who thinks critically can ask appropriate questions, gather 
relevant information, and come to reliable and trustworthy conclusions about the world that enable one to 
live and act successfully in it (www.freeinquiry.con/critical-thinking.html). Steven D. Schafersman 
describes critical thinking as correct thinking in the pursuit of relevant and reliable knowledge about the 
world (ibid). He sees it as reasonable, reflective, responsible, and skilful thinking that is focused on 
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deciding what to believe or do. Generally people do not exercise such higher order thinking as most of us 
are followers of authority: we do not question, are not curious, and do not challenge authority figures who 
claim special knowledge. So, in fact, we do not think for ourselves, but rely on others to think for us. We 
have been brought up in a way that we are used to accept things as they are and we expect the same 
attitude from the young generation. Hence, such young learners who are quite inquisitive are generally 


not appreciated in our set up. 


Now, critical consciousness shares many of its basic premises with critical thinking. For instance, 
Lipman (1988) describes critical thinkers as those who are capable to identify and quote good reasons for 
their opinions and answers, correct themselves and others’ methods and procedures and adapt themselves 
to irregular circumstances. The same holds true for the critically conscious learners. Most of the 
arguments advanced in favor of critical thinking are the same as those that emphasize critical 
consciousness. For instance, Shaban (2009) presents some arguments in favor of incorporating critical 


thinking skills in language learning that are equally true for critical consciousness. 


The foremost argument is that human beings have potentialities which other animals do not possess and 
these potentialities need to be groomed. One such potentiality is to develop into an adult, capable of a self 
determined existence, where fundamental decisions and choices which affect one’s life are made by the 
person himself/herself. It is equally possible to bring up a child in such a way that he or she remains 
incapable of such decisions and choices and become permanently dependent upon some other person or 
institution. It was this difference which suggested to Socrates that the matter of choosing a teacher for 
one’s children was charged with great significance (ibid). Because if an individual has been deprived of a 
vital aspect of a meaningful and fulfilling life, he/she may be permanently harmed. The ethical wrong 
would be simply that the child has not been treated with the respect due to someone capable of growing 
into an autonomous adult with a distinctive point of view. If as Jacques Barzun has put it (quotes Shaban 
2009), the whole aim of good teaching is to turn the young learner into an independent, self-propelling 


creature, then good teaching requires that our educational aims include the development of critical 
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thinking. Critically conscious learners are also independent thinkers as the major aim of critical 


consciousness is cultivating responsible citizens who can think critically and independently. 


Another argument in favor of critical thinking is that it is better to provide a wholesome knowledge and 
a critical bent of mind so as to equip the learners well with the flexibility and resourcefulness to adapt to 
something new. Hence an emphasis on critical, independent thought in their schooling will help in 
developing such attributes in the students which would be of great use in their future lives as well 
(Passmore, 1967). The same resourcefulness is one of the major manifestations of critical consciousness. 
A critically conscious person knows how to adapt to different situations not by conforming but through 


adjustments and without giving in. 


Yet another one is a purely intellectual argument that Shaban (2009) advances in favor of critical 
thinking. To aim at critical thinking in teaching is to attempt to wean students away from the mere 
acceptance of beliefs which others tell them are true, and to encourage them to try to assess the 
credentials of those who present themselves as experts. A critical thinker does not take any opinion at its 
face value. He/she is not an easy believer. Instead, a critical thinker analyzes any view thoroughly to 
judge its value. To participate in the conversation is to be able to contribute to it, and this requires being 
able to draw upon what one knows and use it effectively. The notion of critical consciousness also 
involves learning fully and usefully which means that learners can think about what they learn, apply it in 


real situations or toward further learning, and can continue to learn independently (Gardner, 1993). 


1.2.1.3.1 The Differences 


Despite these similarities, there are some marked differences between the two concepts. To begin with, 
a skeptical attitude is regarded by some as a component of critical thinking, and this notion is even built 
into certain definitions of critical thinking (Sagan, 1987). The trouble with the notion of skepticism is that 
it fails to do justice to the idea of coming to a definite conclusion when the evidence is overwhelming; 


and it seems to cast doubt on the wisdom of having any settled views at all. On the other hand, critical 
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consciousness encourages an attitude of open mindedness rather than skepticism. Open mindedness 
suggests a willingness to take relevant evidence and arguments into account in forming our beliefs and 
values, and also a willingness to consider what can be said against the views which we now hold, altering 
or rejecting them where necessary (Hare, 1985). It rejects a single view of reality and accepts multiple 


views of reality. 


Such an attitude has not been adopted in our education system as the outdated methods of teaching 
have been regarded as the only methods and so not changed or replaced with any better method. Open- 
mindedness encourages change and improvement but it does not mean that we never come to any definite 
opinion, only that the ones we form remain subject to revision and rejection in the light of further 
reflection (Hare and McLaughlin, 1994). It serves therefore, to introduce a certain humility which can 
check any tendency of arrogance and rigidity that might be fostered by a sense of one’s critical skills and 
increasing knowledge. Open mindedness stands opposed to bias and prejudice and thus, serves to prevent 
the deliberate misuse of critical skills (Hare, 1999). Therefore unlike critical thinking, open mindedness 


may be considered an essential attribute of learners in the tradition of critical consciousness. 


Pennycook (2001) also sees critical thinking as a set of rules for thinking that can be taught to the 
students or developing objective methods of textual analysis. The main feature of critical thinking, 
according to him, is to maintain an objectivist evaluation and a critical distance from the object of 
manipulation. However, he rejects such a critical stance in his theory of Critical Applied Linguistics, 
which needs to be engaged with questions of power and inequality instead of remaining objective and 


detached. 


Burbules and Berk (1999) are also of the view that while critical thinking and critical consciousness 
share some broad commonality, they do not define criticality in the same manner (quoted by Keesing- 
Styles 2008). According to them, though critical thinking encourages an analysis of situations and 


arguments to identify faulty or unreliable assertions or meanings, it remains limited to individual level as 
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it may help one develop a better understanding of social and human condition but it does not specifically 
demand social action. Critical consciousness is, however, the focus of critical pedagogy that is 
preoccupied with social injustice and examines and promotes practices that have the potential to 
transform oppressive institutions or social relations, largely through educational practices. This 


expectation of action or social change clearly distinguishes critical consciousness from critical thinking. 


There is another key difference related to the goals of the two. Critical thinking is primarily aimed at 
the individual and largely ignores the pedagogical relations, which occur between teacher and learner, or 
between learners. Critical pedagogy, however, is more interested in collective action so “individual 
criticality is intimately linked to social criticality’ (Burbules & Berk, 1999: 55 as quoted by Keesing- 
Styles). For that reason, it is ‘critical consciousness’ that is the focus in the present study,, and not merely 
critical thinking. We need to develop critical consciousness among our students and not just critical 
thinking. There may be many critical thinkers in a society who are able to perceive the oppression and 


injustices but who are passive and lacking in action. 


Hence, critical consciousness is not simply a matter of just critical thinking but goes much beyond it. 


Now, I feel it necessary to relate what do people generally mean by the word ’critical” in our set up. 


1.2.2 Being ‘Critical’ in Our Context 


In our context, we are generally not acquainted with the term critical consciousness. We are familiar 
with the root terms ‘critical’ and ‘critical thinking’ and if we look at the common perceptions associated 
with the term ‘critical’ in our context, the very term seems to carry negative connotations in its ordinary 
use. Even when we look at the first meanings of the term ‘critical’ mentioned in various dictionaries, the 


same connotations we find there: 


e inclined to judge severely; given to censuring (American Heritage Dictionary of English 


Language, 1974) 
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e not approving, tending to find fault with somebody or something, or with people and things in 


general. (Encarta) 


e expressing adverse or disapproving comments or judgments. (Compact Oxford English 


Dictionary, 2004) 


These are the most commonly understood meaning of the term ‘critical’. Perhaps that’s why, ‘being 
critical’ is generally considered to be a disapproved form of behavior and something to be shunned more 
particularly in our social setup. Besides, there are some other reasons too behind the negative 


connotations associated with the term which need to be understood. 


Curiosity as well as critical faculty is among the basic features of the human mind, which is a 
miraculous complexity of diverse phenomena. Every activity can have positive as well as negative effects 
depending on the use which it is put to. Human capacities and potentials, if not harnessed through proper 
education and not directed to positive channels tend to find an outlet in negative forms. For instance, the 
human mind is gifted with the instinct of curiosity so as to know and discover more and more about this 
world. It is natural for every sentient being to exercise this faculty and thus it finds an expression in 
human activities. Now, if it is not directed towards any positive goal, for instance, discovering the 
mysteries of the universe through the acquisition of knowledge, people start exercising curiosity to probe 
into the personal lives of those around them and thus get involved in a petty, futile and rather a harmful 
pursuit. Similarly the critical instinct too, if not directed to positive channels tend to find an outlet in 
negative forms, for instance criticizing others without any obvious reason. In our social setup, too, we see 
that the exercise of critical ability is mostly confined to criticizing people and happenings around us 
without any constructive purpose and that’s why it has come to be regarded as a disapproved 
phenomenon. Hence, this very attitude explains to some extent the dearth of the practice of this noble 


faculty of human mind in our society so much so that most people regard it to be a quite harmful activity. 
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Another misperception that is quite common in our social set up is that critical thinking or questioning 
is regarded as a gesture of disrespect. The same trend is visible in our educational system, being a 
reflection of the social system of which it is a part. The notion of being critical (“examining and judging 
analytically and without bias”, according to the Collins Dictionary, (1997), is considered desirable in 
contemporary educational theory but hitherto has not been the focus in our education system. Most of the 
times any divergence or an innovative idea is taken to be a sign of a rebellious mind. Even to think 
contrarily to what the teacher or the text says makes the learner uneasy. Hence, questioning or challenging 
the existing systems is very rare. Any such tendency in the young minds is discouraged and an 
unquestioning acceptance of texts is the only thing that is usually appreciated and encouraged. It seems 
that the motto we are unconsciously following is; ‘Education is not formation but conformation 


(conformity)’. 


Here I am not talking about a handful of such institutions which are reforming and revising their 
policies to some extent in the light of novel theories of learning but, of those public institutions, at large, 


which constitute the major bulwark of our educational sector. 


Having analyzed some of the connotations associated with critical thinking in our social and 


educational set up, let us look at some more manifestations of lack of critical consciousness. 


1.2.3 Lack of Critical Consciousness 


A lack of critical consciousness has far reaching repercussions on the general stream of daily life as it 
disables people to perceive things as they are and as they should be. They become used to having the 
readymade answers and solutions of the issues they generally come across. The lack of critical 
consciousness manifests itself into an unquestioned acceptance of each and every thing without weighing 


its pros and con. 


Though the tendency is apparent in almost every sphere of our life, the present focus is on the 
education system (since ELT forms a part of the same system). For instance, a grave misperception exists 
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among us regarding the meaning and purpose of education. The notion of neoliberalism whose primary 
aim is profit maximization has become very popular on the international economic scene (Siddiqui, 
2007). The socio-political situation and economic status of a certain milieu do have their influence on 
education and vice versa. Therefore, education sector too got its share of the ‘free market” trend and 
nowadays, education is generally considered to be a preparation for professional life and the goals of 
education are usually money oriented. The best education is commonly understood to be the one that 
enables an individual to earn more money. "In our current narcissistic era, schools at all levels teach 


students to pursue money and self-interest" (www.hermes-press.com/freire1 .htm). 


As mentioned before, Dave Hill’s observation (2003) that “the capitalist class has a business Plan for 
Education and a Business Plan in Education” is equally true for the contemporary educational scenario in 
both public and private sector in Pakistan as well where education is geared towards business, and 
education itself has turned into a lucrative business. Siddiqui (2007) employs the metaphor of market for 
education and terms it a big ‘super market’. According to him, education has emerged as a very good 
“business” that aims primarily at profit maximization; teachers are reduced to ‘sales persons’ and 
knowledge is being delivered as a ‘commodity’. The subjects to be taught are also determined by market 
forces. Humanities and Social Sciences are not very popular on this market so the higher education 
institutions are selling the “hot items” which are IT and Management related courses (Siddiqui, 2007). As 
a consequence of such an education system that currently exists, we find around ourselves the two kinds 


of illiterates as pointed out by Paulo Freire (www.hermes-press.com/freirel .htm): 


1- Those who cannot understand the sense of letters or symbols 


2-Those who can "read" (in the grammar school sense) but who cannot read: understand the meaning of 
the words they see; (a) there are those today, for example, who "read" about the political, social and 
economic activities, etc but who do not understand the meaning of what they “read.” (b) another kind of 


modern-day "illiteracy" occurs as people "read" or "hear" the "news" in newspapers or on TV and 
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advertisements through signboards, and allow themselves to be taken in by the propaganda that such 


"news" involves. 


The sensational news, TV shows, movies, and advertisements are increasingly turning us into passive, 
indifferent, violence prone creatures who are just self-centered, and who have got used to take everything 
for granted. It seems as if people are being trained to be indifferent to the plight of others so that they fail 
to see the hundreds of thousands who suffer from poverty, discrimination, homelessness, lack of basic 
human rights, exploitation and terrorism. They only become aware of the oppressive nature of 
contemporary society when they themselves become the victim of some misfortune. Since people are 
encouraged to pursue their own interests, there is no feeling of solidarity and unity among them and so no 
possibility of a joint struggle to overcome the oppressive conditions. Everyone seems to believe that “it is 


just the way it is, there is nothing I can do about it” (www.hermes-press.com/freire1 .htm). 


Critical consciousness thus, needs to be fostered among individuals to enable them to think otherwise 
as well as to empower them to bring about more justice and equity (Freire, 1970). Such a consciousness 
brings the understanding that nothing is fixed or static and that there is always a room for change or 
improvement. So, it also motivates individuals to make efforts for social betterment. On the one hand, it 
enables them to share the predicament of the deprived and the oppressed ones and on the other hand, it 


makes them realize their own potentials to shape a better world (ibid). 


Besides, people also need to realize how they are exploited as tools to serve the interests of capitalists 
and politicians so that they can resist their own exploitation as well as refrain from exploiting others 
which is at times done unintentionally. Those who unthinkingly imitate the rampant social practices fail 
to see the harm they may inflict to others as well as themselves. For instance, the concept of free market 
that is considered to be the best one simply means aggressive competition, a lot of exploitation of labor, 
no intervention of the state and least care for morality (Siddiqui, 2007).Those among us who adopt this 


philosophy without thinking about its consequences, become a party to oppression. 
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Such thinking patterns can be discerned in our education system. Competition based academic 
performance has nurtured selfish pursuits and narcissm- a feeling of leaving everyone behind and to go 
ahead by hook and crook. Valuing just the top positions has resulted in ignoring the positive attributes of 
those who may not be the position holders but may be more able and creative. This state of affairs leads to 


various form of injustices that are generally considered to be just and correct practices. 


Azam (2001) observes that a cheap ‘pop culture” is being projected by the electronic media—imitative 
both of the West and what is perhaps worse—of unreal movie-land India. Such a cultural onslaught is the 
best way to mesmerize and mislead the young generation particularly if they are not used to think 
critically. Most of our learners, who are lacking in critical ability, tend to adopt whatever they see of this 


pop culture as they fail to see the sheer contradiction that exists between it and our own culture. 


Only a critically conscious person knows how to maintain one’s own cultural identity and individuality in 
self confidence, while appreciating and even emulating the best in other cultures. He/she does not follow 
blindly what he/she sees around but always analyzes the positive and negative aspects of anything he/she 
comes across. Such a person gains from the rich cultural heritage of his/her own life as well as is always 


ready to adopt all that which is valuable and positive in other cultures as well. 


SECTION III 


Canagarajah (2003) believes that ELT needs to be appropriated to suit the local contexts so as to make 
the language learning more relevant and meaningful for the language learners. Therefore, before we 
proceed to explore how to develop critical English language learners, it is necessary to examine the 
current status of English language as a global lingua franca as well as its position in Pakistan. Besides, the 


historical, social, political, economic and cultural background and requirements of the Pakistani learners 
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also needs to be discussed to highlight the significance of the present endeavor of teaching English in a 


critical mode as well as to explore the most suitable ways to introduce CELT here. 


1.3.1 The Global Lingua Franca 


Ever since colonization, English Language has dominated the global scene and continues to spread at 
an unmatchable pace. It has assumed the status of the Global lingua franca. The number of the people 
who have some familiarity with English is growing and macro-acquisition of the language is also 
increasing (MacKay, 2002). A language achieves a genuinely global status when it develops a special role 
that is acknowledged in every country (Crystal, 1997/2003:3). Crystal states that English is taught over 
100 countries and is emerging as the chief foreign language being learnt and displacing other languages in 
the process. Its acquisition can guarantee the availability of opportunities to employment, travelling, 
higher education, and even better life. English language represents the globalization and ELT is a means 


of propagating not only the English language but also the globalization that the language symbolizes. 


The significance of English Language Teaching (ELT) which is continuously growing, has been fuelled 
lately according to Huw Jarvis (2005), by the use of internet worldwide .He quotes Graddoth’s study 
(2000) that showed the number of English learners to be 1.5 billion in 2000 which must have been 
doubled by now (Sarfraz, 2013). About 80% of information, according to the study, stored on the internet 


is in English. 


Kachru (1992) presents a concentric model (Figure 1.1) to conceptualize the role which English serves 


in various countries. 
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Figure 1.1 


His model represents the “types of spread, the patterns of acquisition, and the functional allocation of 
English in diverse cultural contexts” (Kachru, 1992:356). The inner circle represents the countries 
where English is the primary language. These countries are ‘traditional cultural and linguistic bases of 
English’. The outer circle represents countries where English is the second language and has spread as a 
result of British colonialism and the expanding circle represents countries where English dominates the 


foreign language learning and is spreading as a result of foreign language teaching. 


MacKay (2002: 9) criticizes this categorization of Kachru on the basis that many countries of the 
expanding circles have more English speaking people than countries of the outer-circles. The truth of 
MacKay’s opinion is evident if demographic figures and the expanding number of learners and language 
users in the outer circle are considered. The number of English language users in the expanding circle 
was 750 million in 1997 as compared to 375 million in the inner circle and the same number in the outer 
circle (Nunn, 2005). This scenario highlights the significance of English language as a global lingua 


franca and the need to learn it. 
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1.3.2 English Language in Pakistan 


The position of Pakistan in this international scenario can be understood by its position in Kachru’s 
concentric model. Pakistan falls in the outer-circle and English has the status of L2 in the country 
(Crystal, 1997:43). Pakistan University Grants Commission (1982) in its “Report on the Teaching of 
Language” in the context of the role of national language, English language and various regional 
languages, terms English as ‘the language of knowledge, technology, and international communication, 


as an important second language’. The report further states regarding the future of English in Pakistan: 


English would continue to be used in the foreseeable future as the language of 
technology and of international communication. English is increasingly becoming 
the equivalent to a universal lingua franca and is essential for international 
intercourse. There is no scope for any country in the world from learning English 
well and thoroughly and it would be very unwise, in fact, almost suicidal for 
Pakistan to destroy by neglect all the advantages we already possess in respect of 


past knowledge of English. (UGC 1982:14) 


This statement amply highlights the importance of English for Pakistan and the implied role which 
the language should have in the national affairs. This implies the maintenance and perpetuation of the 
present status quo as English language is a language of power, of the elites. English serves to maintain 
the present power structure, which disempowers most people (Rahman: 2001). That is a major reason 
why people are so desperate to learn it. In view of the growing significance of English on the national 
as well as international level, the Government of Pakistan decided to introduce English in all 
government schools from class one (MoE, 2007), whereas previously the teaching of English in these 


schools would start in grade 6 (sixth year of schooling). Baumgardner (1993: 41) says: 
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In Pakistan the influence of English is all pervasive. It has been guestimated 
that from one to three percent of the Pakistani population knows English. In 


raw figures this translates into about one to three million speakers. 


The need and importance of English language learning seems to be ever increasing with the passage 
of time. In its capacity as an official language and a second language, Abbas (1993:148,149) sees 


English language performing the following functions in Pakistan: 


e It is the language of the civil administration and bureaucracy in the four provincial and the 
federal governments. 

e Fnglish is the language used in the legal system of Pakistan. 

e The defence forces of Pakistan also conduct all sorts of official communication in English. 

e English is the major language of media in Pakistan. The country has a number of major national 
English newspapers with wide circulation. Most of the well known magazines are also printed 
in English and local channels too broadcast English programmes and movies. The major 
audience watches a number of channels in English language through cable networks. CNN and 
BBC are available in local channels. 

e English is used as a medium of instruction in English-medium institutions across the country. 
Higher education and professional Colleges use English exclusively as medium of instruction. 


e Fnglish is also used in trade and commerce along with Urdu. 


This indicates that English is the language of communication in all important institutions and also the 
important role which English language plays in all spheres of national activity. On the individual level, 
English is considered as empowering (Rahman, 2005:24) and ‘people all over the country are ready to 


invest in it for the future of their children’ (ibid).International Crisis Group (2004:13) in its report states, 
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its [English] international primacy makes proficiency in English arguably the 
most fundamental advantage for Pakistani youth seeking attractive employment 
abroad and in Pakistan. English proficiency also helps an individual rise in the 


armed forces and civil service. 


While this statement highlights the importance of English for individual not only in national context 
but also in international context, it also becomes quite controversial as well. It mentions proficiency in 
language skills as the only requirement of success in professional lives. This view again relates to the 
existing notion of education that sees profit maximization as its main goal. However, as we would 
discuss later in Chapter 2, it is not just the technical notion of education that enables learners to live a 


meaningful and successful life as conscious citizens. 


Generally, proficiency in English language is seen as the only requirement for the learners and that is 
why in Pakistani society there is a growing demand for English among the students, their parents and 
members of the professional middle class (Rahman, 2001:242). Rahman refers to a survey conducted by 
The Society for Pakistani English Language Teachers about the teaching of English, in which 90% 
responses were in favor of teaching English because it is an international language. All these factors 
highlight the important and pervasive role which English plays in the country at official and individual 
level. In this context it is pertinent to provide a perspective of the prevailing English language teaching 


(ELT) scenario of Pakistan. 


1.3.2.1 ELT Profile of Pakistan 


Despite the growing importance of English language as a major second language in Pakistan and as a 
global lingua franca, one witnesses a continuous deterioration in the standard of English language 
learning, particularly in our public institutions. Pakistan is perhaps the most backward country of South 
Asia in the field of linguistics” (Rahman, 1999: 26). At the college level, the pass percentage is barely 10- 


40 percent and since English language is a compulsory subject, failure in English means failure in the 
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entire university exam. Abbas (1998) argues that despite the massive inputs into the teaching of English, 
the national results are abysmally poor. Even the graduates today who pass the exam lack competence in 
written and spoken English. According to Qadir (2004:154), the problem of falling standards of English is 
hardly recognized as a problem at all and rather considered to be “an integral part of the system and taken 
for granted.” In fact, this taken for grantedness is the root cause of the deterioration in standards and 
needs to be challenged. The English language teaching policy is more or less the same one as designed by 
Lord Macaulay in the colonial period (The Minute of February 1835, quoted by Iqbal, 1981) whose 
primary aim was to produce complying and passive subjects loyal to the State with an absolutely 
unquestioning and a non critical bent of mind. That policy has been so successful in suppressing the 
critical faculties that till to date hardly any mind has questioned and challenged the strict adherence to the 


outdated curricula as well as methodology of ELT (if there is any) for the past many decades. 


It is nurtured as a professional common sense in ELT that mastering a language is essentially a matter 
of acquiring its grammatical system. Accordingly the major focus of the major research in ELT carried 
out at a number of universities in Pakistan is on improving the technical skills in the language. Whereas 
there has been a surge of research and development in ELT world in the areas of language acquisition and 
teaching methodology, Pakistan could not benefit from these developments and modernization and ‘the 
obsolete [grammar] translation method is still in practice in most language programmes’ (Warsi, 2004). 
English is an integral part of the curriculum in Pakistan; yet English language teaching is regarded as 


being far from satisfactory in the country, not conducive to learning the language. 


English language teaching is part of a wider local education context and, according to Rehman 


(2003:3), following are the characteristics of this local education context: 


1. Lack of meaningful approaches to learning; meaning, thereby, lack of connection to personal 
experience of the learner, conceptualization and integration. 


2. Curriculum based teaching and learning. 
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3. An emphasis on rote memorization. For language learning, it implies memorizing facts about 
language and lack of contextualized, authentic use of the target language with a focus on 
meaning. 

4. Emphasis on transfer and assessment of factual knowledge rather than assessment of critical 


thinking and analytical skills. 


This shows that, the language teaching programmes have aspects which are not relevant to the needs 
of learners (Warsi, 2004). Learners are regarded as ‘tabula rasa’ or objects that can be manipulated by 
unthinkingly applying a fixed set of rules and methods devised to cater to the needs of a wholly different 
setup. The educational policy framed by the colonizers has thus seen a very slight change in terms of 
methodology and objectives. The main objective of that policy was to ensure compliance and obedience 
and this is what has mostly been done since then (The Minute of February 1835). Though Lord Curzon 
diagnosed the inherent problem of education in sub continent as early as 1901, our educationists have 
still not paid any attention to it. Iqbal (1967) quotes Lord Curzon’s words as, ‘It is of no use to turn out 
respectable clerks ...., if this is done at the expense of the intellect of the nation. A people cannot rise in 
the scale of intelligence by the cultivation of memory alone”. Yet it is memory skills alone that are till 
todate the focus in our learning set up. In the world of today things change from moment to moment, but 
in the education system of Pakistan nothing changes. According to Tahir (2004), we somehow like to 
shy away from the realities of the world. The literary courses taught in our schools and colleges are full 
of ‘Daffodils’ and ‘ Milky Way’, but in the practical world these courses fail to equip our learners with 
the necessary language skills to meet their needs in jobs or business. But what Tahir fails to perceive is 
that literary content is not wrong in itself. Only the way it is taught or the way the learners memorize it 


just for passing the exams is wrong. 


Never been used to reflecting on our own behalf, even if we do come across any novel theory or 


strategy, we unthinkingly try to implement it without considering whether it is appropriate for our context 
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or not. This misapplication worsens the problems rather than solving them. For instance, the introduction 
of objective questions in the English Language paper at the Intermediate level has led to more cramming 
instead of generating a better comprehension of the texts. A sample paper of Intermediate English 
compulsory (objective paper) is given in Appendix 10. It is evident that most of the objective questions 
test just rote memory and not a thorough comprehension of the content. Besides there is no negative 
marking for the wrong choices. The students, without bothering about the text books prepare for the 
examination with the help of ‘Get through guides’ (help books specially designed to prepare for the 
examinations) that provide them with a short cut to pass exams. So we remain trapped in an endless circle 
of trial and error and thus fail to make any significant headway. A lack of critical consciousness seems to 


be a major reason for this lagging behind. 


1.3.3 Critical English Language Learning 


In a sharp contrast to the conventional mode of ELT, Critical English Language Learning denotes a 
mode of language teaching that aims to develop “critical, reflexive, literate and socially engaged” English 
language learners rather than just the proficient ones. Instead of career opportunism, the primary focus of 
language learning here is to empower the learners by helping them achieve not just critical thinking but 
more appropriately critical consciousness. Critical thinking is a cognitive activity involving the use of the 
mental processes such as “attention, categorization, selection and judgment.” (Cottrell, 2005) whereas 
critical consciousness involves not just critical thinking but also critical action. Critical consciousness, 
therefore, requires a harmonious development of all the aspects of a human personality, which may 
include physical, emotional, cognitive, creative, critical, moral, spiritual, aesthetical, intrapersonal as well 


as interpersonal skills, so as to enable one to get as close to truth as possible. 


Such a balanced development necessitates the creation of a meaningful and relevant curriculum that 
relates to the reality of the students in an interesting knowledge—to be taught both as content and through 
the process experience of the talking circle. Critical English language learning thus aims at language 


development in a culturally relevant and socially imaginative manner. This may be done by integrating 
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oral knowledge with the textbook knowledge through dialogue and sharing experiences. Such a pedagogy 
can engage the students in creative and critical reflection; thereby reinventing them emotionally, 
cognitively and critically. Hence, a collectivist, student centred method would evolve in which “learning 
emerges out of a joint negotiation of needs and interests, and blooms in critical consciousness” (Morgan, 
1997:5). Besides, in the process of discussing critical issues that are meaningful and engaging, students 


would develop their writing, grammatical, and oral competence as well. 


Our educationists and teachers have to uproot the age old myths of the mainstream philosophy that 
have dominated our educational system since long so as to accommodate room for the philosophy of 
critical pedagogy. There is a critical need to understand that unless and until language is taught in a 
critical mode, the learners cannot get a true understanding of language as well as their surroundings, their 


own selves and their rights and responsibilities as conscious citizens. 


Hence, there is a requirement, emerging as a consequence of international and national role of English 
to make ELT more relevant and meaningful for Pakistani students by understanding their needs. 
According to Mansoor (2002), it is important for the policy planners to adopt a ‘bottom-up’ approach in 
which the attitudes to English Language of all those involved, that is, students, teachers, administrators as 
well as parents are also looked into. I would like to add that it is not only their attitudes but their needs as 
social citizens that are more important to be taken into account. Only a broad based language policy that 
takes into consideration all the aspects of a learner’s life may be expected to bear good results. The 
present action research attempts to adopt such a bottom-up approach to understand the challenges and the 
possibilities of employing Critical English Language teaching in a graduate classroom. On the one hand, I 
would like to analyze the hurdles that stand in the way of change. While on the other hand, I intend to 
explore the adaptations needed in the existing setup as well as in the mode of CELT to make it work in 


our set up. 
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The main aim of this study is to raise critical English language learners who may become capable of 
self reflexivity so as to direct their own learning, correcting their errors in language through a deeper 
awareness of how the language works. The relevant literature has been reviewed or commented upon 
throughout the text, wherever necessary. The study addresses the issue of lack of critical consciousness 
among learners and analyzes the reasons behind it. The primary failure can be traced to the school system 
and even beyond it to a mother’s lap as critical consciousness is not the necessary feature of our brought 
up and a general feature of society. The question is; if something can be done at the college level, when 


they are about to step in practical life as social citizens. 


With this critical viewpoint in mind, this research offers a qualitative study that found its inspiration in 
the recent critical pedagogy movement in ESL. The main goal of this particular study is to investigate 
what sorts of learning can happen if a critical model of English language teaching is employed in a 


graduate classroom in public sector college in Pakistan. 
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CHAPTER TWO 


LITERATURE REVIEW 


Introduction 


The present study explores the possibilities and challenges of introducing the critical dimension of 
English language teaching in the Pakistani public education sector. In a sharp contrast to the traditional 
mode of English language teaching which has been the practice since long, the critical mode of language 
teaching would be employed in a Pakistani graduate classroom so as to explore its potential to develop 
“critical, reflexive, literate and socially engaged” English language learners rather than just proficient 
ones. It is primarily Freire’s notion of Critical Pedagogy (1970) that has provided a critical orientation to 
language learning and here his notion of critical consciousness adopts the form of critical language 
awareness (Fairclough, 1993), which is the main theoretical framework of my research. As Critical 
Language Teaching may be termed as an offshoot of critical pedagogy, before considering ways of 
applying it in our set up, an understanding of the underlying philosophy and objectives of critical 
pedagogy becomes necessary so as to decide: what can be adopted, what can be modified and what can be 
ignored. So Section I presents an overview of the philosophies that inform critical pedagogy, analyzes its 
central concerns and examines some of its basic principles that may be practically implemented in 
English Language Teaching. Section II presents the development of Second Language Learning theories 
and research which has culminated in knowing the significance of the critical dimension to language 


learning. In Section III, the framework of critical language awareness (Fairclough, 1993) would be 
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discussed along with the possibilities of its practical application in English language teaching in a 


graduate classroom. 


Critical Perspective in English Language Teaching 


The concept of critical pedagogy (CP) is not new in the field of English language teaching and 
learning. It was introduced in this field almost two decades back (Canagarajah, 2005) and since then, 
practitioners are being increasingly interested in its principles and practical implications (Fairclough 
1989, Benesch 2001, Morgan 1997, Canagarajah 2005, Kumaravadivelu 2006, Pennycook 2001). All of 
these critical pedagogues (as would be discussed later in the review) have acknowledged the significance 


of language as a highly social, political and cultural phenomenon as was established by Foucault (1972). 


Till 1970s, language had been seen just as a system and means of communication; “any system of 
formalized symbols, signs, sounds, gestures, or the like used or conceived as a means of communicating 
thought, emotion, etc” (dictionary.com). Language is most commonly defined as “a systematic means of 
communicating by the use of sounds or conventional symbols while communication is the exchange of 
thoughts, messages, or information, as by speech, signals, writing, or behavior” 
(http://www.megaessays.com). But, now language is not viewed merely as a means or system of 
communication but as an active reproducer and perpetuator of relations of power. Language has assumed 
the form of discourse that constructs and regulates knowledge, relations and institutions (Luke, 2003). For 
any meaningful communication to take place, a thorough and critical understanding of the workings of 


language becomes a necessity. 


Significantly, there has been a growing realization that any language is part of a cultural and social 
system within which it was shaped and is thus, infused with ideological, historical, and political symbols 
and relations (Pennycook, 2001). The identity of a language is shaped as a result of what has happened to 
it, and what it has done to others; if one looks back upon the history of English and its close association 


with the spread of colonialism, one is forced to think that “English is not an innocent language” (Akbari, 
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2008). It was not just in the colonial era, but also in its current status as a global lingua franca that English 


language seems to serve and maintain the hegemony of major superpowers. 


The status of being a lingua franca necessarily entitles English to be the language of power. Its demand 
has tremendously increased in almost all domains of a society for instance government, trade, business, 
technology, research, employment, education and culture. But in Pakistan, like most of other former 
colonies, English language is primarily a symbol of prestige and high social class as well. At the time of 
inception of Pakistan in 1947, English was supposed to continue as the official language till national 
language(s) replaced it. “However ... English is as firmly entrenched in the domains of power in Pakistan 


as it was in 1947” (Rahman, 2003:4). 


According to Rahman (2003), social and political factors play a major role in maintaining the 
superiority of this language. He directs our attention to the stakeholders, the elite class, the Civil Service 
of Pakistan and the officer corps of the Armed Forces who wish to maintain the dominance of English 
because it differentiates them from the masses; gives them a competitive edge over those with Urdu — 
medium or traditional education. Even the members of these two elites who come mostly from the lower 
— middle and middle classes and who have studied in Urdu — medium schools, want to preserve and 
strengthen English to enter the ranks of elite (ibid.). This accounts as a major dividing factor between the 


social classes in our society. 


English, therefore, can be no more seen as a matter of neutral communication of facts or fictional 
truths, particularly so in its current status of a major global lingua franca. In the advanced set ups, we see 
this realization rapidly growing among the English teachers who have been redefining their teaching and 
thinking new ways of language teaching as “this is no longer a matter of drilling students in grammatical 
skills, instructing them in turning out a five-paragraph essay, responding appreciatively to novels, plays 


and poems or creating their own in the like manner” (Morgan, 1997). 
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Instead, the teachers are finding ways to help their students understand and act on critical literacy 
theories which investigate how forms of knowledge, and the power they bring, are created in language 
and taken up by those who use such texts (ibid). It is, therefore, a wholly different view of language, that 
of “language as social practice” or ‘discourse’ (Fairclough: 1993), that is increasingly being adopted by 
the language users across the world. This concept of language as discourse forms the basis of 
Fairclough’s notion of critical language awareness that is the theoretical perspective of the current study 


(discussed in Section III of the review). 


I have tried to merge Freire’s notion of critical consciousness (1974) with Fairclough’s theory of 
critical language awareness (1993) in my study. Though Fairclough does not explicitly acknowledge the 
influence of Critical Theory or Critical Pedagogy on his concept of critical language awareness, he uses 
the term critical in his concept of “critical language study” (1993 ) in the same tradition; “aiming to show 
up connections which may be hidden from people--such as the connections between language, power and 
ideology” (Fairclough, 1993). Almost similar concerns underlie the Freirian notion of critical pedagogy 
(1970s), that primarily aims at making individuals conscious of the dominant power structures in the 
society with a belief that such a critical consciousness would empower them to challenge and question 
these dominant structures, and thus help them create a just and egalitarian world. It is in this sense that the 
term ‘Critical’ is used in the title of the present study, that is, in the tradition of Critical Theory and 


Critical Pedagogy that advocates an emancipatory interest in knowledge (Alvesson and Skoldberg, 2000). 


Critical Pedagogy finds an application in the field of English language teaching in the follow up of two 
traditions. Firstly, critical pedagogy deals with issues of power in a society, and in the contemporary era, 
it is chiefly through language that power works and gets perpetuated in almost every domain of life 
(Foucault, 1972). English language has also been and is still, a language of power in most of the former 
colonies like Pakistan, so critical pedagogy can be most appropriately applied in the teaching and learning 
of this language. Secondly, critical pedagogy deals primarily with the issues about pedagogy or education 


in general and so it may inform the English Language Teaching (ELT) set ups as well because ELT forms 
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a part of the prevalent education systems and shares all of its features. This necessitates an acquaintance 
with the underlying philosophy and broad objectives of critical pedagogy as well as those of the existing 
education system of Pakistan, so as to enable us to decide: what can be adopted, what can be modified 
and what can be ignored while exploring the need and possibilities of introducing the critical mode of 
English language learning in a graduate classroom. To begin with, let us look at the reasons that led to the 


emergence of critical pedagogy. 


SECTION I 


The Need to Rethink Education 


Since the last century there has been a growing realization in the Western and other advanced set ups 
about an urgent need to rethink the objectives of Education. The widespread passivity and an attitude of 
resignation on the part of the public has become a common feature of the current times, and this is what 
had forced the critical theorists in the West to cast a critical look at the goals of education. These theorists 
are of the view that any education system that treats learners as tabula rasa, and ignores the fundamental 
need of nourishing their creative and critical skills, does not do justice with the real meaning of the term 
‘education’. There would hardly be any difference between an educated individual and an uneducated one 
when both would take things for granted without casting a critical eye on the happenings around and 


without finding any room for change. 


It is interesting to note the various definitions of the word ‘education’ provided in the most commonly 
used dictionaries in the world, as these give the same superficial view of education that we find in general 


practice around us. Some of the meanings of the word “education” that are in common use are: 
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1- The act or process of imparting knowledge and skills; systematic instruction; teaching; 
Schooling (American Heritage Dictionary of English Language, 1974) 

2- The action or process of educating or of being educated; also : a stage of such a process; 
the knowledge and development resulting from an educational process; 


the field of study that deals mainly with methods of teaching and learning in schools 


(www.merriam-webster.com/dictionary/education) 


3- The theory and practice of teaching; information about or training in a particular subject. 


(Concise Oxford English Dictionary, 2004) 


These definitions of the word ‘education, which are in common usage, show education to be merely the 
delivery of knowledge, skills and information from teachers to students. It is a disturbing factor that such 
definitions lie at the basis of deep-rooted perceptions of individuals about the concept of education. Most 
of the people have come to believe that the whole activity of education aims just at producing skilled 
individuals, capable of earning money. It becomes obvious that such definitions are inadequate to capture 


what is really important about education. 


An appropriate definition of the word ‘education’ may be “the act or process of imparting or acquiring 
general knowledge, developing the powers of reasoning and judgment, and generally of preparing oneself 
or others intellectually for mature life.” (dictionary.reference.com/browse/education). This shows 
education not just as a process of transmission of skills and knowledge but also as a means to develop the 
reasoning abilities of students so as to bring about their self- improvement as well as the improvement of 
world around them. Today, the conception of an educated man, generally speaking, is that of a person 
who has attended a certain school or college. But, attending any academic institution or attaining any 


degree is not sufficient for making one really educated. Being an educated person means that one is “able 
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to perceive accurately, think clearly and act effectively to achieve self-selected goals and aspirations” 


(www.teach-kids-attitude- 1st.com/definition-of-attitude). 


The word ‘education’ is derived from the Latin word ‘educare’, which literally means ‘to bring out’. 
Education, in a way, means bringing out, and the development of all the inherent potentialities of an 
individual. Education, in the larger sense, therefore, must have a formative effect on the mind, character 
or physical ability of an individual. According to a professor of education at a local college, ‘education is 
an organized system that aims at a harmonious development of all the abilities and potentials of an 
individual to the maximum. If we view the term in this perspective, we feel that it is ‘training’ not 
‘education’ that is generally being imparted in our educational institutions. Tahir (2004) clarifies the 


distinction between both the terms as follows: 


Education is defined as an activity which aims at developing the knowledge, skills, 
moral values, and understanding required in all aspects of life rather than knowledge 


and skill relating to only a limited field of activity. Education is general competence. 


Training is a planned process that modifies attitude, knowledge, skill, or behavior 
through learning experience to achieve effective performance in an activity or a 


range of activities. Training is restricted competence. 


Freire (1974) too argues that teaching that simply perpetuates the status quo without the possibility of 
changing current conditions is training, not education. In our educational institutions, it is therefore, 
training that is being imparted to learners and it is only the technical sense of the term ‘education’, which 


is generally being practiced. 


In a technical sense, education is the process by which a “society transmits its accumulated knowledge, 
skills and values from one generation to another” (Encyclopedia Britannica). But when we ponder over 
this definition, we perceive that our current system of education does not fulfill the technical sense either. 


As far as transmission of values is concerned, we wonder whether it is any of the intended aims of the 
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present education system. The latest trend in educational institutions is on showing results (Siddiqui, 
2007). A good school or college is popularly defined as the one that shows hundred percent result and a 
good teacher is one whose students score good marks in examinations. As Wallace (2005) says, it is 
‘schooling’, not education that we are imparting in our institutions, and according to Illich (1971), “The 
pupil is thereby "schooled" to confuse teaching with learning, grade advancement with education, a 


diploma with competence, and fluency with the ability to say something new". 


This notion of education is totally different from the concept of education that once prevailed in 
different civilizations. The primary focus of knowledge was then considered to foster wisdom and values 
and a broadening of vision. But, at present we see that most of the wars, coercion, and violation of human 
rights, injustices and conflicts in today’s world are created and promoted by educated and civilized human 
beings the world over. This means that something is inherently wrong with the present notion of 
education as it is not helpful in inculcating independent thinking. On the contrary, it is narrowing the 
vision, and not insisting upon being reasonable and exercising good judgment while remaining cautious 


and open minded with regard to beliefs (Ennis, 1991). 


Education, as it exists at present, does not focus on producing holistic-integrative, moral and socially- 
humanly responsible learners which is its real aim (Azam, 2001). It is a means of acquiring knowledge 
but someone rightly said, “Never mistake knowledge for wisdom. One helps you making a living, the 
other helps you make a life”. Therefore, it is critical for us to redefine our concept of knowledge and to 
reset our objectives of education. Perhaps, that is why Freire (1970) uses the term ‘pedagogy’ (which 
literally means "to lead the child”) instead of ‘education’ in his concept of critical pedagogy, inviting us 
to redefine and subsequently, restructure our education system, language education and role of English 


language teachers as leaders of English language learners. 
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2.1.1 Critical Pedagogy 


Critical Pedagogy (Freire, 1970) is a concept whose application in the field of learning has been 
considerably increasing since the second half of the last century. It is, in fact, a rethinking of education in 
a way that it could address issues of social justice and social change for the creation of a better world for 
all. Its basic premise is that there is an unequal social stratification in every society based upon class, race 
and gender that leads to injustices and oppression of the lower strata by the higher ones. The major focus 
of Critical Pedagogy is the role which schools play in maintaining this social stratification of society, and 
the possibilities for social change through the schools (Kincheloe, 2008). It rejects the traditional view of 
instruction and learning as a neutral process that should rise above the contexts of history, power, and 
ideology. On the other hand, critical educational theory begins with the assumption that schools are 
essential sites for organizing knowledge, power and desire in a way that promotes individual capacities 


and social possibilities (Giroux, 1983; italics added). 


Schools or educational institutions are generally regarded as neutral institutions that provide objective 
knowledge to the young minds. They seem to be detached with the other social institutions that influence 
lives. However, critical pedagogues hold schools responsible for the social practices rampant in any 
society as it is schools that transmit these practices to the young generation and therefore, perpetuate these 
as well. Because of their dominant roles in the society, critical pedagogues feel that educational 
institutions are charged with the responsibility of bringing improvements in the existing social setups by 


empowering the individuals. 


In Pakistan, even the labeling of English medium and Urdu medium schools is enough to empower and 
disempower a child before he or she steps into practical life. The schools are the primary places to 
demarcate sharply the boundaries among social classes. Hence, critical insight into the role of educational 
institutions is very much applicable to the Pakistani educational set up, and by empowering our learners 


with critical consciousness, we can work on the much needed change here. 
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The fundamental premise of critical pedagogy is that a social and educational vision of justice and 
equality should be the basis of all education. This can be done through introducing a culture of 
questioning and challenging those practices that one finds unjust and oppressive in society. Real learning 
begins with inquiry and questioning. That is why, critical pedagogy aims at helping students question and 
challenge domination, and the beliefs and practices that dominate (www.answers.con)/topic/critical- 
pedagogy). Here, it becomes necessary to understand this concept of domination, which is the central 


concern of critical pedagogy. 


The concept of domination has been the main concern of critical theorists who maintain that the 
primary goal of philosophy is to understand and to help overcome the social structures through which 
people are dominated and oppressed. Critical theory deals with the issues related to the socialization of 
people for existence in a society on the premise that seemingly neutral institutions like a society are 
regulated by dominant discourses that are usually oppressive in nature, and this is also the starting point 
for critical pedagogy (Kincheloe, 2004). 

The major critical theorists are those social scientists associated directly or indirectly with the Frankfurt 
school, such as Habermas, Marcuse, Horkheimer, Adorno, Fromme and many others (Alvesson & 
Skoldberg, 2000). These critical theorists believe that seemingly neutral institutions like social norms, 
customs and social institutions exercise an invisible power that regulates not only our behavior but also 
our thinking patterns so as to serve the interests of some specific groups who are in power in a society. 
People who enjoy high status in the society are the ones who are in power and control the rest of society. 
They wish to maintain this status quo because of the economic and social benefits they get from this 
stratification. Hence, in order to remain in power, they maintain the existing status quo and power by 
oppressing others. As a consequence, the unequal conditions or the status quo continue to exist. But, in 
the contemporary era, power is not exercised through physical means but through what is known as 


hegemony. 
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2.1.1.1 Hegemony 

The term “hegemony” is defined as “social, cultural, ideological, or economic influence exerted by a 
dominant group” (www.merriam-webster.com/dictionary/hegemony). Contemporary forms of power 
exercised by the dominant bloc are mostly invisible as these are not exercised through force but by 
winning the consent of those who are oppressed. Under hegemony, the oppressed ones willingly give 
their consent to be oppressed by those who are oppressing them in the society. But all this is done in such 
a subtle way that no one gets conscious of it. It is an almost invisible form of domination, in which 
everyone (the oppressors as well as the oppressed) believe that “it is the only way and the right way”. 
Apple (1990) states that hegemony acts to “saturate our consciousness”, so that the educational, economic 
and social world we see and interact with, and the commonsense assumptions we form about it, become 
the real world, in fact the only world. Dewey also felt this invisible power exercised by the institution of 


education when he writes: 


Etymologically, the word education means just a process of leading or bringing up . 
. . we speak of education as a shaping, forming, molding activity - that is, a shaping 
into the standard form of social activity . . . The required beliefs cannot be 
hammered in; the needed attitudes cannot be plastered on. But the particular 
medium in which an individual exists leads him to see and feel one thing rather 
than another; . . . Thus it gradually produces in him a certain system of behavior, a 
certain disposition of action. 


( www.21stcenturyschools.com/What_is_Critical_Pedagogy.ht) 


So, it is schools that help to create and re-create the hegemony of the existing culture, beliefs and 
practices. Hegemony becomes effective because of its “invisibility”; it simply appears to be living and 
doing in the only way that is available to us. Hegemony seems to be perfectly natural and is, therefore, 


accepted as commonsense. 
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2.1.1.2 Hegemony of English Language 


This concept of hegemony is greatly applicable in the field of English as Second language (ESL) or 
English as a foreign language (EFL) as English language has mostly been employed as a potent tool of 
domination particularly so in the former colonies which are still colonized through linguistic imperialism 
(Canagarajah, 2003). Since the beginning, English language has been presented as a missionary language 
bearing “the white man’s burden” of civilizing the uncultured. But, as mentioned before, English 
language has never been a neutral enterprise. When we trace the roots of our existing philosophy of 
learning to Lord Macaulay’s Minute of Febraury, 1835 (Iqbal, 1981), we find there were major economic 


and political interests that guided the colonial education policies. 


The objectives for giving Western education to the people of the sub-continent were manifold. 
According to Iqbal (1981), the first objective was to provide men for clerical jobs in different 
administrative departments. The second objective was to broaden the outlook of the natives by giving 
them a secular education and to help in loosening the hold of rigid religious orthodoxy which was a 
source of constant danger to the British power in India. The third and ultimate objective was to westernise 
completely the people, and impress upon them the superiority of western culture and knowledge. They 
wanted to create a class of ‘brown Englishmen’ who would be ‘Indians in blood and colour, but English 
in tastes, in opinions, in morals and in intellect.’ At that time, Muslims were the biggest sufferers due to 
this anti-orientalist policy of the East India Company (Iqbal, 1981) and till today, the consequences of that 


policy are being felt. 


Even in the post colonial period, English has been the language of elites, giving power to some and 
disempowering the others. It is a symbol of power as it is the language of knowledge, technology, and 
international communication and an important second language (University Grants Commission, 1982). 
That’s why people are so desperate to learn it. This also implies the maintenance and perpetuation of the 


present status quo. The current status of English as a global language can also be attributed to the well 
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crafted and organized effort guided by the hegemonic designs of the world powers as United Kingdom 
and United States, though it has been naively presented as an inevitable consequence of the chronological 


events and the process of modernization (Benesch, 2001). 


In the context of spread of English language, Benesch (2001) criticizes the discourse of neutrality and 
consensus that has always presented the dominance of English in overseas universities, textbooks, and 
science and technology as naturally occurring and inevitable, for instance, “English is the language of oil 
technology and of the people who work in oil’ (Johnson, 1971, quoted by Benesch, 2001:27). It is 
obvious that the increased influence of English is presented as a natural occurrence. Benesch mentions 
Hutchinson and Waters (1987) who portray English learners in oil-rich countries as wholehearted 
endorsers of this well funded enterprise. She also quotes Swales (1977) as attributing the growth of 
English to the incredibly rapid quantitative expansion of education in the Middle East “petro-dollar 
states” According to Benesch, the quietism in the ESP (English for Specific Purposes) community about 
the colonial history of Middle Eastern countries and the desire of the United States and United Kingdom 


to maintain control of their oil is remarkable. 


Phillipson (1992) provided an important corrective to the ESP literature’s portrayal of the “rise” of 
English worldwide as a natural and politically neutral phenomenon. On the contrary, he shows how U.K. 
and U.S. governmental agencies, foundations, industries, and universities worked to promote English- 
language teaching and publishing for strategic and economic reasons. According to Phillipson (1992), 
after the Second World War, the English language was seen as an asset that could compensate for the 
United Kingdom’s reduced military strength, noting that, “In the very long term we have no doubt that the 
work of the British Council, especially in regard to the teaching of English in Asia, will be highly 
beneficial to our overseas trade” (Drogheda Report, 1954, cited in Phillipson, 1992, p.146). The report 
also clearly shows the need to support English as the lingua franca in India, Pakistan, the Far East, and the 


Middle east, and to secure its position as the language of science and technology. 
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Phillipson’s detailed analysis shows the dominance of English as the result of successful planning by 
various interests in the U.K. and U.S. In addition, we see that English language is always imbued with an 
underlying assumption that it is a superior language and those who have to learn it are inferior to the 
native speakers. In the following quote, we see that Johnson (1971) associates English speakers as 
modern and superior and non-English speakers and non-western as inferior. He was writing about Saudi 


student-workers who were taught by U.S Oil Company, and in his words: 


In the teaching of English, for instance, we are not dealing with people who are 
merely learning another language and culture—as might be the case with 
Frenchmen, Germans or Russians; rather, we are dealing with people whose 
education is of a traditional, non-western type. Our learners, whatever their 
association with the modern world through the Company and through the media, 
are still largely traditional in outlook. For the most part they still see themselves as 
living in a world in which they are subject to forces beyond their control, 
dependent upon external authority—the family, the tribe, the religion, the 


government, the Company. (Johnson, 1971 quoted by Benesch, 2001:29) 


We find the same connotations associated with English language speakers in our context too. Those 
who get command and fluency in English language are regarded as superior and modern and thus are 
privileged over those who are weak in this language. Such an assumption is considered to be 
commonsensical irrespective of the fact that it leads to various injustices that we find in our educational 
institutions as well as society at large. English language empowers certain classes and disempowers many 
others who don’t have access to the learning of this language. This is how this seemingly neutral activity 
helps to maintain and perpetuate the present status quo, which always serves the interests of the upper 


classes. 
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Michael Apple (1979) also argues that education is not a neutral enterprise, that by the very nature of 
the institution, the educator is involved, whether he or she is conscious of it or not, in a political act. To 


understand this role of education it becomes necessary to observe what goes on in a classroom. 


Any classroom is a part of a wider social set up and therefore, reflects the same attitudes and tendencies 
as may be witnessed in a larger social set up. It is ‘politically naive’ or simply ‘technocratic’ to see the 
classroom as different from the real world where inequality, ideology, and economic concerns don’t affect 
learning. Shor (1992) is of the view that the strongest potential of education lies in studying the politics 
and student cultures affecting the classroom. The same line of thought was developed by Kincheloe 


(2008) who explains the central dynamics of critical pedagogy as follows: 


A central tenet of critical pedagogy maintains that the classroom, curricular, school 
structures teachers enter are not neutral sites waiting to be shaped by educational 
professionals. While such professionals do possess agency, this prerogative is not 
completely free and independent of decisions made previously by people operating 
with different values and shaped by the ideologies and cultural assumptions of their 
historical contexts. These contexts are shaped in the same ways language and 
knowledge are constructed, as historical power makes particular practices seem 


natural—as if they could have been constructed in no other way. 


In other words, the power to design and run educational systems rests with those who enjoy a 
privileged social status. Their ideas and values are accepted and promoted while the values and ideas of 
others are not given voice or importance. All those who are at the helm of affairs tend to devise such 
education systems that would serve their interests and help maintain their status quo. Since educational 
systems function within society, they reflect the same discrimination and marginalization in terms of race, 


social class, or gender (Giroux, 1983), that we find in all social systems around us. 


According to Freire (1970), there is no such thing as a neutral educational process. He states: 
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Education either functions as an instrument that is used to facilitate the integration of 
the younger generation into the logic of the present system and bring about 
conformity to it, or it becomes ‘the practice of freedom’ the means by which men and 
women deal critically and creatively with reality and discover how to participate in 


the transformation of their world. (Freire, 1970) 


It is easy to observe that in our country, education system is playing the former role. We find that the 
prevalent education system is producing just conformists, as ‘questioning’ and ‘critical thinking’ is almost 
nonexistent in our academic institutions. Conformity to the existing traditions is promoted as a strong 


virtue while challenging or questioning is generally taken in a negative way. 


When education is viewed as an intrinsically political, power related activity, for Freire (1974), it 
becomes necessary to expose the discriminatory foundations of education and take steps towards social 
change in such a way that there is more inclusion and representation of groups who are left out. To him, 
critical pedagogy relates the classroom context with the wider social context with the belief that what is 
learnt in the classroom should bring improvement in the world outside the classroom. Besides whatever is 
taught in classroom should be applicable to the immediate life as well instead of focusing merely on some 


future achievement. 


Therefore all sort of learning needs to empower the students to improve themselves as well as the 


world around them. Shor (1992:129) thus, defines critical pedagogy as: 


Habits of thought, reading, writing, and speaking which go beneath surface meaning, 
first impressions, dominant myths, official pronouncements, traditional clichés, 
received wisdom, and mere opinions, to understand the deep meaning, root causes, 
social context, ideology, and personal consequences of any action, event, object, 
process, organization, experience, text, subject matter, policy, mass media, or 


discourse. 
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It becomes evident in the above quote that it is language that assumes the major significance, and hence 
it is critical language awareness that has become the major focus of critical pedagogy. The habits 
highlighted by Shor can be fostered only through encouraging a close reading of the text. We can see that 
this is not a simple reading for reading sake, but a reading that enlightens the reader by encouraging 
him/her to read underneath, behind, and beyond texts; and to consider texts to be unbiased; one explores 
alternative readings; one focuses on the beliefs and values of the authors; and one works for social justice 


and change (McLaughlin & DeVoogd, 2004). 


We are not acquainted with such form of reading in our schools and colleges where the students are not 
required to think about or understand even the surface meanings of the textual content. They are just 
expected to cram and become a store house of all the information that is provided to them and to 
reproduce these exactly in the same way in the examination. But in critical pedagogy we see that all the 
skills taught to the students do not focus just on some short term goal like getting good marks in the 
examination. Instead instruction in these skills places a major emphasis on fostering a habit of reflection 
among students. Such a form of pedagogy aims at developing students into critically conscious citizens 
who are capable of their self development as well as of shaping a better society. In other words, critical 


pedagogy is a theory and practice of helping students achieve critical consciousness. 


The meaning of the term ‘critical consciousness’ has been discussed at length in the introductory 
chapter. Here, the concept is briefly reviewed as perceived by Freire (1970) so as to highlight its need and 


significance in the field of education. 


2.1.2 The Freirian notion 


Freire's concept of critical consciousness, therefore, goes much beyond critical thinking. For him, 
critical consciousness involves elements of ‘critical thinking, an understanding of causality, a grasp of the 
processes of history, and the ability to translate thought into action’ (Mustakova, 2003). It comes through 
a wholesome knowledge unlike the one that is in fractions and that is imparted through our education 


system. The knowledge that is being imparted to our students is just career-oriented and related to a 
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specific discipline or field and fails to develop connections between content and learners’ lives. On the 
other hand, a wholesome knowledge requires teachers to relate all forms of information to the learners’ 


context, their past, their present, their future as well as that of world at large. 


The meaning of the term ‘critical consciousness’, therefore, needs to be taken in a much broader 
perspective. It enables us simultaneously to exist in the present, to exist in the past and to exist in future 
as well. According to Heidegger (1962), this experience of a ‘circular time horizon’ is what makes us 


unique beings; 


“We make plans for the future, on the basis of resources which follow us out of 
the past, and we make decisions in the present, with a view to future as well as to 
this past. Future, present and past are thereby continuously reflected in one 
another in a circular flow of care. Thus we are placed in the world as the element 


of possibility in reality”. (quoted by Alvesson and Skoldberg, 2000:81) 


It is of the same possibilities that Freire speaks which we all must ‘seek out and strive toward’. Not 
only Freire, but also bell hooks, Gee, Giroux, McLaren, Shor and many others within the field of critical 
theory have always called to us ‘to see what is ,to see what could be—the possibilities, and to strive to 
create a way of life which is free, democratic and just (Morgan, 1997). The world of humans is rich with 
possibilities of turning into a much better world if the human beings realize their potentials and are 


enabled to utilize these to the maximum. 


Thus we see with the passage of time, the term ‘critical consciousness’ has taken on an expanded 
meaning. The significance of a circular time horizon as mentioned by Heidegger can be experienced only 
by critical conscious human beings. They are capable of drawing upon the past, changing the present 
course of action and thereby improving the future. Therefore, critical consciousness denotes an awareness 


that develops in its subject a ‘morally progressive’ and holistic view of life (Mustakova, 2003). 
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A critically conscious self is conscious of what happens inside his/her own mind as well as in the world 
outside. In other words, it develops such meta cognition that enables one to be reflexive not only about 
one’s own thoughts, feelings and experiences but also helps one understand and share what others feel, 
think and experience. One becomes critically conscious of the others’ situation only through entering their 
lifeworld. The spiritual virtues of empathy and compassion are intertwined with the state of critical 
consciousness. These are the means as well as the ends of the phenomenon. Pennycook(2001) quotes the 
words of the dying Marcuse that he spoke to Habermas explaining the normative base of critical theory. 
Marcuse said, “Look, I know wherein our most basic value judgments are rooted—in compassion, in our 


sense for the suffering of others” ( cited in Habermas, 1985,p.77, quoted by Pennycook 2001). 


In education, Freire (1974) talks about ‘intergenerational equity’ between students and teachers in 
which both learn, both question, both reflect and both participate in meaning-making. Such an 
intergenerational equity becomes possible only through an empathic understanding among the 
participants. An emphathic understanding means having respect for others’ view points and being able to 
position oneself in others’ situations. Without such an empathic understanding, there is not a possibility of 
any constructive interaction and meaningful learning as then people would remain self centred and would 
not be able to move beyond their circles and listen and talk to develop understanding. Critical 
consciousness, is therefore an attribute that embraces almost all the aspects of one’s life so as to enable an 


individual to lead a meaningful existence and that is why it is the foremost aim of Freirian pedagogy. 


2.1.2.1 Basic Concepts of Freirian Pedagogy 


Freirian pedagogy is also known as ‘the Pedagogy of the Question’ (Bruss & Macedo, 1985 quoted by 


Kabilan, 2000 ) or in Freire's own words, “Pedagogy of the Oppressed’ . It has two major focuses: 


1- To make students conscious of the social, economic and political contradictions in what they 


know and what they are told. 
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2- To empower them to take action against the oppressive and dominant elements responsible for 


those contradictions 


To achieve these goals, Freire (1970) advanced several vital concepts that require deep comprehension. 
Here, these concepts are being analyzed in detail as such background knowledge will bring a deeper 
understanding of critical pedagogy and hence, would provide us with the tools that will help implement a 
pedagogy that fosters critical consciousness, empowers the learners, promotes social justice and expands 
the horizons of human possibility. Understanding these concepts would allow teachers to fully grasp the 


ideas and framework of Critical English Language Learning. 


a-Questioning 


In the Socratic tradition, Freire presented a pedagogy of questions, which involves posing questions to 
students and listening to students' questions. This is a practice that forces and challenges the students to 
think critically and to adopt a critical attitude towards the world. On the contrary, Freire strongly objects 
to the pedagogy of answers whereby teachers provide answers and solutions to students. The pedagogy of 
answers reduces learners to "mere receptacles for prepackaged knowledge". Freire feels that such 
pedagogy discourages thinking and cannot stimulate and challenge learners to question, to doubt and to 
reject (Bruss & Macedo, 1985 quoted by Kabilan). Furthermore, this practice of "feeding" the learners 
robs them of the opportunity to take responsibility for their action and behaviour (Costa & Marzano, 


1987, quoted by Kabilan). 


It is easy to find a similar pedagogy of answers being followed in our English language set up with the 
same consequences. Not only teachers but also the guide books provide the readymade answers to the 
readymade questions. So the students need not think about any question or any answer and just cram what 
is being provided. According to Freire (1970), teachers and parents are sometimes afraid of questions 
because they are unsure of the answers and also because the questions might not correspond to the 
answers that they have. They feel much more secure to talk about the answers they already have. So even 
as teachers we never feel the need to think beyond some fixed answers to the text. Unless, we as teachers 
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begin to question, there is no possibility of enabling our students to question. Only empowered teachers 
can bring up empowered students. Therefore Freire (1970), encourages and focuses on a tradition of 


questions rather than on answers. 


(b) Banking Education 


Freire (1970) strongly objects to the banking concept of education where the teacher's primary role is to 
transmit knowledge to learners, "depositing" information into students as people would deposit money 
into banks. The same transmission model of learning is the one we are acquainted with and that is widely 
being practiced in our educational set up. A good teacher in this paradigm (behaviorist) tries to fill the 
empty vessels (the students) with knowledge and expects the students to store this knowledge and 
reproduce it when required. As it requires a lot of cramming on the part of students, there is hardly any 


need in this paradigm for them to reflect and think critically. 


In contrast, a true Freirian teacher's role is to facilitate educational changes as well as progress at an 
individual level, personal motivation and commitment to develop. Besides that, his/her role is also to 
collect meaningful materials and guide discovery and, to be one with the students in a community of 


seekers (Timpson, 1988). He/she should view knowledge as a lifelong process that never stops. 


(c) Dialogue 


Dialogue is a distinctive feature of Freire's pedagogy. Freire (1970) describes it as an "I-thou 
relationship between two subjects". In a classroom dialogue, the teacher and learner confront each other 
as knowledgeable equals in a situation of genuine two-way communication (Spener, 1990). It also 
involves respect and is characterized as a kind of speech that is humble, open and focused on 
collaborative learning (Boyce, 1996). It is also characterized by an atmosphere of mutual acceptance and 
trust between the teacher and the learners (Heaney, 1995). Above all, the teacher learns from the learners 


and, the learners learn from the teacher. 
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Critical pedagogy is not concerned with imposing a critical teacher’s vision or political agenda on 
students as some critics have charged, but instead through a dialogue situated in local concerns, it helps 
students construct their own understandings. Instead of looking at students’ needs from an institutional 
point of view, the critical teacher should invite students to understand and voice their needs. We observe 
an absence of students’ voices in research literature as their needs have been judged through all the other 
sources but themselves. That is the reason, situatedness and dialogue were so important to Freire. He 
rejected the concept that teachers should accept and perpetuate externally imposed requirements of the 
local context. Rather, situatedness means grounding teaching in students’ “thematic universe,” 


(Freire, 1970,p.77), their questions about life in and out of the classroom. 


According to Freire, education that ignores the immediate lives of students and simply focuses on 
transferring knowledge denies students their humanity. The traditional education system refuses the 
challenge of engaging in a teaching/learning process called dialogue, in which both teacher and student 
have oppurtunities to become more fully human (Benesch, 2001). Critical pedagogy addresses this lack 
through its major focus on dialogue about emergent themes that leads to greater understanding of them, 


their historical context, and formulation of ways to respond to them. 


This does not mean that critical pedagogy is student-centered humanistic teaching aiming to raise self 
esteem but ignoring the world outside the classroom (Aronowitz, 1998). In rejecting the one sided 
monologic knowledge transfer, critical pedagogy does not neglect the requirements of curriculum. Rather, 
it treats those demands critically (Benesch, 2001). So Critical English Language learning would not reject 
the content demands but would make them an integral part of its curriculum and engage teachers and 
students to examine these and negotiate their responses to them. By giving them responsibility and 
authority to question the validity and usefulness of the imposed syllabus, they are treated as subjects of 


their learning rather than objects of lecture and textbook material. 
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(d) Problem-solving 


Problems are based on the life situations and realities of learners whereby their life situations are made 
into problem-posing situations. The purpose is to show and encourage the learners that they have the right 
to ask questions. For instance, learners can be asked to select any common problem that they face when 
they come to educational institutions and discuss the ways to solve it. The process of problem-solving 
begins when the teacher listens to learners’ issues. Next, the teacher selects and brings familiar situations 
to students. Then, the teacher asks series of inductive questions (from concrete to analytical) to facilitate 
the discussion of the situation. Through development of the discussion, the learners will experience 5 


steps of the problem-posing methodology (Nixon-Ponder, 1995): 


° Description of the content 

° Definition of the problem 

° Personalizing the problem 

° Discussing the problem 

° Discussing the alternatives of the problem 


Such an exercise is very helpful for learners to develop their analytical abilities and connect their 
academic learning to real world situations. Besides, the process of problem-solving equips them well with 


a confidence that they generally lack. 
(e) Codification 


Freire (1970) describes codification as "pictures imaging real situations". It represents the learners’ day- 
to-day situations and, it could be in the form of a photograph, a picture, a drawing, a newspaper cutting, 
an advertisement or even a word. Freire (1973) believes that discussion of such real situations makes 


learning immediate to learners’ needs and could lead the learners toward critical consciousness. 
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(f) Culture Circle 


Culture circle is a discussion group in which the teacher and learners use the content to engage in 
dialogue about the reasons for their existential situations or realities (Heaney, 1995). Culture circle is a 
platform for learners to voice their ideas and opinions and participate actively in the learning process. 
More primarily, it is also a stage for them to practise their interpersonal skills; listening and speaking, 
arguing, working collectively, respecting others’ views and trusting others. Freire (1970 & 1974) 
suggested culture circle because he viewed school as "a traditionally passive concept" and, as an 


alternative to the already existing school institutions and its elements. 


(g) Culture of Silence 


The culture of silence means that people in power or the oppressors overwhelm the people in their 
control or the oppressed with their norms and values. The imposed norms and values effectively silence 
the oppressed people in many ways - their view of themselves, view of their world and view of their roles 
in the society. The oppressed people become dependent on the culture of the oppressors, who are regarded 
as "experts" and "specialists" in their society. To make things worse, the knowledge and needs of the 


oppressed are considered as inferior, worthless and not important. 


This is a situation commonly found in connection with English language in our set up. Those who are 
well versed in English language possess a power that can silence those who don’t have a command over 
it. The latter are therefore considered inferior and their views are considered worthless. Eventually, this 
culture of silence will strip learners of their self-confidence and place their action and behavior in the 
hands of the "experts" of the society. In order to break away from this norm, Freire suggests that learners 
confront their insistence on silence and control and, participate actively in learning situations (Timpson, 


1988). 
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h) Praxis 


Praxis means a cycle of action-reflection-action by which individuals learn and create culture and 
society. It enables individuals to develop critical consciousness through practice and reflective practice in 
their experience. Some invaluable characteristics of praxis include self-determination (as opposed to 
coercion), independence (as opposed to dependence), self confidence (as opposed to timidity), creativity 
(as opposed to homogeneity) and rationality (as opposed to chance) and, trusting others (as opposed to 
suspecting) (Boyce, 1996). Learners armed with praxis are well equipped to actively engage in collective 
actions. The current research is an action research that would also involve praxis and would follow the 


same cycle of critical reflection. 


All these concepts seem quite revolutionary in a Pakistani set up and a lot of awareness needs to be 
created among the teachers as well as students regarding their significance. These concepts are almost 
paradoxical with those that are currently in practice and that are regarded as commonsense. Critical 
pedagogy is particularly concerned with reforming the traditional student/teacher relationship, where the 
teacher is the active agent, the one who knows, and the students are the passive recipients of the teacher's 
knowledge (the "banking concept of education"). Instead, the classroom needs to be envisioned as a site 
where new knowledge, grounded in the experiences of students and teachers alike, is produced through 


meaningful dialogue (Morgan, 1997). 


My action research would explore the possibilities of introducing such a ‘dialogic pedagogy’ or 
‘classroom talk’ as a primary means to evoke critical consciousness. I am interested in knowing how it 
may assist the teachers as well as students in enhancing learning through questioning and feedback and 
how it engages them by requiring them to think, justify or clarify their points of view or make 
connections to their own worlds. So, here I would like to explain the concept of dialogical pedagogy at 


length. 
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2.1.3 The Dialogic Pedagogy 


The dialogic pedagogy is believed to have a central role in the learning process in which teachers talk 
with students in whole-class, group and individual settings to guide their thinking and co-construct 
knowledge. It was Vygotsky (1962), a Russian educational theorist who initially acknowledged the 
pivotal role of talk in the learning process. In “Thought and Language’ (translated into English in 1962), 
he suggests communication in language can generate new ways of thinking. According to him, whatever 
is learnt by students through ‘inter mental’ experience (Communication between minds through language) 
influences their ‘intra mental’ activity (their individual thinking). Moreover, Vygotsky believed that intra 
mental activity is greatly influenced if the interaction takes place between the learner and a more 
knowledgable person like a parent or a teacher. The same emphasis on the social origins of the individual 
language performance was placed by the Russian philosopher Bakhtin. He also sees dialogue as a central 
element in the process of learning as it is the only way to negotiate meaning through considering 


alternative frames of reference (Hardman, 2011). 


Hardman (2011) traces the development of dialogic pedagogy from traditional IRF (initiation-response- 
feedback) exchange that is the most common form of teacher-student interaction to the exploratory forms 
of talk that is now being given more significance. In IRF, a teacher provides initiation, in the form of a 
question, a student gives a response in the form of answer which is followed by a feedback by the teacher. 
The feedback may be an evaluation or some more information provided by the teacher or any follow up 


question. 


Hardman (2011) mentions various research studies carried out at primary, tertiary and higher levels that 
have analyzed the nature of classroom talk at various levels. The findings show that most of the questions 
asked by teachers were designed to get the required answer. It is the teacher who asserts the right as 
expert to control the pattern of discussions thus hardly encouraging and extending students’ contributions 


to promote higher levels of engagement and cognitive thinking. However, research findings also show 
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that such attitude on the part of teacher may be changed over time through powerful professional 


development courses. Following are some suggestions by Hardman (2011) that can help English teachers 


in developing a dialogic pedagogy in the real sense of the term: 


asking questions which have more than one possible answer; 


giving students time to answer a question; 


encouraging students to ask their questions; 


asking pairs to discuss a question for a minute before they answer it; 


asking a pair or group of students to set questions for another pair or group. 


In terms of following up a student, English teachers need to broaden their strategy: 


treating answers with respect and giving students credit for trying; 


following up answers with words and phrases like ‘Explain’, ‘Why?’, ‘What makes you think 
that?’ and “Tell me more’ to provide greater challenge, encouraging speaking at greater length 


and get students to think around the question in greater depth. 


Commenting on response to exemplify, expand, justify or add additional information; 


Building student responses into subsequent questions in order to acknowledge their importance to 


the unfolding classroom discussion 


I would employ the same mode of questioning in my action research. The students in my context are 


reluctant to answer the questions or participate in class discussions for more than one reasons. First of all 


they lack speaking skills. They have never been asked to speak English throughout their academic career. 


So this is the major reason of their silence in the class. Besides, in the follow up of Lord Macaulay’s 
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vision, a culture of silence has been so well promoted in our education set up that students avoid talking 


to the teacher even in L1. 


Therefore, my focus would be to develop a habit of discussion among the students by allowing them 
the use of L1 in the classroom. As it frequently happens, an insistence on speaking English would further 
push them in their silence zone and they would never be able to participate in the class. Once they break 
their silence and start participating in the construction of knowledge in the class, they can be encouraged 


gradually to speak English. 


According to Hardman (2011), a guided co-construction of knowledge leads to significant cognitive 
learning, as well as social and emotional benefits. Social benefits include improved interpersonal skills 
that may lead to more tolerance, greater understanding, respect and cooperation, thereby creating a 
friendly atmosphere conducive to learning environment. Emotional benefits may include more 


confidence, a positive self image, greater motivation and interest in learning. 


Dialogic pedagogy is one such method through which teachers can bring students to the point where 
they can ‘name their world’ according to their experience of it and not according to the ideologies, 
institutions and discourses that declare it to be otherwise (Morgan, 1997). It is these ideologies and 
discourses that deprive students of a firsthand understanding of the world around them as well as of their 
own selves. At best they learn to follow rules and instructions but do not develop the interrogative tools to 
evaluate whether the rules and instructions are useful, employable or legitimate (Shannon, 2007). It is 
because they have never been encouraged to think about these ideologies and discourses, discuss these, 


understand these and challenge these. 


Teachers as emancipators have to search for alternative ways of thinking, writing, learning and 
teaching that have transformative potentials. Hence, Friere advocated a collectivist, student centered 
method in which “learning emerges out of a joint negotiation of needs and interests, and blooms in critical 


consciousness” (Morgan 1997: 5). It is obvious that the implementation of such a method would entail a 
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lot of challenges in our existing set up. However, the need is to see the possibilities that are available and 
the modifications that may make critical pedagogy workable within the existing resources as discussed in 


the last part of the review. 


Following Friere’s lead, bell hooks and North American advocates such as Shor (1992), Giroux (1983), 
Gee (1990), McLaren (1989) and Michael Apple (1979) took up and developed the key concepts of 
‘critical pedagogy’ in a number of works. All these shared the belief that education, like other institutions, 
is one means among many by which the dominant groups in society almost invisibly, almost 
unconsciously, maintain their hegemony and those who are socioeconomically disadvantaged are 
persuaded to consent to their inequality. However, critical pedagogues believe that "if ideological 
misrepresentation leads to false or ‘naive’ consciousness, it must be possible for people to recognize its 
falsity and so attain to a (more) ‘true’ or critically clear sighted consciousness and a (more) accurate 


representation of their world" (Morgan 1997:8) 


2.1.4 Multiple Theoretical influences on Critical Pedagogy 


Critical pedagogy has been informed not just by critical theory as discussed before but also carries 
influences of multiple theories. Foucault’s theory of power relations (1972) also lies at the basis of critical 
pedagogy. His concepts of power offer a lens for understanding traditional assumption that students are 
powerless outsiders and the power rests with the academic institutions and so they have to be passive 
recipients of the content (Benesch, 2001). However, Foucault views power not as just something that 
dominant class has over subordinate ones but rather, as a relationship between power and resistance. 
Power and resistance coexist: “there are no relations of power without resistances” (Foucault, 1980: 
quoted by Benesch, 2001:54). Also, according to Foucault, power is “always already there” (ibid). So it is 
not necessary that power rests with heads of state or administrators but can be studied by asking questions 
about how and why decisions are made. Thus as teachers we need to ask questions like, “Who makes 


decisions for me? Who is preventing me from doing this and telling me to do that? Who is programming 
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my movements and activities? etc. Though Foucault begins with “who”, he is more interested in ‘why’ 


and ‘how’ mechanisms of power. According to him, these are the central questions of contemporary life. 


Foucault’s theory of power (1972) offers a useful framework for studying the manifestations of power 
and resistance in our ELT set up. The content, methods of teaching, the evaluation system all can be 
subjected to critical discussion and alternatives can be imagined. The traditionally constructed roles can 
no longer be assumed to be natural and inevitable, but rather be taken as a result of institutional 
arrangements. So they must not be seen as unchangeable, but instead open to questioning. I have planned 
a lesson in my action research where I would encourage students to discuss such issues about which they 
have never been allowed to raise their voice. After classroom discussions, they would be asked to write 
about their problems and suggest solutions in group projects. Without an acknowledgement of power 
relations, educational activity can just play the role of transmitting knowledge while suppressing critical 
thought. It is only through subjecting the critical issues to a dialogic process, with the hope of improving 


the existing situations that we can make ELT really meaningful. 


Critical Pedagogy has been informed by criticism from some feminist writers too. Benesch (2001) 
discusses such feminist writers like Gore (1992), Luke (1992) and Weiler (1994) in detail. However, this 
criticism has been launched not to reject CP as a form of pedagogy but to refine it by bringing in issues 
ignored or trivialized by male writers. One of the central concerns of these writers is a need for greater 
attention to multiple identities in critical pedagogy. These feminists claim that Freire and others, by 
relying on Marxist and neo-Marxist class based concepts, such as oppression and liberation, have ignored 


the impact of race, gender, ethnicity and other subject positions. 


Weiler (1994; quoted by Benesch 2001) offers a “critical feminist re-reading of Freire” to enrich the 
critical pedagogy. According to Weiler, the two problematic areas in Freirian pedagogy is his tendency to 
universalize experience, knowledge and truth and his optimistic portrait of teacher authority as dialogic 


and benign. What Freire ignored is a “feminist pedagogy of difference”, that is, attention to students’ and 
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teachers’ multiple identities and ways they overlap and contradict each other. According to Weiler, Freire 
dichotomizes oppression, allowing for only two possibilities: oppressor or oppressed. Such a perspective 
ignores what Weiler calls “the specificity of people’s lives,” for instance, ways that they can be oppressed 
in one situation and privileged in another. Here Benesch (2001) quotes an example from Vandrick (1995) 
discussion of privileged L2 students enrolled in U.S universities. These students are “privileged insiders” 
because of their elite social status and can be in conflict with their lower-status middle-class teachers. But 
in their students’ identity they are “oppressed outsiders” as they are foreign students. Such multiple 


identities and the contradictions involved cannot be captured by a single concept of oppression. 


The second concern of Weiler is Freire’s optimistic portrait of teacher’s authority as dialogic and 
benign. She feels that a teacher-student relationship as a joint struggle for challenging oppression through 
a mutually beneficial dialogue is somewhat idealistic. It does not take into account the contradictions that 
may arise due to differences in race, class, age , and gender. For instance, if a female gets authority in 
institutions after a long time in a society that denies such authority to her, she may face the contradiction 
of promoting democracy in a classroom and maintaining her hard earned authority in a hierarchical 


institution. 


The current action research would be carried out in a girls’ college. In our society, girls generally do 
not enjoy the privileges granted to the boys. Females do not develop much self confidence owing to a lot 
of restrictions imposed on them. Hence, it would be interesting to observe the effects of a critical mode of 
English language learning on girls who seem to be doubly marginalized (being females as well as being 
second language learners in a post colonial country). Therefore, Luke (1992), another feminist mentioned 
by Benesch (2001), insists on a greater focus by critical pedagogy on “local sites and knowledges” (p.47), 


grounded in “a foundation of difference” (p.48). 


Gore (1992, in Benesch, 2001) is critical about the often-grand claims made by male critical 


pedagogues about the emancipatory possibilities of critical teaching. She finds the language of 
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empowerment used by some critical pedagogues to be problematic as power is treated as some 
commodity that can be given by someone to another who is then empowered. Gore regards such a view as 
“overly optimistic” (1992 quoted by Benesch, 2001:9). It means that it is not possible that power may be 
granted simply to the powerless. Power, in Foucauldian terms can be exercised but not exchanged. So 
teachers can exercise power “in an attempt to help others exercise power” (ibid) which means teachers 
can engage students in purposeful activities aimed at helping students exercise power, though the 
outcomes are not predictable. Therefore what is required according to these feminist critics is a greater 


realization about the need for greater specificity and contextualization in critical pedagogy. 


A healthy skepticism and self criticism is necessary to avoid exaggerated claims about the positive 
outcomes of critical pedagogy. According to Benesch (2001), this does not mean that critical pedagogy 
should abandon political and ethical aspirations but should place more focus on multiple identities being 
negotiated in a classroom with a particular group of students along with the societal and institutional 
restraints. One basic concern that underlies all critical approaches to teaching is the need of reflexivity. To 
avoid dogmatism and tall claims, critical and feminine pedagogists have called for humility and reflection 
in their practice and theory. Critical teachers need to be quite reflexive and humble so as not to impose 


their own opinions upon their learners but to help them develop and express their own ideas. 


Critical pedagogy has also generated criticism of postmodern educators for its dependence upon 
modernist assumptions. Post modernism is an ideological perspective that questions the early twentieth- 
century emphasis on science and technology, rationality, reason, and positivism. No single meaning or 
point of view is regarded as the sole truth or the only reality. In The Postmodern Condition: A Report on 
Knowledge, Lyotard(1984) defines "postmodern" as "incredulity toward metanarratives." Postmodernism 
is critical of all grand narratives, questioning their foundational principles and the "absolutes" upon which 
they stand on the ground that there are inherent contradictions and instabilities in any social organization 
or practice. Postmodernists believe that every representation of reality is an interpretation and is likely to 


change from person to person because all interpretations are influenced by the experiences, desires, 
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values, attitudes, etc. of the observer. So neither any given reality nor meaning can be taken as the only 


truth as it is always an interpretation (Alvesson and Skoldberg, 2000). 


First of all, critical pedagogy depends on some static definitions and fixed categories, for instance its 
assumption that there is an objective reality that can be perceived the same way by any "rational" mind. 


Critical pedagogy also uses essentialist terms such as "false consciousness" "reality," and "humanization“ 
and these are problematic for a more postmodern world view that sees a single consciousness or 
perception of reality as no more "true" or correct than  another.(mingo.info- 
science.uiowa.edu/~stevens/critped/post.htm). For post modernists all interpretations of reality are 
regarded as just interpretations and they believe that no one can directly understand the true reality or the 
thing in itself. By accepting the diversity and plurality of the world, no single element is privileged or 


more powerful than another. So, they reject giving essentialist categories to terms like oppression, 


humanization, and liberation. 


However, this does not mean that postmodernists don't believe in the possibility of social change or in 
the need of challenging oppressive regimes of power. Many postmodern educators favor a critical 
pedagogy that aims to challenge the legitimacy of a variety of metanarratives that perpetuate racism, 
sexism.etc. In short, the critical pedagogy’s aim of questioning institutional structures rooted in 
domination and oppression is in accordance with postmodernism. Postmodernism, in Giroux’s (1992) 
view can in fact equip critical pedagogues with "a new set of theoretical tools for...[raising] important 
questions about how narratives get constructed, what they mean, how they regulate particular forms of 
moral and social experience, and how they presuppose and embody particular epistemological and 
political views of the world". In fact, post modernism has enriched critical pedagogy by giving 


significance to multiple identities and multiple perspectives. 


Freirean critical pedagogy has been expanded and informed by theories like post modernism, feminism, 


post structuralism and it has moved its major focus on class to include categories such as race, gender, 
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ethnicity, nationality, and age. Many contemporary critical pedagogues have adopted more postmodern 
concepts of identity, language, and power. However, they maintained the Freirean emphasis on critique to 


challenge and disrupt oppressive regimes of power/knowledge, and social change. 


In contrast with those educators who depend solely on a Freirean emancipatory narrative, postmodern 
educators are aware that they cannot presume that the development of a critical consciousness will lead 
their students to see reality in a predefined and in a single way. Rather, postmodern critical educators can 
expect that different students will have different responses to class discussions that cannot be anticipated 
in advance. Teachers, therefore, must not see lack of agreement or student unwillingness to adopt any 
active political position as a failure on either their parts or their students, but rather they can use these 
moments as productive spaces that allow for differences and change. New ideas, new solutions to issues 
emerge from these productive spaces of disagreement and dissent. These are in fact the productive sites of 
resistance and possibilities for change to which contemporary critical educators, such as Giroux, Hooks, 
and Peter McLaren draw our attention when they are critical of the influence of various issues, 


institutions, and social structures, including globalization, the mass media, and race relations on our lives. 


Giroux (2004) sees critical pedagogy as a critical need for developing true democracy. According to 
him, democracy weakens not only when dissent is suppressed through physical force, but also when 
people lack the means, ideological and material, that may help them collectively exercise their rights in 
meaningful and effective ways to make real democracy possible. By ideological means, Giroux means a 
reflexivity that develops through critical pedagogy and also an effective language to challenge and 
question the injustices they face. The material means may include the provision of basic amenities of life 
that enable individuals to think beyond just the physical needs. In other words, when people lack the tools 
and knowledge for individual and social agency, and when the material realities of life exist under harsh 
conditions of inequality and deprivation, democratic visions, values and practices desperately sink in a sea 


of “hopelessness and cynicism” (Giroux 2004: 20). 
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The same situation is seen in a democratic state like Pakistan as well where people feel just helpless 
and suffer the oppression silently without being able to challenge any of the injustices. This is because 
they have not been equipped well through a proper education. They are not made conscious about their 
rights as well as responsibilities. How we live into the future, and whether there are possibilities for a 


healthy democracy in that future, depends on how we are educating the young minds in the present (ibid). 


Giroux’s (1992) criticism of the contemporary testing regimes in Western educational set up that 
“reduce learning to the lowest common denominator,” and consequently stifle students’ ability to develop 
as critically informed citizens, equally applies to the existing evaluation system in Pakistan as well. The 
content based examination system that focuses primarily on reproduction skills discourages the 
development of the sort of critical thinking necessary for a popular democracy where disagreement, 
critique and a culture of questioning is fundamental. In addition, it trains students to be passive whereas a 
true democracy requires responsible and active citizens capable of effective participation in managing the 
society and shaping the future. Our examination system too encourages passivity as it requires students 


just to reproduce the textual content, thereby discouraging them to exercise critical skills. 


We need to realize how such unthinking learners can contribute to the improvement of their lives as 
well as of their society. In a democratic society, individuals should be able to criticize the wrong practices 
and raise their voice against the injustices as it is the critique of existing sociopolitical conditions that 
leads to the possibility of changing them and in an effort to reshape the world, people also reshape- 
transform themselves. A critical pedagogy therefore, aims at educating people to ‘maximize their 


citizenship potential in an increasingly democratized culture’ (Giroux 2004:103). 


Instead of the prevalent notion of learning that encourages simply the reproduction of existing 
knowledge and hence the existing social structures, the critical pedagogues have always called to us ‘to 
see what is, to see what could be—the possibilities, and to strive to create a way of life which is free, 


democratic and just (Morgan 1997). Since critical pedagogues view education as the fundamental and the 
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most potent medium for fostering critical consciousness, it seems appropriate now to cast a critical look at 
the prevalent ELT set up in our country to evaluate; where do we stand, what do we have to relinquish 


and what we have to adopt to achieve the desired goal. 


SECTION I 


Responsibility of English Language Teachers 


When we talk about fostering of critical consciousness as a necessary aim of learning, as language 
teachers we need to ponder where do we stand? Have we set any goals in the teaching of language? What 
is our responsibility as a language teacher: to focus on short term goal of ensuring success in Board and 
University Examinations or to focus on lifelong learning that may help the students in their real life 
situations? Is it important to promote language learning through rote learning techniques or to empower 
students through equipping them with critical thinking skills? (through encouraging questioning and 
discussions in the classroom) so as to make them good problem solvers in and outside the classroom? In 
other words, are we to be trainers, carrying out target aims uncritically, or educators, in the Freirean 


sense, imagining with students a more just world? (Benesch, 2001). 


Though it is extremely important to promote effective language teaching to improve students’ language 
proficiency, the educational, ethical, and sociopolitical roles of a language teacher as emphasized in the 
critical pedagogy cannot be neglected any more. Before exploring the ways to implement a critical mode 
of language teaching in our classrooms, we ourselves need to be reflexive about the factors and issues 
involved in the process of learning and teaching English language. Such reflexivity requires some 
acquaintance with the different knowledge paradigms and theories that have been informing researchers 


in the field of language learning from time to time. This background knowledge would also help us to 
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understand how critical pedagogy has evolved over the years and how to apply it in our language teaching 


set up. 


One of the most useful resources that may assist us as language teachers in setting our goals is 
academic research in the field of second language acquisition (SLA) and second language learning 
(SLL).The difference between acquisition and learning has always been an issue of interest for linguists. 
To some of these, as pointed out by Winkler (2007, quoted by Mitchell, R. &Myles, F.2004); “getting a 
first language” as a child may be termed as ‘language acquisition’, and “getting a second one as an adult 
as language learning”. The choice of these words reflects the different abilities possessed by each and the 
differences between child and adult brains. The section would also analyze how and in what ways the 


research on first language acquisition has informed second language learning theories. 


2.2.1 English as a Second Language in Pakistan 


In Pakistan, English language enjoys the status of official language, a second language and at times a 
foreign language. However, it would be appropriate to assign it the status of a second language here if we 
ponder over the definitions provided by majority of language experts. The term “second language’ is used 
to refer to a language which is not a mother tongue but which is used for certain communicative functions 
in a society whereas a foreign language is a language not normally used for communication in a particular 
society (Tomlinson, 2008). “A language acquired by a person in addition to his mother tongue is a 
second language” (UNESCO). Broadly speaking a second language is learnt sometime later than the 
acquisition of the first language. So according to Mitchell and Myles (2005:5), “second languages’ are 
any languages other than the learner’s ‘native language’ or ‘mother tongue’. This definition includes both 
languages of wider communication taking place within the local region or community and purely foreign 
languages, which have no immediate local uses or speakers. Furthermore, the second language may be a 


speaker’s third, fourth or fifth language. Such a broad categorization of “second language’ is justified 
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because for all such languages which are not one’s native language’ or ‘mother tongue’, the underlying 
learning processes are essentially the same, despite the differences in learning purposes and situations. So, 
English language can be regarded as a second language in Pakistan and hence the theories and research 
that would be the most relevant regarding the teaching and learning of English in our context, are those 


that deal with Second Language Learning and Second Language Acquisition. 


Second language learning is an immensely complex phenomenon. A knowledge of the major theories 
which explain the teaching and learning of this complex phenomenon is very necessary to understand the 
issues involved in the learning process. In addition, “there is now a rich literature of SLA research (as 
well as SLL research, as would be discussed in later pages) available which can help shape teachers’ 
expectations for themselves and their students, and provide valuable clues to effective pedagogical 
practice” (Lightbown, 2000:452). However, in Pakistan, the situation is quite different. Here, English 
Language teachers have been teaching language without any acquaintance with methods in language 
teaching or second language research. No such trend exists among teachers community of benefitting 


from educational research that accumulates the knowledge produced over centuries. 


In the absence of a strong research tradition, we are promoting the kind of education that supports the 
status quo, as it does not permit any fresh ideas, and blocks the way to a positive change at the societal 
level (Siddiqui, 2007). Research culture is almost nonexistent, particularly in public sector schools and 
colleges. A number of factors account for such a situation: lack of professional training, lack of incentive 
and motivation, lack of time and resources, excessive work load and above all lack of critical awareness. 
Most of the lecturers of English, teaching in the government institutions are totally ignorant about the 
essentials of language teaching as they are Masters in English literature. The teachers or lecturers who are 
selected through public service commissions do not require any professional degree or training which 
may entitle them to their job as English language teachers. Most of the teachers do not have a formal 
training in the teaching of language and literature (Siddiqui, 2007). At no stage in their professional 


career, even for their promotion to higher grades, are they required to acquire knowledge about the 
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essentials of language teaching. Even knowledge about the basics of language teaching is not considered 
necessary for the English teachers, lecturers or professors in the government schools, colleges and 


universities. 


In fact, in Pakistan, no distinction exists between language and literature and these are regarded as 
almost the same thing. That is why the syllabus of English language compulsory in B.A course (Punjab 
University) is almost entirely literature based (Appendix 1). As the English teachers in public sector 
colleges are themselves not taught English as a second or a foreign language, they don’t see it in this 
perspective. Moreover, without an acquaintance with the existing Second language learning research, they 
are not well equipped with the basic concepts and methodology of language teaching. As a result, they 


could not fare well as language teachers. 


2.2.2 Second Language Learning Research 


The literature of SLA and SLL research is quite broad and a comprehensive and detailed analysis of it 
would be beyond the limit of the present review. So I would begin with Spolsky’s model (1989: 28) that 
describes a ‘general theory of second language learning’ and attempts to capture in a summarized form 
the diversity of research explaining the factors that influence the process of second language learning. 
This model (Figure 2.1) can be of great help to our teachers as they would see how contextual factors, 
individual learning differences, learning opportunities etc affect the process of second language learning 


and hence the learning outcomes. 


The rectangular boxes show the factors (or variables) that Spolsky believes are most significant for 
learning as changes in these can cause changes in performance. The arrows that connect the boxes show 
the direction of influence. The contents of the various boxes are clusters of interacting ‘Conditions’ (74 in 


all; Spolsky, 1989, pp,16-25), which have a direct influence on learning outcomes. 
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Figure 2.1:Spolsky’s general model of second language learning 


These ‘conditions’ summarize the results of a great variety of empirical language learning research, as 


Spolsky interprets it. For instance, social context encompasses a number of factors like political, 
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economic, cultural, institutional, educational, ethical as well as personal and social relationships. 
Similarly attitudes also stand for a diversity of positive and negative attitudes both of students, teachers, 
parents and all those who surround them and in turn these attitudes directly affect the level of motivation. 
Moreover, it can be seen that motivation is not dependent solely on attitudes but a wide range of other 
varying factors as well which are age, personality, capabilities and previous knowledge of students. 
Finally, the learning opportunities are the outcome of social context as well as interplay of a variety of 
individual traits, which in turn lead to success or failure of the students. It becomes obvious that there is 
not any single factor involved in this complex process of learning and so it is not possible to hold any 


single factor absolutely responsible for success or failure of students. 


Language learning can be taken as an active, constructive, cognitive as well as social process. 
Therefore the successful acquisition of it requires language learners’ exposure to cognitive, physical and 


real world resources to construct meaningful knowledge. 


Now, here is a brief review of the development of the second language learning theories and methods. 
It would help us understand where we stand now and where we need to move towards. The foundation of 
contemporary language teaching can be traced back to the early part of twentieth century. Since then, 
applied linguists have been adopting various approaches and devising methods to improve the 
phenomenon of second language learning. Each new method was considered to be better than the ones 
that preceded it and was based on some specific theoretical perspective. However, there is no single 
theoretical position that may be considered absolutely dominant and so new theoretical orientations 


continue to appear. 


2.2.2.1 Behaviorism 


Initially, it was the behaviorist philosophy of learning that was followed in the field of second language 
learning. It was presented by a psychologist B.F.Skinner towards the middle of the last century for 


explaining the process of first language learning. He argued that language in all its essentials could be and 
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was taught to the young child, by the same mechanisms that he believed were used for other types of 
learning. These mechanisms mean imitation, practice, reinforcement, feedback and habit formation. 
Behaviorism was based on the positivist paradigm of knowledge that is sometimes referred to as 
‘scientific method’. Positivism is “based on the rationalistic, empiricist philosophy that originated with 
Aristotle, Francis Bacon, John Locke, August Comte, and Emmanuel Kant” ( Mertens, 2005, quoted by 


Mackenzie and Knipe, 2006). 


Positivists believe that there is only one, fixed, agreed —upon reality and since they see that reality 
existing independently of themselves, they also presume that any truths they discover about that reality 
can be equally applied to other groups or situations, regardless of the context. Positivism may be applied 
to the social world on the assumption that “the social world can be studied in the same way as the natural 
world by methods that are value free. It reflects a deterministic philosophy in which causes determine the 


outcomes (Richards, 2009). 


In the positivist tradition, Skinner’s experiment on rats led him to offer a powerful theory of learning of 
Behaviorism, based on ‘stimulus’ and ‘response’ which was later applied to the learning of human beings. 
According to Winkler (2007), for generations, many of the language classes offered across the world have 
been taught based on methodologies that reflect this approach. She recalls her own experience as a second 
language learner when she had to do a good deal of memorization of rules and words with lots of overt 
correction of errors in “drill and kill” session. The Grammar Translation Method which is a dominant 
method of language teaching in Pakistani education set up is also the outcome of this philosophy. This 
method involves a lot of translation and drilling to memorize things. Most of the practices provided rote 
responses to repetitive exercises with no room for critical thinking and creativity. The text books are 
considered to contain a single reality that cannot be questioned. The same is the case with the single 
authority of the teacher, whose view point is considered as the sole truth and as a result the teaching in 
most of the classrooms resembles a monologue (Siddiqui, 2007). In fact, such a philosophy has been the 


major reason for inducing an attitude of passivity among students. When, reality is viewed as a unitary 
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phenomenon, there is left no room for questioning, argument, discussion or reform. Everyone is forced to 


accept passively the facts as they are. 


The criticism on behaviorist view of knowledge and learning was launched in the West immediately 
after its initiation and it was long discarded in the West but we can see that it is still the guiding 
philosophy of the ELT set up in Pakistan. The major criticism on Behaviorism came from the famous 
linguist Noam Chomsky who “consistently argued that human language is too complex to be learnt in its 
entirety, from the performance data actually available to the child” and through imitation (Mitchell & 
Myles, 2004:12). Chomsky believes that there is some innate predisposition in human beings to construct 
language. Every child must have some “innate core of abstract knowledge about language form’, which 
helps them to frame their language (ibid). This core of knowledge is given the name of ‘Universal 
Grammar’. For example, all natural languages have word classes, such as Noun and Verb, and grammar 
rules that apply to these word classes. According to Chomsky, it seems quite impossible that children 


could discover such information from the speech they hear around them. 


Later, child language specialists agreed to the basic notion of an innate predisposition to language. 
However, this does not reduce the importance of environmental factors in learning language. The 
contemporary research centres on the belief that language development involves an interaction between 
innate and environmental factors. Such a notion has been arrived after long debates on the nature-nurture 
issue in the field of language learning. Nature-nurture issue has involved a debate between how much of 
human learning is based on innate dispositions, that is, some sort of genetic programming, and how much 


of it is dependent on social and cultural experiences. 


A behaviorist approach has led to certain assumptions about second language learning. One of the most 
significant assumptions is that first language habits will interfere with SL learning because they are so 
familiar and well rooted in the learner’s mind. Therefore it would be hard to replace these patterns with 


the new patterns of the second language learning. One way to increase learners’ success was to discover 
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the differences between the structures of the two languages to address the expected problem areas. 
However, it has been observed that many of the errors students make reflect no transference of the rules 
of the first language to the second. Besides, sometimes they even make mistakes when the first and 
second language structures are the same. So teaching problem structures does not always lead to 
acquisition of those structures. Just as babies acquire language, Winkler writes,” there is an acquisition 
order sequence that learners follow pretty closely” (2007:52). Some patterns like nouns and verbs linked 


with pronouns are learnt in the primary stage. Proper sentences follow in the subsequent stages. 


The Behaviorist theory also provided the grounds for adopting structuralist view towards language 
learning. The language pedagogy in 1950s was based on Structuralism developed by the British linguist, 
Palmer, in the 1920s, and subsequently by Fries and his Michigan colleagues in the 1940s. Howatt (1988) 


sums up this approach as follows: 


1. The conviction that language systems consisted of a finite set of ‘patterns’ or ‘structures’ which acted 


as models... for the production of an infinite number of similarly constructed sentences; 


2- The belief that repetition and practice resulted in the formation of accurate and fluent foreign language 


habits; 


3- A methodology which sets out to teach ‘the basics’ before encouraging learners to communicate their 


own thoughts and ideas. 


(Howatt, 1988:14-15) 


For a long time, the positivist paradigm had been accepted without question because of its historical 
respectability. Many of the later methods like direct method, audio-lingual and communicative language 
teaching, too, were based on a positivist philosophy. They all focused on the use of language in real life 
situations. The first two are again based on habit formation with more importance placed on drill and 


practice. The communicative language teaching focused on communicative competence rather than 
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linguistic competence (Cook, 2001). The main focus was the ability to use the language appropriately 
rather than the grammatical knowledge or habit formation of the previous methods. It was more related to 
theories of L1 acquisition than theories of L2 learning. It was based on the idea of interlanguage system. 
So for the first time it was acknowledged that the learners need freedom to construct language for 
themselves. The teacher’s role changed to that of organizer and helper rather than controller. More room 
was allowed for students’ mistakes as the idea was that they would overcome these themselves through a 
continuous use. Out of communicative language teaching arose task based learning and social 


communication. 


Later, as the nature of research in the social sciences became more multifaceted, and more and more 
complex questions arose, the shortcomings of the behaviorist approach became more and more apparent. 
It was cognitive approach to learning that was increasingly being focused in the field of second language 
research. Cognition refers to mental activity including thinking, remembering, learning and using 
language (The American Heritage Dictionary, 2002). When we apply a cognitive approach to learning 
and teaching, we focus on the understanding of information and concepts. If we are able to understand the 
connections between concepts, break down information and rebuild with logical connections, then our 


retention of material and understanding will increase. 


2.2.2.2 Cognitive Approach 


A cognitive approach to language learning is basically the comprehension of the rules of the language 
through which the student will be able to create sentences he/she has never heard before. Language is not 
the mere repetition of identical responses but creation of new response. Cognitive approach focuses more 
on the language acquisition device (LAD) as an internalized system of rules which underlie both 
comprehension and production (Winkler, 2007) so here, imitation and memorization are not taken as 


comprehension. 
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There are some underlying assumptions of a cognitive approach to language learning. Firstly, L2 
learning is inevitably different from L1 learning. Learning a first language, is ‘learning how to mean’ 
(Halliday, 1975); language is used to relate to others and to communicate ideas. However those learning a 
second language already know how to mean. The presence of a language already in L2 learners make 
them quite different from L1 learners so beliefs of behaviorism cannot be automatically applied to L2 


learners. 


In another way, L1 learning is believed to influence L2 learning. L1 helps learners when it has 
elements in common with the second language and hinders them when they differ. For instance the 
structure pattern of sentences in L1 and the accent of L1 often have a great influence on performance in 
L2. That‘s the reason SLA research insists that learners should be judged by the standards appropriate for 
them and not by those used for native speakers. However peculiar and limited they may be, learners’ 
sentences come from the learners’ own language system. The focus of SLA research has been the 
learner’s own language system whereby learners are assumed to invent a system of their own rather than 
imitating any given system. This idea had a major effect on teaching philosophy in the 1970s. Before, 
mistakes of learners were accorded to a lack of practice or a lack of knowledge about grammar rules. 
Now learners’ mistakes are taken to be inevitable and natural part of the learners’ temporary language 


systems (Winkler, 2007). 


Cognitive theorists view second language acquisition as a conscious and thinking process that involves 
the deliberate use of learning strategies (ibid). Learning strategies are special ways of processing 
information that help in comprehension, learning or memorizing. This explanation of language learning is 
in sharp contrast with the behaviorist theory of language learning, which sees language learning as an 
unconscious, automatic process. Though the focus still remains on learning grammatical structures but the 
cognitive approach emphasized the importance of meaningful practice, and the structures were presented 


inductively, i.e. the rules came after exposure to examples. 
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Cognitive psychologists like Piaget, Tolman, Ausubel and many others were more interested in the 
internal mechanism of human thought and the processes of knowing. These psychologists have attempted 
to find out the answers to mental structures, such as what is stored and how it is stored, and to mental 
processes concerning how the integration and retrieval of information is operated. The theoretical 
assumptions in cognitive psychology helped instructional systems in designing effective processing 
strategies for the learners to get knowledge, e.g. mnemonic devices to assist the short-term memory, 
rehearsal strategies to maintain information, and the use of metaphors and analogies to relate the new 


information to previous knowledge (www. learningandteaching.info/learning/aspects_cog.htm). 


Piaget (1985) suggested that learning process is iterative, in which new information is shaped to fit into 
the learner's existing knowledge, and existing knowledge is itself modified to accommodate the new 


information. The major concepts in this cognitive process include: 


e Assimilation: it occurs when a child perceives new objects or events in terms of existing schemes 


or operations. This is a process of fitting new information into existing cognitive structures. 


e Accommodation: it occurs when existing schemes or operations must be modified to account for 
a new experience. This is a process of modifying existing cognitive structures based upon new 


information. 


e Equilibration: it is the master developmental process, encompassing both assimilation and 
accommodation. Reception of new information or new experience may create a state of 
disequilibrium which can be only resolved when a more adaptive, more sophisticated mode of 


thought is adopted. 


Piaget's conception of equilibration (1985) suggests a dynamic construction process of human's 
cognitive structure. His theory about learning has affected learning and instruction in many ways. For 
instance, he stresses the need of a learning environment that supports the activity of the child: children 


acquire knowledge through actions, and thinking is considered to be action-based. This led to the concept 
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of task based learning that takes place in an active, discovery-oriented environment. Activity-oriented 
classrooms are also the basic features of Piagetian-inspired instruction. He also emphasizes that children's 
interactions with their peers are an important source of cognitive development: peer interactions are 
essential in helping them move beyond egocentric thought. Another concept put forth by Piaget is that 
such problems may be posed before students that help them move to a new level of understanding. 
Besides, Socratic dialogue may be employed to help students explore the truth and to become aware of 


misconceptions and faulty reasoning. (www.learningandteaching.info/learning/aspects_cog.htm) 
The main goals of the cognitive approaches towards language learning can be summarized as below: 


e Giving importance to the prior knowledge and the experiences of their culture, and using this 


knowledge in their learning of a new language 
e Developing an awareness of the language structures. 
e Learning the content and skills necessary to pursue academic goals 
e Choosing suitable strategies that improve the learning skills 
e Developing the ability to work in a group setting successfully 
e Promoting independent learning 


Knowledge about cognitive approaches to language learning is also lacking among the English 
Language teachers in our public sector. Perhaps that is why they still cling to the age old Grammar 
Translation Method that has been discussed in detail in the preceding paragraphs. A cognitive approach 
towards learning sees every mind as a different processor of knowledge. Students base what they do on 
their previous experiences of learning and using language. They cannot be supposed to start from a 
scratch without any background or predisposition to learn (Cook, 2001). So in the west, now not many 
researchers adhere to a strict notion of positivism, but it provides a useful contrast to another important 
perspective that developed in the social sciences, constructivism and which has deeply influenced the 


learning philosophy. 
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2.2.2.3 Constructivism 


Constructivism is a term used to describe those theories about learning which are based on cognitive as 
well as humanistic views. If behaviorism regards the organism as a black box, cognitive theory 
acknowledges the importance of the mind in making sense of the material it receives. However, cognitive 
theory still presupposes that the role of the learner is primarily to assimilate whatever the teacher presents. 
But Constructivism suggests that the learner is much more actively involved in collaboration with the 


teacher in creating "constructing" new meanings. 


In contrast to positivists, constructivists believe that there is no universally agreed upon reality or 
universal ‘truth’. Rather, ‘meaning is socially constructed by individuals in interaction with their world’ 
(Merriam, 2002: 3). This means that each individual interprets reality in a different way and therefore 
creates or constructs his or her own unique understandings of the world. So there are multiple 
constructions and multiple interpretations of reality. Besides, these constructions and interpretations are 
not static. They change depending upon time and circumstances, so reality is not universal but person-, 
context-, and time-bound (Croker, 2009). The constructivist theorists stress the need to understand these 
multiple ways of looking at the world, which becomes quite a challenge. In the same way, as teachers, it 
becomes necessary for us to understand the multiple ways of looking at the world through which our 


students understand. 


Constructivism has two forms: 


e cognitive constructivism which explains how a learner understands things in terms of the 
developmental stages of mind and the learning styles that vary from person to person, and 
e social constructivism which emphasizes how meanings and understandings grow out of 


social interaction. 


(www. learningandteaching.info/learning/constructivism) 
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Hence, Constructivism emphasizes not merely how individuals receive material to be learned and 
“construct” it inside their heads, but how they and their teachers construct it between them through their 
dialogue. The major focus is on the learner as an active "maker of meanings". The role of the teacher is to 
enter into a dialogue with the learner, trying to understand the meaning of the material to be learned from 
the view point of that learner, and to help her or him to refine the understanding until it corresponds with 


that of the teacher. 


Unlike the positivist paradigm whose sole emphasis is on measuring outcomes, the constructivists focus 
on understanding the process of what’s going on in a given context with an intention of understanding the 
world of human experience. They acknowledge the influence of the learners’ experiences and 
backgrounds on the process of learning. Though many features are shared by students belonging to the 
same culture yet brain differences matter a lot. Hence, it becomes necessary to engage the students in 
discussion, so as to listen to their point of view and thus negotiate the reality described in the text in 
relation to their own context. However, the constructivist paradigm is not unproblematic as individual 
constructions and interpretations of reality are always value-laden. And this was what led to the need and 
the subsequent emergence of critical pedagogy (the rationale and development of critical pedagogy 


explained at length in the previous section). 


2.2.3 Influence of Critical Pedagogy on SLA and SLL 


Since the second half of the last century, there has been a growing feeling among the SLA and SLL 
researchers and theorists that cognitively oriented SLA research has failed to consider the social and 
political complexity of language learning and, thus, does not offer the varied approaches to language 
learning demanded by diverse learning conditions (Benesch, 2001; Canagarajah, 1999, 2002a; Morgan 
1998; Norton & Toohey, 2004; Pennycook, 1999; Ramanathan, 2002). These theorists have recently 


proposed that critical pedagogy is crucial to English language teaching because it provides a critical 
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vision to teachers as well as learners that may enable them to improvise the most appropriate way of 


learning that suits their context. 


The mainstream ELT methods (like Grammar Translation Method, the Direct Method, the Audio- 
Lingual Method, Total Physical Response, Communicative Langauage Teaching, etc.) claim to be 
‘universal’ with ‘absolute’ answers. But a critical approach understands learning as locally situated, 
personal, socio-historical, and political, and thus allows for teaching approaches which are appropriate to 
particular situations (Canagarajah, 2000a). Though a cognitive approach to learning seems to share some 
of the features of a critical approach towards learning, most of the basic concepts underlying them are in 
sharp contrast with each other. An understanding of these differences as discussed by Canagarajah (1999) 


would be helpful in realizing the objectives of the Critical English Language Learning: 


e The concept that prevails in cognitive approach towards learning involves the sole activity of 
human mind. Emotions, imagination, and intuition are to be suppressed, since they are subjective 
phenomenon and could spoil the objectivity required in learning. In the follow up of a positivist 
tradition, cognitive domain is viewed as entirely separate from affective domain. By contrast, in 
critical pedagogy (CP), it is considered unwise and impossible to remain uninvolved in the 
learning process. Just as the personal background of the learner influences how something is 
learned, what is learned influences the person; our consciousness, identity, and relationships are 


reconstructed in the educational experience. 


e Traditionally, the learner is supposed to rise above everything in the environment (that is, society, 
culture, ideology) in order to be impartial and neutral in the acquisition of knowledge. However, 
CP takes the learner as located in the environment, conditioned by the influences of his or her 
own context. Similarly, schooling has been traditionally defined as neutral site. Generally, 
individuals have no consciousness of the power politics that works behind the scene and regulates 


the behavior through the designing of curriculum and assessment. Teachers as well as learners 
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just follow the rules without the consciousness of the interests of the institutional politics. But CP 
realizes that schooling is deeply influenced by the larger social and political contexts in which it 


is situated. 


e Modes of learning and thinking have typically been considered to be common for all people. 
Traditionally, it is believed that what is learned is factual, impartial, and therefore correct for 
everyone. Knowledge is considered to provide the one universally true view of reality. That is 
why textual knowledge is usually considered to be perfectly true and as such cannot be 
challenged. However, CP holds that knowledge is socially constructed, multiple realities are there 
and so the different traditions of knowing found in diverse communities need to be negotiated in 


the learning process. 


e The cognitive view of knowledge regards it to be devoid of values of any moral, cultural, or 
ethical character. But CP believes that everything is value-laden. The institutionalized forms of 
knowledge always embody assumptions and perspectives of the dominant social groups. Such 
knowledge imposes the same value system on everyone in order to legitimize the dominance of 
the elite groups. The traditional educators assume that learning is value-free, pragmatic, and 
autonomous; they can practice teaching as an innocent activity of passing on correct facts, truths, 
and skills to the students. However, critical pedagogues believe that teachers have the ethical 
responsibility of negotiating the hidden values and interests behind knowledge and are expected 
to help students to adopt a critical perspective. This critical perspective is the major focus of 


Critical English Language learning. 


According to Canagarajah (2002b), Western language teaching methods do not adequately address 
classroom realities. The great complexity of the social, cultural, and historical contexts do not allow the 
use of specific methods in classrooms. So Canagarajah is in favor of pedagogy of postmethodism where 


any particular method may not be considered the only suitable one. It is unwise to regard any approach to 
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be the ‘universal’ and ‘absolute’ answer with the growing realization about the significance of social, 
cultural, and historical aspects in language learning. Canagarajah (2002b) suggests the need of the 
negotiation between teachers and students to devise a suitable teaching approach that varies according to 


contexts and goals. 


Besides, Canagarajah (1999) is of the view that methods are not neutral instruments that are the result 
of empirical research for purely practical reasons. These are but cultural and ideological constructs with 
political and economic interests. The truth in his argument becomes quite evident when we recall how the 
language teaching policies have affected and are still affecting the political and economic as well as 
academic life of our country as mentioned before and as would be discussed in detail in the English 
language policies section (Chapter 4). It is a common knowledge how much destructive Lord Macaulay’s 
philosophy of English language education has been to our culture and traditions as it has provided a 


training entirely alien to our temperament and environment. 


Besides, the adoption of behaviorist model of English language learning has retarded the development 
of original thought and research. This accounts as a major reason for lack of creativity and critical 
thinking among us. It is primarily because English language has been adopted but not adapted by us. The 
fact that teaching is an interactive process between society and the classroom is often ignored and 
questions of culture, development, equal opportunities, identity, and most importantly self-esteem do not 
form a part of the English language curriculum. As a result, the teaching community has failed to evolve 


indigenous critical tools without which empowerment remains only a dream (Baral, 2006). 


At present, English language teachers are caught up in an illusion that they are empowering the 
students by helping them learn a language that promises a superior place in almost every field of life. 
What becomes ironic is the fact that it is they who actually disempower the students by infusing in them 
an attitude of passive receptance of textual content. This content, in most instances, takes them away from 


their own immediate social issues and as a consequence makes them aloof. Moreover, they start looking 
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at their own culture as somewhat inferior to the culture they are taught about in the Western literature. 
The prevalent mode of teaching of English turns a teacher, as Freire observes (1970), into a “...narrating 
Subject” who “makes deposits which the students patiently receive, memorize, and repeat...” (Freire, 
1970:46). So not just the students but also the English teacher feels handicapped as he/she, instead of 
developing his/her own ways of teaching, accepts the methods of teaching imposed on him. 
Subconsciously, the teachers accept the supremacy of not only the language but also the teaching 
practices. In this way, being disempowered themselves, they become a source of cultural invasion. All 
this happens due to a lack of critical consciousness. When teachers themselves are not critically conscious 


of the linguistic imperialism they have been subjected to, how can they empower their students? 


Kumaravadivelu (2001), too rejects the methods in language teaching and suggests more emphasis on 
alternative pedagogical principles: namely, particularity, practicality, and possibility. Language learning 
conditions vary according to particular contexts, thereby necessitating the assessment of practicality of 
various approaches and methods. Kumaravadivelu stresses on the significance of “a context-sensitive” 
pedagogy that understands and addresses the local linguistic, sociocultural, and political concerns” 
(Kumaravadivelu, 2001:544). According to him a dichotomy exists between theorists who have been 
assigned the role of producing the methods and teachers who have been assigned the role of consuming 
and employing the methods and such a dichotomy is the major reason of impracticality of such methods. 
A post-method pedagogy encourages teachers to theorize their practice and practice what they theorize 
(praxis). Only in this way students’ linguistic needs cannot be separated from social needs and the 


teachers would also hold themselves socially responsible for shaping students’ identities in the classroom. 


2.2.4 Consciousness Raising Lessons in ELT 


Morgan (1998) suggests developing critical pedagogy lessons for ESL/EFL learners that “are intended 
to help prepare students for a social world in which language practices can deny as well as provide 
opportunity. It is through such awareness that newcomers might better develop the language skills 


necessary to act in their best interests and contribute effectively in the development of a more equitable 
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and tolerant society” (p. 6). Morgan (1998) documents how his class raised awareness by selecting for 
discussion content both socially and individually meaningful to students such as the Gulf War, 
immigrants, social justice, and environmental issues. He then encouraged students to reflect on their own 
life histories so that they find themselves in larger contexts through meaningful content. For example, 
reading, speaking, and writing activities enabled his ethnically Chinese students to see the way in which 
they have been positioned as immigrants and, for most of them, females. The same activities may be 
employed for graduate students by English language teachers in our set up. Such content or issues may be 


selected that are interesting and meaningful to them in their context. 


A same attempt was carried out by Benesch who as an ESP teacher introduced various features of 
critical pedagogy in her psychology lecture in an urban college in U.S during 1994-95. The strength of 
students was 400-500 with two lecturers. Benesch tried to balance needs and rights of the students. By 
“needs analysis” she means, analyzing the requirements of the course in which students are enrolled and 
by “rights analysis” she means the requirements of the students related to their immediate lives. At first 
she selected a topic “anorexia” to balance gender in the curriculum as previously no issue affecting 
women was included in the psychology curriculum. Besides she wanted to generate discussion about it as 
a social issue as well. She divided them into groups, encouraged discussions and project work. She 
reports how her students learn about multiple perspectives through engaging in rich discussions about it. 
She did her best not to manipulate the views of students but just facilitated these through generating more 
questions. Later they produced group project about the topic where they learn to work in cooperation, 
community and communion which Benesch quotes as Feminist proposals thereby adding that dimension 


to her critical pedagogy. Then they were allowed to choose issues from their social life. 


Whether the content is academic or not, consciousness-raising through critical issues requires a deep 
level of engagement both from students and the teacher. It is crucial that the content be immediate and 
meaningful to students so that they become aware of both the reproductive nature and the possibility of 


resistance to problematic content. Another important point is that, in the process of discussing critical 
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issues that are meaningful and engaging, students develop their writing, grammatical, and oral 
competence. Thus, teaching English Language in a critical mode would serve the dual purposes of 


language development and consciousness-raising. 


Fredricks (2007) describes how he successfully implemented critical pedagogy and critical literacy 
instruction in a reading program in Dushanbe, Tajikistan. Replacing the traditional curriculum with the 
one that was more immediate to learners’ culture, he employed a critical approach to evoke learners’ 
interest and participation. A key goal of the program was to promote student-led dialogue about texts that 
examined authors’ motives and messages. So students were allowed to mold the curriculum and 
discussions in ways that reflected their diverse cultural values. They selected novels like “Reading Lolita 
in Tehran” (Nafisi, 2003), a story about a female Iranian professor and her students during the period of 
the revolution, and “The Kite Runner”’(Hosseini, 2003), a story about loyalty, friendship and ethnic 
tensions between boys growing up in Afghanistan. Students expressed a great deal of enthusiasm for “The 
Kite Runner” and, while it was one of the most challenging texts, it easily generated the richest 
discussions. Fredricks believes that his efforts to provide them with choices contributed to their growth as 
readers as well as their motivation to read. Besides, in the process of exploring and debating their 
reactions to texts, Fredricks felt that he as an EFL instructor and his students belonging to an entirely 
different culture acquired valuable knowledge of each other’s worldviews. So we see how even EFL 
instructors who know little about their students’ cultures can create an active learning environment using 
culturally relevant pedagogy in a way that both the teacher and students gain cultural insight through 
discussions of texts. However what is important is that during this process, teachers should remain critical 


of their own biases and views and encourage their students to challenge them as well as each other. 
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SECTION II 


Theoretical Framework of CELT 


Despite the examples of a few classrooms that have been mentioned in the last section, in language 
teaching the discussion on CP has been mostly limited to its need and rationale and not much has been 
done to find its practical application in language classrooms. Especially in a Pakistani context, this form 
of pedagogy is absolutely new and hitherto has not been the topic of any existing research. Though, 
Shaban (2009) claims to promote critical thinking pedagogy in English Language Teaching, the scope of 
his study remains confined to the introduction of some technical skills of critical thinking in the paper of 
English essay writing in the CSS (Central Superior Services) Examination held in Pakistan. His study 
does not deal with the application of the tenets of critical pedagogy in English language classrooms as 
have been highlighted in the previous two sections. So, the current study would be the first research 
carried out in a Pakistani ELT set up that explores the possibility of introducing critical pedagogy in the 
classroom. In this section, some areas of the application of critical pedagogy for English Language 


teachers in Pakistan would be looked into. 


Cangarajah (2005) does not regard critical pedagogy as a theory ‘but a way of “doing” learning and 
teaching’. Pennycook (2001) also calls it ‘teaching with an attitude’. The main purpose of critical 
pedagogues is the transformation of society through education, including language teaching. With the 
growing realization of the significant role of language (discourse) in molding our consciousness and 
manipulating our existence in today’s world, critical language awareness (Fairclough 1993) has become a 
primary manifestation of critical consciousness. In fact, critical pedagogy is most appropriately applicable 
in the field of applied linguistics as it is chiefly through language that power works and gets perpetuated 
in almost every domain of life. The educational space is thus, broadened to include the social, cultural, 


and political dynamics of language use’ (Kumaravadivelu, 2006:70). 
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The broad theoretical framework of my study is best illustrated through the graphic Figure 2.2, a model 
presented by Keyes (2009). It beautifully demonstrates how critical awareness of text leads the reader to 
connect it with other texts, its particular context and ultimately to the world at large. Such an interaction 
of the reader with the text, encouraging him/her to connect it to self and to the world may be assumed to 


lead to a transformation of not only oneself but also of the world one interacts with. 


Keyes (2009) combines a literacy strategy called QCT (Question, Connect, Transform) presented by 
Janet Richards and another strategy called Relevant Reads (created by Stephen Layne) which she came 
across during an International Reading Association conference (Keyes 2009). The QCT strategy, as 
described by Keyes deals with the selection of historically situated texts in which students can question an 
event or action within it, connect it to their lives today, then place themselves in the text in order to act 
and help provide possible “transformation” of the plot. The Relevant Reads strategy provided her with 
practical ways to engage students in relevant literacy situations. This exercise provided an opportunity for 
students to be “empowered subjects” as they realized social inequities of others while simultaneously 
discovering “their own capacities to re-create them” (Darder, Baltodano & Torres, 2003, p. 15). At that 
time, many teachers were using the scaffolds of “Text to Self, Text to Text, and Text to World,” to guide 
student connections, so she created the graphic below to help teachers utilize the strategies of QCT and 


Relevant Reads in their classrooms for relating the text to self, text to text and text to world. 


Keyes’ purpose for the graphic (Fig 2.2) is to show the possibilities for democratic classrooms (Dewey, 


1938), and to allow teachers to see how what they already do can be built upon for student development 


of critical consciousness or “conscientization” (Freire, 1972). 
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Figure 2.2 
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2.3.1 ‘Connecting the Word with the World’ 


When we apply this model to the field of ELT, we find critical practice in language teaching is about 
“connecting the word with the world’ (Freire, 1970). Here, language is considered to be an ideology, not 
just system. Even though language is so important in our lives and we quite easily make use of it 
hundreds of times in a day, most of us are not aware of the roles it plays in shaping our identity. Our lives 
are filled with language. It is not just used to describe our experiences. In fact, it helps us negotiate our 


way through every situation and relationships of life. 


To live means to use language to participate in dialogue: to ask questions, to heed, to 
respond, to agree, and so forth. In this dialogue a person participates wholly and 
throughout his whole life: with his eyes, lips, hands, soul, spirit, with his whole body 
and deeds and so a person invests his/her entire self in discourse (Bakhtin, 1984: 


293). 


We cannot imagine our existence without language. It is the medium in which we live, move and give 
meaning to our identities and existence. So it is not just a tool for communication but an intrinsic aspect 
of our identity (Pennycook, 2001). Infact, Robert LePage and Andre Tabouret-Killer as quoted by 


Winkler(2007) call every communication event ‘an act of identity’. 


This notion of language as ideology is quite novice in our set up. The traditional notion of language as 
a reflection of reality or a means of communication is still being cherished here. That is the reason, 
language is being taught as a grammatical system of basic rules which have to be memorized by the 
learners. Our English language teachers need to see that the current linguists no longer see language as a 
passive tool of communication or expression but as a social practice (discourse) that does not merely 
reflect a reality which is independent of it. Language is in active relationship to reality and it changes 
reality as well as perpetuates it (Fairclough, 1993). Language is “an active creator and manipulator of 


social realities, personal relationships and self identities.” (Pennycook, 2007). 
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2.3.2 Language as Discourse 


Fairclough (1993) describes the role of language as discourse that helps in creating identities through 
an illustration that is quite relevant to teaching and learning contexts. He draws our attention to the social 
order of a school. Every school has an order of discourse which gives different roles, or in other words, 
different identities to students and teachers and they act in accordance with the demands of the social 
roles assigned to them. As a consequence, they are supposed to do or say certain things and also avoid 
doing or saying other things. So this is a case where school as a social structure, in the particular form of 
discourse conventions, determines discourse. Moreover, through occupying particular social roles or 
“subject positions’, as Fairclough (1993) sees it, students and teachers also reproduce them. In this sense, 
we can say that language as discourse not only determines social identities but also reproduces social 
structure. This accounts as a major reason for our rigid adherence to the outdated methods of teaching and 
learning. Our educational institutions impose unthinking obedience and result-oriented teaching as 
established orders of the institution and in the follow up of these, we as teachers as well as students 


reproduce the same in our own subjective positions. 


2.3.3 Why Critical Language Awareness 


The current era is witnessing an increasingly discursive existence due to a process of globalization. 
Language as discourse has gained tremendous power and a multiplicity of discourses is affecting each and 
every aspect of our life. Hence, an awareness of the nuances of language becomes quite necessary to 
resist and challenge linguistic exploitation. A major form of critical consciousness, therefore, is critical 
language awareness of discourse (Fairclough, 1993), that is increasingly being seen as the basis of social 


emancipation. 


The term, Critical Language Awareness was first introduced by Norman Fairclough (1993) who 
believes it to be part of people’s resources for living in new ways. According to him, the process of 


globalization is another name for time/space compression and the ‘extended textual mediation’ of lives 
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through radio, television and information technology. This makes critical language awareness 
increasingly important; according to Fairclough (1993), people need to know about discourses; what 
insights a particular discourse gives us and what other insights it cuts us off from; whose discourse it is, 
and what they gain from its use; what other discourses there are around and how this one has become so 


dominant. 


In our society, it is easy to observe manifestations of the power of discourse in almost every sphere 
because of non existence of a culture of critical thinking and questioning. It is not a big challenge for 
advertising agencies to manage discourse to attract consumers here. Generally, people get easily attracted 
towards the tall claims of the product selling companies as they are used to taking the surface meanings of 
the words. They are not well equipped to critically see through the workings of the language as they feel it 
just to be a means of communication. In Fairclough’s words, “If people are to live in this complex world 
rather than just being carried along by it, they need resources to know about such things and those 
resources include a critical awareness of language and discourse which can only come through language 


education” (Fairclough, 1998). 


2.3.4 Critical Language Study 


The theoretical framework of the present study is the concept of ‘Critical Language Awareness’, a 
term first introduced by Norman Fairclough (1993) who believes it to be part of people’s resources for 
living in new ways. Critical Language Awareness of discourse is increasingly being seen as the basis of 
social emancipation as in modern society, power is exercised through discourses and more particularly 
through the ideological workings of language. That is why it is a linguistic epoch as recognized by social 
theorists like Pierre Bourieu, Michel Foucault, and Jurgen Habermas. Ideologies are assumptions that 
underlie the social behavior and through recurrence of familiar ways of behavior legitimize those power 
differences that are usually taken for granted (Fairclough, 1993). The most common form of social 


behavior is common sense assumptions and these find expression through language. ‘Ideological 
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workings of language’ means that ideological or commonsense assumptions are not just expressed 
through but also perpetuated through language. In our society, we find a pervasive influence of 
commonsense assumptions over our daily lives most of which are ironically “‘non-sensical’ assumptions 
like those about prestige and honor killings, gender inequalities, class differences etc which lead to 
various injustices and miserable conditions for many individuals. But we see that the language that is 
generally used to describe these commonsense assumptions legitimizes these and makes people blind to 


the misery they lead to. 


In the context of English language teaching, the social linguists stress that any model that presents an 
instrumental view of language is inadequate. It is the perspective of language as socially constituted and 
constituting that is missing in the learning set ups. It is not in accordance with the real notion of education 
if students are presented with “any element of their humanly produced and humanly changeable social 
environment as if it were a part of the natural environment over which they have no control” (Fairclough, 
1993). It means that if we take language just as a fixed means to transmit and not enable the students to 
think about its social origins and social effects, this would not serve the real purpose of education. Such 
ways of representing language develop a passive receptance of it, without making it an object of 
contemplation. As a consequence, students become non- critical and passive, start taking everything for 
granted and remain unaware of their human potential for bringing about positive improvements in their 
lives. However, if the socially constituted nature of the language is made apparent to the students, they 
would approach it in a totally different way. It would make them think about the social features of 
language, the why and how of a particular discourse and this thinking ultimately paves the way towards 


critical reflexivity. It is this ‘consciousness’ that Fairclough views as ‘first step towards emancipation’. 


The Critical Language Awareness perspective engages both language learners and teachers in 
questioning and responding to the common-sense assumptions that are linguistically mediated; enables 
the learners to question the validity of ideas in texts or judge the ideas of other people. They would be 


enabled to filter knowledge of all sorts through their reasoning and to find logical flaws instead of 
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accepting them as they are (Pennycook, 2007). Instead of career opportunism, the primary focus of 


language learning here is to: 


empower learners by providing them with a critical analytical framework to help them 
reflect on their own language experiences and practices and on the language practices 
of others in the institutions of which they are a part and in the wider society within 


which they live (Clark and Ivanic,1997 quoted by Pennycook, 2007). 


Such a view of ‘language education’ led Fairclough (1993) to envision ‘Critical Language Study’. 


2.3.4.1 Fairclough’s models of Critical Language Study 


In his book, “Language and Power”, he presents two models that may be employed in a classroom to 
teach language within a critical framework. The first one (Figure 2.3) is a more general one and may help 
learners in critically analyzing the discursive features of verbal, written and visual texts. While the second 
one is specifically designed to help language teachers in devising the methods to foster critical language 
awareness among students. An acquaintance with some basic concepts put forth by Fairclough is 


necessary before we proceed to discuss those models: 


2.3.4.1.1 Language as a Social Phenomenon 


The conception of language that is needed in Critical Language Study is that of discourse, that is 
language as a form of social practice. This implies that language is a part of society, a social process and a 
socially conditioned process. Whenever we speak or listen or write or read, we do so in ways which are 
determined socially and have social effects. Our social roles determine largely what we are supposed to 
think or say (both activities involving language). Even in the most intimate and personal encounters, we 
use language that is socially determined by the social relationships and social contexts and which in turn 
also has social effects. Social phenomena are also linguistic as they get exchanged and perpetuated 


through the use of language. Language is the medium whereby we make social interactions of all sort. 
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2.3.4.1.2 Text as Discourse 


Fairclough uses the term ‘text’ for both written and verbal texts. He views “text as a product and 
discourse as the whole process of social interaction of which a text is just a part’(1993: 24). Discourse as 
a process, thus includes in addition to the text the process of production, of which the text is a product, 
and the process of interpretation, for which the text is a resource. Textual analysis cannot thus remain 
limited to the formal properties of a text but should involve the process of production as well as process 
of interpretation. This brings us to an interplay between properties of texts and ‘member resources’ (MR) 
which in the words of Fairclough, “people have in their heads and draw upon when they produce or 
interpret texts—including their knowledge of language, representations of the natural and social worlds 


they inhabit, values, beliefs, assumptions, and so on.” (Fairclough, 1993). 


2.3.4.1.3 Member Resources 


These resources which we draw upon to produce and interpret texts are cognitive (as they are in our 
heads) as well as social. They are social in a sense that we internalize what is socially produced and 
transferred to us, and we use this internalized MR in our social interactions, including discourse. So the 
forces that shape society occupy a strong place in the individual psyche. They are deeply embedded in the 
mental schema of individuals. What makes them more effective is the fact that they do not become 
apparent. Social conventions not only influence the production but also interpretation of texts. For 
instance, different cognitive strategies are conventionally expected when someone reads a poem, a novel, 
a newspaper or an advertisement. This relationship between social conditions and production and 


interpretation of texts is well illustrated by Fairclough in Figure 2.3 (The First Model): 
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Social conditions of production 


Process of production 


Process of interpretation 


Interaction 


Social conditions of interpretation 


Context 





Figure 2.3 


This diagram helps in analyzing the text not just as a unit in itself, but also takes into account the social 
processes of production, interpretation on the one hand and the relationship between texts and their 
immediate situational context and remote social context on the other hand. This relationship can be 


critically analyzed in the following three stages: 


I-Description 


Here, formal properties of the text are described. Text is viewed as an object that is unproblematically 
given. This mode is commonly employed in the teaching of literary texts in educational institutions. The 
writer’s viewpoint is taken on a subjective level without any external influence. Focus is laid on 
grammatical structure, vocabulary and linguistic devices employed by the writer. However, here too 


social conventions play their part in defining the perimeters of description for a specific piece of writing. 
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II-Interpretation 


In this stage, text is viewed as a product as well as a resource that helps in its interpretation. Here the 
cognitive processes of participants are involved which assign meaning to the text based on the member 
resources of the participants. So social factors already find their way in the process of production and 
interpretation. The problem is that these are not acknowledged as being a force influencing both the 


processes. 


II-Explanation 


Here, the relationship between interaction and social context is analyzed. How social forces affect the 
production as well as interpretation and how text contributes to social effects, both perspectives are taken 
into account in this stage. People are generally not aware of the complex relationships between the social 
discourse, the textual discourse and their own discourse. Critical Language Study thus helps people to 


become conscious of opaque causes and consequences of their own discourse. 


In my action research, I would employ the above model of textual interpretation in the teaching of 
literary texts in a B.A classroom. I would engage my students in analyzing texts at these three levels. It is 
assumed that understanding texts at descriptive level linked to an understanding at the contextual level 
would make texts meaningful and interesting for them. It is likely that their understanding of the 
discourse as a social practice would be enlarged. The methods for developing such an understanding that I 


plan to employ are questioning, oral discussions and written exercises. 


The Second Model 


The second model put forth by Fairclough addresses another need. This model is based on the notion 
that the purpose of language education is not awareness for its own sake, but that awareness should 


accompany the development of the capabilities of learners as producers and interpreters of discourse. 
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Language capabilities: potential 


Purposeful discourse Critical language awareness 


Language capabilities: experience 


Figure 2.4 


This model rests on two guiding principles and these are: 


1. Joining awareness and practice: developing students’ potential language capabilities depends on an 


accompaniment of purposeful discourse practice with critical language awareness. 


2. Building on experience: critical language awareness is developed upon the existing language 


capabilities and the experience or mental schema of students. 


Awareness of language needs to be developed on two levels. Firstly, it is awareness about the role of 
member resources in the processes of production and interpretation. It is necessary to make the students 
aware of these resources that they are already equipped with and how these resources help them in 
understanding, interpreting and producing discourses. Once students become aware of their member 
resources and how they function in discourse, they can raise questions about the social origins of the 
member resources, the effects of ideology on these and how both MR and the social relations underlying 
them are reproduced and transformed in discourse. This brings us to the second level of awareness that 


corresponds to explanation. 
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Explanation would help in generating an understanding about the social, cultural and traditional forces 
that influence language. Besides it would also help them understand the role played by language in 
perpetuating these forces. In this way, students’ language capabilities can be developed to the point 
where the common sense practices and constraints of currently dominant orders of discourse are probed, 


challenged, and transformed-rather than simply training students to be good at being conventional. 


Fairclough devised his models for a context where English language is not L2 but L1.The MRs of 
students in that set up include a good command over the basic grammar and structural features of that 
language. Therefore, an application of his models in the Pakistani set up where students’ proficiency in 
English language is very low is likely to involve problems. So, these models would be slightly molded to 


suit the particular needs of the current research context. 


In the present Action Research, these models will be used in the interpretation and explanation of 
literary texts. Purposeful discourse in the research context would be created through relating the text to 
everyday lives of the students. Thus an interpretation of the text as well as explanation in relation to their 
context would together build up the language potential of the learners. Though, L1 would be employed 
generally in verbal discussions, it would help in generating greater understanding about the way L2 is 


used. 


The ability to talk about or write critically about language becomes an important part of students’ 
language capabilities. L1 can be used as a meta language, for talking about another language, that is L2. 
Thus, it would help the students talk about texts, and interactions, and social context- the three stages of 


description, interpretation and explanation. 


The second principle of building on experience involves three steps; reflecting on experience, 
systematizing experience and explanation, and developing practice. The students may be asked to select 
any issue related to their immediate life and describe it from the viewpoints of those people who are 


generally not given any importance, for instance, a librarian, a person who runs canteen, a gardener or a 
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sweeper in the college. Such narratives may lead the students to produce what Fairclough refers as 
‘emancipatory discourse’- discourse that goes outside currently dominant conventions in some way. 
Therefore, it can help the students to overcome their sense of impotence by showing that existing orders 
of discourse are not fixed but are changeable. They are likely to become more confident, independent 


(empowered) and critical. 


These models put forth by Fairclough are based on the premise that the development of language 
capabilities necessarily involves a blending of the existing abilities and experiences, a growing critical 
awareness of language, and the capacity to engage in purposeful discourse. In classrooms, this praxis- 
focused model can prove to be very helpful in educating for a democratic society. Joan Wink (2005) 
reminds us that the world, our schools and our students have changed; literacy is no longer just reading 
and writing. “Literacies are reading, writing, and reflecting. Literacies help us to make sense of our world 


and do something about it” (p. 47). 


These models by Fairclough are linked beautifully on a broader level by Keyes (2009) in the graphic 
(Figure 2.2) as discussed before. It shows how the process of interpretation of the text may lead to an 
understanding of text, self as well as the world at large and how such learning may empower one to 


transform oneself and consequently the world around. 


On a broader level, hence the CLA perspective assists in fostering critical consciousness that leads to 
responsible citizenry; a realization of one’s place, one’s rights as well as one’s responsibilities in the 


society. 
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CHAPTER THREE 


METHODOLOGY AND DESIGN 


Introduction 


This chapter discusses the methodological framework based on the epistemological paradigms of 
Critical theory, Critical Pedagogy of Friere (1970), Critical Language Awareness of Fairclough (1993) 


and the critical perceptions of the researcher. 


This qualitative study addresses a lack of critical consciousness among graduate learners in the 
Pakistani English language teaching context. Besides a thorough critical analysis of the existing ELT set 
up, including State’s education and language policies, B.A English curriculum, teaching philosophies and 
methods and various cultural and social factors that may account for the absence of a critical orientation 
to the English language learning, the study has focused on the ways which may help to foster critical 


language awareness through teaching English language in a critical mode to the graduate students. 


Critical consciousness, critical reflexivity or critical language awareness is an attribute that is not a 
measurable one. Hence, it necessitates the adoption of research methods which are quite different from 
the traditional quantitative research methods that aim at studying some measurable variables. In the 


primary phase of the research, mixed methods of research will be used that assist in the collection of 
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different types of the required data. The basic framework of the study originated from the critical 
reflections of the researcher, based on her own observations and experiences as an English language 
teacher as well as her perceptions developed through a thorough critical analysis of the relevant literature 
and the research in the field. The other sources of data collection are the questionnaires filled by the 
learners and English language teachers of Graduate classes and interviews of the English language 
teachers. The secondary phase of the study involves an action research to be carried out by the researcher 
in her own graduate classroom. Hence, mixed methods of data collection are employed to generate rich 


data that might help in gaining a critical understanding of the issue at hand. 


The main characteristic of my research design is its flexibility that enabled me to carry out praxis; the 
primary feature of an action research. Praxis means informed critical action based on the understanding 
gained through experimentation of the teacher/researcher. Thus every cycle of action research generated 
some new understanding that necessitated some revisions and modifications in the initially planned 


research design. 


The first section of this chapter discusses the methodology and the conceptual framework of the current 
study. The second section details the research decisions and proceedings, based on the selection and 


modifications in the methods of data generation and data collection. 


SECTION I: Conceptual and Methodological Framework 


3.1.1 Research Aims, Objectives and Purpose 
This study seeks to uncover the reasons behind a lack of critical consciousness among Pakistani 
graduates and explore the phenomenon from both within and outside the language classroom setting in a 


wider educational context. Its main aim is to emphasize the need of developing critical consciousness 
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among learners as well as teachers and to explore and suggest some strategies for language teachers that 
may help in fostering critical language awareness among the students. It also informs me about the 
phenomenon, as a learner, as well as an English language teacher. In addition, integrating the findings of 
this research for fostering critical language awareness among students-its nature, sources and effects with 


the existing literature on ELT in Pakistan is also an underlying consideration of the study. 


Research on English language and English language teaching (ELT) in Pakistan has been 
predominantly quantitative, carried out within a positivistic framework. The major focus has been the 
socio-political- historical issues (Ali, 1993; Mahboob, 2002; Rahman,1996) or linguistic properties of 
Pakistani English (Baumgardener, 1993; Mahboob, 2004c; Rahman,1990).There are also a few papers 
that examine teaching English in Pakistan (Baumgardener & Kennedy,1993; Sarwar, 2001, Azhar, 2004). 
Quite recently, some published studies on English language teachers and teacher education have appeared 
(Mahboob & Talaat, 2008). However, no qualitative study has been found that attempts to make English 
language learning really meaningful for students in Pakistani public sector colleges. There is not a single 
action research conducted in the Pakistani educational sector that aims at improving language teaching in 
general, and fostering critical consciousness in particular. The present study attempts to address this gap 
in the literature and seeks to overcome the limitations of previous research that focuses rather exclusively 


on the technical skills of language learning. 


Hence, the purpose of the current qualitative-quantitative research that aligns philosophically with the 


critical theory is essentially to develop a critical understanding of the factors that form the linguistic 


realities of the Pakistani learners at the target level so that transformation of these may take place. 
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3.1.1.1 Research Context 


Pakistani language learners are often faced with the dilemma of using English without developing any 
well-grounded understanding of the language structures. They face an environment that is mostly non 
conducive to learning with insufficient language input as becomes obvious through their responses in the 
questionnaires. They are observed to be seldom encouraged to question, understand and relate the textual 
content to their immediate lives, which results in a lack of critical consciousness among learners; thus 
affecting not only their learning outcomes but also their future roles of becoming informed, critical and 


empowered social citizens. 


My explorative study addresses the lack of critical language awareness among Pakistani graduates and 
the inadequacies in the prevalent ELT setup for developing such an awareness. On the one hand, I have 
attempted to analyze the hurdles that stand in the way of change and challenge the non-reflexivity and 
passivity on the part of the policy makers and educationists. While on the other hand, I have explored the 
adaptations needed in the existing setup as well as in the mode of Critical English Language Learning 


(CELT) to make it work in the Pakistani context. 


3.1.1.2 Research Questions 


This study is undertaken to find out the possibilities of fostering critical language awareness among 
Pakistani girl students by introducing a critical mode of English language teaching through Action 
Research in a graduate classroom in a public sector college. For effecting such an improvement, based on 
the principles and facets that have been discussed in detail in the previous chapters, my study is designed 


to answer the following questions: 


1- Do our graduates display a lack of critical consciousness? If yes what are the reasons that 
may account for this lack among our learners? 

2- What are the possibilities of introducing a critical mode of English language teaching in 
Pakistani graduate classrooms in public sector? 
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3- In what ways does fostering of critical language awareness affect the learning environment? 


The discussion in the previous chapter of theories of critical pedagogy, critical language awareness 
along with the theories of second language learning has led to a realization that there is a crucial need to 
find out the barriers to critical understanding and identify the misunderstandings that characterize the 
educational environment in our country. Such identification may help to locate the deep rooted problems 


that are the main hindrances in the process. 


An understanding of the texts, language and contexts is the first step towards developing a critical 
awareness of language. Hence, a number of factors need to be taken into account that play a significant 
role in developing or hindering a proficiency in English language among learners in Pakistan. These 
necessarily include ELT policies, curriculum, teaching contexts, teaching methods and evaluation 
procedures and criteria. Besides, a critical understanding of learners’ backgrounds, their attitudes and 
other affective factors as may influence learning is also required so as to understand the phenomenon of 


English language learning as it takes place in our set up. 


Such a critical perspective turns my research study into critical research. In line with the tradition of 
Critical theory as discussed in the preceeding chapter, critical research necessitates a detailed outlay of the 
research design along with reasoned justifications of the procedures and methods selected by the 


researcher. 


3.1.2 Critical Research 


It is a distinguishing characteristic of critical research to adopt a multi-dimensional approach towards 


the research issue so as to generate a comprehensive understanding of it. Denzin and Lincoln (1994) used 
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a metaphor of ‘bricoleur’ as researcher and bricololage as a solution using different tools in qualitative 


research. Two major reasons cited by them are: 


e A qualitative research inevitably is influenced by the researcher's personal position, the 
epistemological beliefs, theoretical standing, personal history, gender, social class, race and 
ethnicity. 

e The metaphor also indicates the complexity of the research product as “collage like creation that 
represents the researcher's images, understanding and interpretations of the world or phenomenon 


under analysis." 


I have also tried to base my critical inquiry on a bricololage of research paradigms so as to understand 
the issue from multiple perspectives. To begin with, a phenomenological approach helped me to enter the 
phenomenon of language teaching both as a learner and as a teacher. This includes considering the factors 
that originate from the learner’s own sense of self, from the language learning process, and from the 
social environment he/she is a part of. As a phenomenological inquiry or qualitative research, my study 
seeks to understand phenomenon in context-specific settings, and explains my detailed analysis of all the 
factors that may directly or indirectly influence the phenomenon of English Language learning in the 


Pakistani set up. 


Phenomenography as a theoretical perspective (illustrated in Figure 3.1) has enabled me to collect data 
as a teacher at a place where “research and practice intersect and real change can occur”. The results 


obtained would be first hand and authentic and would enable me to build on this information. 


In the model (Figure 3.1), the phenomenon of learning is illustrated in detail; the interaction between 
student conceptions of learning, student learning styles, learning approaches, strategies, the object of 
study and the way it is being taught and assessed. The model enabled me to consider these interactions 


more broadly in context, and examine how all of these factors affect the process of comprehension of the 
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English language. In fact, Critical Language study also views language learning as a real world 


phenomenon, involving human beings and their interaction with one another. 
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Phenomenographical Model of Student Learning( After Prosser & Trigwell 1999) 


Figure 3.1 


Besides the phenomenological model, it is the Constructivist model as well that guided me in planning 
the design of my research study, particularly in the secondary phase. According to Constructivism, 
learning means reorganizing one’s prior representations of the world and constructing new meanings in 


the ways that are personal (http://www.personal.psu.edu/users/w/x/wxh139/construct.htm). In other 
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words, learning is the process of accommodating new ideas and assimilating them into an existing schema 
through a process of reflection (Bruner, 1986). My major focus has been to understand how the various 
stakeholders construct the meaning of English language learning in the Pakistani setup and how to 


deconstruct and reconstruct this phenomenon in their mind sets. 


Dewey (1938) was one of the founders of the constructivist perspective, and his ideas have a strong 
impact on teacher education to this day. He stressed the importance of reflection that helps us observe a 
mismatch between our expectations and what actually happens and also, as an instrument that helps us 
reframe problems in multiple ways to obtain a range of possible solutions. Dewey’s notion was further 
developed by Schon (1987), who pointed out that a teacher’s ability to see a problem from different 
angles can be improved by creative problem-solving, which involves reflection not just after an event, but 
also conscious thinking and acting during the event. The emphasis on reflection in the constructionist 
model has served as a useful framework in my action research. It constantly assisted me in understanding 


perceptions and behaviors and relating new learning to my prior practices and beliefs. 


Each language learner and language teacher creates his or her own unique understandings of the 
phenomenon of language learning, so there are multiple constructions and multiple interpretations of it. 
And these constructions and interpretations change according to times and contexts as “Meaning is 
socially constructed by individuals in interaction with their world” (Merriam, 2002:3). My task as a 
critical researcher is to understand these multiple ways of looking at the phenomenon of English language 
learning in the Pakistani setup. Hence, my critical research also aligns with the paradigm of post 
modernism that explains the multiple meaning constructions by individuals on account of different 


schema possessed by them. 


Another peculiar feature of the current research is its focus on language learning as a social 
phenomenon of meaning making that helps in developing understanding (Vygotsky, 1978), and so it 


employs a pedagogy of dialogue (Freierian pedagogy), engaging the learners and teachers in discussion 
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about texts that primarily aims at enlarging understanding. Such a dialogic pedagogy is the dominant 
mode of teaching and learning employed in my action research. So my research takes source from a 
bricololage of multiple epistemological paradigms which is a distinguishing feature of critical or reflexive 


research. 


SECTION II: Research Considerations 


This section provides the details of division of empirical framework into two phases and the essential 
factors that were taken into account. In order to gain insight into the complex phenomenon of ELT in a 
Pakistani set up that is both explorative as well as experimental in nature, the study employs a 
combination of research methods that may complement one another in collecting rich data. The 
complexity of the research issue made it necessary to combine qualitative and quantitative methods of 
data collection and analysis and divide the course of research into two phases; the primary phase and the 


secondary phase. 


The data collected through cross-examination in the primary phase of my study would help me in 
entering the phenomenon of English Language learning in a Pakistani set up at the graduate level to 
critically understand the challenges faced by learners and teachers of the English language. This would be 
useful in locating the basic reasons behind a lack of critical consciousness among learners as well as 


teachers. 


The secondary phase consists of an action research to be conducted in a graduate classroom that 
provides the opportunity to explore the possibilities of fostering critical language awareness among the 
learners within the existing resources and the curriculum, and observing the effects of such a critical 


mode of language teaching on their language performance. 
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3.2.1 Data Collection in the Primary Phase 


The data collected in the primary phase of the research generates an understanding of the diverse 
factors involved in the process of learning English language. It helps in conducting a thorough analysis of 
the ELT setup in the public sector colleges including social status of English language in Pakistan, 
language policies of the government, curriculum, prevalent teaching philosophy and methods, the 
examination system, students’ perceptions and attitudes in the classroom environment, and the barriers 
that may impede the fostering of critical abilities among the learners. In this context, investigation in the 


first phase begins with the following objectives: 


p< 
1 


Identification of critical thinking among the students 


2- Diagnosing the shortcomings and weaknesses in the fundamentals of educational setup and 


language teaching structure that hamper a fostering of critical abilities among learners 


3- The role of cognitive and affective aspects of learners in their poor language comprehension and 


critical skills 


4- Exploring the feasible solutions 


The research issues relate to my immediate teaching context. My experience of teaching English 
language to undergraduate and graduate learners, the theoretical perspectives relevant to the research 
issues, theories of learning and the literature of SLA and SLL in general, and critical pedagogy and 
critical linguistics in particular, would help me to critically analyze the data collected in the primary phase 
to understand the issues related to English Language learning in Pakistan and to seek the causes behind an 


absence of critical orientation towards language learning. 


The research commences by exploring the opportunities available to the learners to develop critical 
consciousness and these primarily include course text books, teaching methods, the classroom 


environment and other learning tasks provided to the learners. This phase also includes a critical review 
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of State’s education and language policies and planning to analyze whether the objectives and targets in 
language teaching and learning do focus on nourishing critical abilities of the learners. The role of 
educational institutions, curricula, teachers, examination system, the existing research in the field and the 
general perceptions of the stakeholders have also been the major sites to gather the relevant knowledge to 


enlarge understanding and be well equipped for moving to the secondary phase of the research. 


Three main sources of data were approached to gather information in the primary phase: 


I. The National Educational Policies of the Government dealing with language planning, the 
curriculum and syllabi of English Language and the assessment procedures and criteria set by the 


state approved examination boards 


I. A general observation and analysis of the teaching philosophies and methods at work in English 


language classes in public sector colleges 


Ill. Perceptions and views of teachers and students regarding the status of ELT, challenges faced by 


them and their needs and demands in particular that are not being properly addressed 


In the first stage of the primary phase, a critical review of language planning and policies would be 
carried out with reference to critical language awareness on the part of policy makers. In the second and 
the third stages of the primary phase of research, data would be gathered through the questionnaires 
administered to students as well as teachers of English language and the semi-structured interviews of the 


teachers. 


3.2.1.1 Research Sample 


For empirical research in language proficiency with critical skills, data is collected from two sources: 
learners and teachers of English Language at the target level from six public sector colleges of boys and 
girls. The target population includes 221 respondents and the sample including learners and teachers is 


drawn using a blend of non-probability and Convenience sampling. Table 3.1 illustrates the sample size. 
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Table 3.1: Research Sample 











Name of Institution No of No of 
Students Teachers 
1- Government Islamia College For Women, Lahore 50 3 
Cantt. 
2- Government College For Boys, Railway Road, Lahore 50 3 





3-Government College For Women, Model Town, 














Lahore. 
40 3 
4- Government College For Boys, 45 2 
Gulburg 2, Lahore. 
5- Government APWA College for 15 6 
Women, Lahore. 
6- Defence Degree College for Women, Lahore. ea 4 














3.2.1.2 Research Tools 


For empirical research in the primary phase, data was collected through: 


1- Questionnaires including 25 closed-ended questions for learners, and 43 close- ended and 8 open- 


ended questions for teachers designed on Likert scale. 


2- Semi structured interviews of the English Language teachers 
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Both research tools aim at gaining understanding of general attitudes and perceptions associated with 
the phenomenon of English language learning. These are likely to provide a firsthand knowledge about 
learners’ and teachers’ views about classroom practice, curriculum, examinations , challenges faced by 
ESL learners as well as teachers and the presence and need of critical content in English language 


teaching. 


Following are the aspects that would be taken into consideration during the empirical research: 


1- The whole data would be collected by the researcher herself. 


2- The research would be carried out in the six public sector colleges of Lahore where 


participants included male and female students and teachers of B.A (Bachelor in Arts). 


3- The participants would be informed about the nature and purpose of the research project. 


4- Two types of data would be collected for critical analysis; written (language policy 


documents and questionnaires) and oral (interviews). 


5- The focus of investigation is to find out if critical thinking has any place among the main 


objectives of ELT setup in Pakistan. 


3.2.1.2.1 Questionnaires 


The questionnaires are used as a subsidiary research tool with the aim to reflect upon the needs and 
attitudes of students as well as teachers of public sector colleges towards English language in general and 
a critical mode in particular. While doing statistical analysis, the analytic results of the transcription of 
recorded interviews would be compared with those gained from the questionnaire, in order to identify the 
presence and need of critical thinking among learners and through triangulation to make the research 


valid. 
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The questionnaire (Appendix 3) consists of 25 items and is close ended and is to be filled by a sample 
of 200 students of B.A ( Part I). All the students are Pakistani aged from 18 to 21. They have studied 
English for 10 years in secondary schools and for two years as college students in public sector colleges. 
They are used to the ritual of language teaching in college and quite familiar with the teaching style of 
their teachers. The average size of a graduate class varies from 40- 100 students as indicated in the 


responses to item 42 of questionnaire (Appendix 4). 


The teachers who are asked to fill in the questionnaire (Appendix 4) are English teachers (male and 
female), teaching at graduate level at five government colleges in Lahore. The sample of just six colleges 
seems to be very small but it serves as an apt representation of a large segment of public institutions in 
Pakistan. The questionnaires aim at gathering data pertaining to the phenomenon of English language 


learning in our context. These would enrich understanding about the following aspects of the process: 


e Learners’ attitudes towards learning English language 


e Teachers’ attitude towards teaching English language 


e Attitudes towards critical and creative thinking 


e Focus of Curriculum and Evaluation system 


e Classroom Environment 


To explore the relationship among these aspects and their influence on the fostering of critical 
consciousness among learners, the questionnaires for this research are derived from the various theories 
that discuss the need and ways of developing critical and creative abilities of learners (Friere 1970, 


Giroux 1983, Fairclough 1989, Benesch 2001,Pennycook 2007). 


The questionnaires are revised after the initial piloting on the basis of the feedback received from my 


colleagues and responses of the initial group of graduate learners. 
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3.2.1.2.2 Interviews 


Interviewing is a quite helpful tool to gain firsthand and reliable information through immediate and 
direct communication with the subjects. There is a need to establish a trusting, informal relationship with 
the participant and to focus on the meaning of participant’s life experiences rather than accuracy of his or 
her recall (Wallace, 2005). A tightly structured interview discourages the expression of original views and 
thus is not helpful in generating real understanding of the issue. Similarly unstructured interviews often 
distract from the real issue and do not enable the researcher to collect relevant information. In 
comparison, semi-structured interviews with focused guidelines and an open-ended format encourage the 
interviewees to share and explain their views on the issue in detail. So I intend to use semi-structured 


interviews to allow a smooth flow of thought and detailed explanation of responses. 


These semi-structured interviews would be properly recorded and transcribed for analysis. The 
interviewees are teachers of English, both male and female, teaching at Intermediate and Graduate level 
in public sector colleges of Lahore. The main objective of the interviews is to get first hand information 
of the experiences and observations of the teachers regarding the research issue and also triangulate the 


data collected through questionnaires. 


The interview log consists of a series of carefully framed questions, based on the understanding 
developed during the previous two phases of the research. Interview log includes introductory questions, 
ready-made questions and follow-up questions that arose during the course of the interview. Introductory 
questions include easy informal, factual questions to establish a friendly rapport and a relaxed 
environment after providing a brief introduction of the issue to be dwelt upon. The nature of issue 
demanded honest and reliable information so this initial introduction phase would be very significant in 
establishing a climate of trust. Ready-made questions are “content questions” to explore the issue at 
length while follow-up questions developed during the course of interview on the basis of the responses 


of the interviewees. 
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Following are the factors taken into consideration for preparing and conducting the interviews: 


1. The sequence of the questions is not fixed and depends on the development of the individual 


interviews. 


2. The questions in the interview log are so designed that they don’t guide the responses, are not 


ambiguous, too long or too personal. 


3. English language learning contexts are thoroughly probed into through questions related to 


experiences, attitudes/behaviors, perceptions/views, feelings, and knowledge/understanding. 


The data gathered and analyzed in the primary phase of the study would help in identifying the key 
factors of the research issue and the relationships between these factors and the research context. The 
categorization and development of these relationships would assist in the formulation of more focused 
research goals. The data thus collected in the primary phase of the research would deepen the 
understanding of the phenomenon of ELT and enrich the action research in a way that it becomes well 
contextualized so as to address the challenges faced in the fostering of critical awareness in the most 


appropriate way. 


Following the tradition of Critical inquiry, the research design emerged during the course of the 
research. It was revised and improved in the light of critically informed decisions. Figure 3.2 shows the 
theoretical framework to be followed in the primary phase that would help gather relevant information 


and develop a critical understanding of the phenomenon. 
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Figure 3.2: Theoretical Framework of the Research 


Though I have seventeen years’ teaching experience in the same context where I carried out my 
research, it is the investigation in the primary phase that developed my understanding about many aspects 
which I hitherto failed to understand. The primary data made me critically conscious of the existence of 
many crucial factors that hamper the development of critical thinking in our set up. Such a consciousness 
is necessary to deal with the issue effectively as Fairclough (1989) says, “Consciousness is the first step 


to emancipation”. 
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3.2.2 The Mode of Data Analysis in Primary Phase 


The ordinal data gathered through questionnaires was coded and inputted for SPSS analysis, which was 
then transformed through “cross-over track analysis for data “qualitizing” (Dornyei, 2007) that is turning 
qualitative into quantitative data. The reliability of the data was checked by subjecting it to Cronbach’s 
Alpha Test. Data is said to be reliable if its value is above 0.5 alpha. The higher the alpha is, the more 
reliable is the data. The value of the data collected through questionnaires filled by the students is 0.67 
alpha and the value of the data collected through questionnaires filled by the teachers is 0.64 alpha. The 


reliability statistics are provided in Appendix 8. 


The qualitative data gathered through semi-structured interviews was transcribed and analyzed for 
coding. Both kinds of data: transformed and coded qualitative were then “merged” into the already 
framed typologies during the initial stages. By using a template of codes core categories were developed 


and interpreted. 


SECTION III: Classroom Action Research: Secondary Phase 


In the secondary phase, this study explores the need and feasibility of introducing Critical ELT 
framework in public institutions through an action research that is carried out in a Graduate English 
Language classroom. The focus of inquiry here is to study the effects of a critical mode of teaching on the 
language proficiency of the female under graduate learners. The data I collected in the primary phase of 
my research would deepen my understanding of the phenomenon of ELT and enrich my action research in 
a way that it becomes well contextualized so as to address the challenges faced in the fostering of critical 


awareness in the most appropriate way. 
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Considering that critical pedagogies regard learning as locally situated, personal, socio-historical, and 
political, my action research also assumes the features of a case study as it describes a classroom of 
English language learners from an insider’s point of view. The study aims at looking for ways that can 
foster critical language awareness among learners and help them relate their learning to the world around 
them with the assumption that such a critical awareness also improves their language proficiency. In this 
connection, the official version of 1999 of the British National Curriculum of foreign language education 
(Mitchell, 2003) is quite revealing as it describes the effect of critical language awareness on the learners’ 


proficiency in language skills in the following words: 


Through the study of a foreign language, pupils understand and appreciate 
different countries, cultures....Pupils also learn about the basic structures of 
language. They explore the similarities and differences between the foreign 
language they are learning and English or another language and learn how 
language can be manipulated and applied in different ways. Their listening, 
reading and memory skills improve, and their speaking and writing become more 


accurate (Mitchell, 2003, quoted by Zughoul, 2009). 


It is increasingly felt in the field of language education that language for both power and relational 
needs must be brought to the attention of learners. In a Pakistani setup too there is a critical need to 


disseminate such awareness and hence the current study addresses this need. 


3.3.1 Rationale of Action Research 


Throughout the twentieth century, the concept of critical thinking or reflective thought has influenced 
almost every discipline and particularly educational practice. In the context of teaching, reflective 


thinking can be viewed as the thoughtful, self-questioning of teacher’s actions, experience, or attitudes 
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(Moon and Boullon, 1997, quoted by Blazquez, 2007)). If, for example, teachers are not satisfied with the 
performance of their students or their own role in the classroom, advocates of reflective thinking would 


argue that the teachers should plan and organize their teaching to help them address such concerns. 


To give structure to the process of reflection and inquiry, the systematic method called ‘Action 
Research can be applied (Wallace, 1998). This methodology refers to classroom investigation initiated by 
researchers, mostly teachers, who look critically at their own practice to understand and improve their 


teaching. So being critical is a prerequisite for this kind of action research. 


A reflective model for such research attempts to connect received knowledge, such as facts, data, and 
theories, with experiential knowledge—what we know from our practical, professional experience—by a 
continuous process of reflection. According to Wallace (1991), this reflective cycle may occur before, 
during, or after an event in a process of recollection as we try to solve a problem. Nunan (1990) also 
views action research primarily as a method that formalizes reflection by engaging the practitioners in a 
critical and reflective attitude. Teachers applying action research attempt to answer questions related to 
some aspect of their professional practice; to do so they collect and analyze data, reflect on what they 
discover, and then apply it to their professional practice (Wallace, 1998). It employs a variety of methods 
for generating data including observations, interviews, questionnaires, action experiments, and 


participant-written cases and accounts. 


It is essential that action research is practice based and aims to enhance the learning of students and 
raise Consciousness--empowering people through the process of constructing and using their own 
knowledge. An action research is intended as much to provoke questions as it is to provide answers. This 
element of reflection makes action research the most suitable form of research for addressing the current 
issue of lack of critical consciousness as it also requires a continuous process of reflection at various 


levels to understand the socio-cultural and political reasons behind it. 
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The current study is carried out by a teacher with the intent that the research informs and improves her 
practices in future. The main point of action research is to find out more about what is going on in our 
local context in order to change or improve current practice in that situation. Since, my research issue also 
deals with my immediate context and aims at bringing a desired change in the attitude of the learners; this 


form of inquiry seems to be the most appropriate for generating a real understanding. 


3.3.2 Research Site 


The action research would be conducted at Government College for Women, Kot Lakhpat, Lahore and 
the research subjects are girl students enrolled in Bachelor of Arts program here. It is a college where 
most of the students belong to low middle class and the labour class. As far as their proficiency in English 
language is concerned, almost twenty percent can read and understand English and only a small 
percentage of about 10 percent is able to write correct English. As the main aim of Critical English 
Language Teaching (CELT) is to empower the students, the selection of the research sample also 
becomes justified as a majority of the students belong to that class of society that commonly faces 
economic as well as social deprivation, dominated by the upper and ruling class and therefore in a crucial 
need of empowerment. The research participants are those students who could not get a good schooling in 
English language and most of them are quite weak in English Language. At Graduate level, English 
language is a compulsory subject of 200 marks in university examination. The medium of all other 


subjects these girls opted for is Urdu language. 


I followed the ethics of action research and tried to do research in a morally and professionally 
responsible way. I asked permission of the concerned and explained to them how I would engage them in 
research, outlined my over all aims, and indicated how I would collect data and what I would do with 
them. I ensured the anonymity of those involved when writing up and reporting the research. No problems 


arose regarding the consent as I have been teaching English at the same institution for a couple of years. 
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I explained my research intentions to my principal. She promised her full support in whatever capacity 
possible on her part. In public sector colleges, there is a fifty minutes’ period of English compulsory 
everyday for all classes. I requested the principal to extend the period to one hour and thirty minutes for at 
least three days a week. She was kind enough to give her consent to do so for three days a week. One of 
my colleagues, an English language teacher agreed to act as a participant observer. A letter of consent 


was obtained by the Principal of the institution beforehand (Appendix 9). 


My action research would extend over a period of three months, three sessions per week. In the B.A 
curriculum that is being taught in the public sector colleges, no specific methodology or outlay is 
provided to the teachers and it is completely left to their discretion to select whatever ways of teaching 
they deem suitable for their learners. The texts to be used in the critical mode of language teaching would 
be the same as specified in the syllabus of B.A program in Punjab University (a public sector university). 
However, the learning environment and the methods of teaching employed in this action research would 
be entirely different. The detailed outlay of the texts that I have selected to teach through the critical 
model is provided in Table 3.3. In addition to these, reading and discussion of newspaper articles and 


project work would also form a part of the course. 


The main purpose of the action research is to capture the real demonstration of learners’ learning 
abilities when they are encouraged to exercise critical thinking skills. They are to be engaged in 
reflection, questioning and in group discussions while being taught their own syllabus in a critical mode. 
The teaching objectives and methods are quite different from those that are in common practice. In 
particular, my action research intends to observe the effects of a critical mode of learning on the students’ 


attitudes towards learning English language. 


3.3.3 Research Methods and Instruments 
This section provides details about the methods and instrument types used in this research. As the 


purpose of the present study is to analyze the effects of a critical mode of language teaching on the 
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students, it tends to describe and understand the process rather than to test specific hypotheses about 
cause-and-effect relationship. In an action research, using statistical calculations typically associated with 
quantitative research is uncommon. Selection of a method for data collection is not random but must be 
directly related to the kinds of questions or issues the researcher wants to know more about. The three 


methods employed by me in the present study are frequently incorporated into an action research. 


Data Collection Method 1: Journals 


Journals, or diaries, are a common way of noting down observations in language classrooms, and they 
serve also as an ideal data collection tool. These can be kept by students as well as teachers. Asking 
students to write a journal could provide insights into their perceptions about the issues one is 
investigating. But in my research context, I could not use this source as students lack the ability to write 
in English and so they are quite reluctant to write on their own. I used a journal myself to explore my 
observations, reflections, decisions and insights. However, I engaged my students occasionally in writing 
down their reflections on specific issues during the class. Such written practice helps in articulating one’s 
thoughts that could help in class discussions. Through these small notes I tried to access their perceptions 
and attitudes. I kept journals using a voice recorder and in a handwritten form using a notebook. Besides, 
my journal also includes illustrative samples of students’ work. In my journal, I mainly recorded 
subjective and reflective comments about my students, my teaching strategies and the insights and 


challenges I experienced from time to time. 


Data Collection method 2: Classroom observation and classroom tape recording 


Observation in action research differs from the routine watching and listening in a classroom situation. 
According to Cowie (2009), observation involves watching events and people in such a way that self- 
consciously heightens your senses (hearing, seeing, and monitoring) of what is happening. In action 


research, it involves paying particular attention to things one is interested in researching, and screening 
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out for the time-being other events that are less relevant. In my action research, the mode of observation 


would take two different forms: 


e Self observation: observation of mine own behaviors, thoughts, actions, communication as the 


teacher 


e Peer observation: observation of my class by another teacher who is a colleague and teaches the 
same level. This usually includes having an observer collect data, and together with the teacher 
develop a plan to bring about the desired change, act on the plan, and then observe the effects of 


the plan in the classroom. 


Observation would be accompanied by note-taking or audio recording. I being the teacher and the 
action researcher at the same time would be collecting data while teaching. This is where using recording 
devices would be useful as they allow me to revisit the lesson and to review in detail the interactions that 
occurred. Audio-visual recording has the advantage of revealing non-verbal behavior, but it would 
distract the participants and divert them from their typical behavior. Obviously, making notes can be 
difficult during class time, which is where a peer observer who records events on my behalf would be a 
useful collaborator. Rather than an open ended request to record observations, I gave her an outline or 
checklist of the areas (Appendix 6) I wanted to focus on beforehand so that she might provide the 
information and feedback that make up useful data. Richards (2009) suggests four main foci which I also 
followed in my action research: (a) the setting ( for example, context, spaces, locations); (b) the systems 
(typical routines and procedures); (c) the people (roles, relationships, responses); (d) the behaviors 
(timing, activities, events). In addition, spoken and/or written debriefings with peer-observer immediately 


after the lesson would also help in gathering helpful data. 


Reflecting on observations made during the lesson would help me develop greater insights into my 
critical mode of teaching and plan alternative and improved ways of doing things. I would collect data 


through recording information about the changes I have made systematically, by keeping a journal, 
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making notes on my classroom observations as well as the observations made by my colleague who acted 
as participant observer. In this way, whatever changes I plan to bring now and then would not be based on 
my intuitions or assumptions, but on data and evidence collected deliberately and self reflexively by 
watching and questioning what is happening. Over several lessons, I would go through different phases of 
experimentation using different techniques, each time basing my new teaching strategy on what I have 
learned from documenting my previous attempts. In this way my research can be called cyclical or 
iterative (critical praxis), going through several spirals of action and reflection that each would be built on 
the previous data I have collected. I would continue by using a systematic approach that involves asking 
more questions, collecting new information, (re)analyzing my data, drawing out insights and conclusions, 


and interpreting my findings. 


Another feature is that I am intimately involved in the research both as a participant and a researcher in 
the social context and interaction of the classroom as it unfolds day to day. My role in the research is 
therefore ‘subjective’, but at the same time involving ‘objective’ evidence collected through observation 


and reflection. 


3.3.4 Methodological Framework of Action Research: Model for Critical English 


Language Learning 


The methodological framework that guides my Action Research is that of Critical Language awareness. 
In this context, language learning moves beyond the traditional four skills of listening, speaking, reading, 
and writing to the deployment of the indispensible but often ignored or taken-for-granted fifth skill, 


thinking. 


Within broad understandings of Critical Pedagogy, my action research would explore the suitable 
methods to pave the way for classroom-based critical reading. To begin with, one needs to acknowledge, 


“any educational activity must address the issue of what kind of knowledge is being transmitted, or 
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constructed in classroom settings” (Wallace, 2005). This realization is important to move ahead from 
ritualized events of language learning that do not require the learners to reflect and create. The research 
models followed are Fairclough’s model of Critical language Awareness (1993) and Keyes’ model of 
relating critical language awareness to a critical understanding of self and world at large. The purpose of 
the graphic (figure 2.4) presented by Keyes is to show the possibilities for democratic classrooms 
(Dewey, 1938), and to allow teachers to see how what they already do can be built upon for student 
development of critical consciousness or “conscientization” (Freire, 1974). 

Therefore, what became necessary was to plan such activities for learners that might help move them a 
little beyond their existing proficiency. They were engaged in interesting tasks; problematic but 
achievable. These activities aimed at encouraging learners to use and to develop their extra linguistic 


skills, such as their imagination, creative and critical potential. 


During the sessions, I tried that students might interact with the input rather than just passively 
receiving it. This does not necessarily mean that they should always produce language in response to the 
input; but it does mean that they responded to it in some way, mentally or physically. However, the data 
collected in the primary phase strongly points to the fact that a successful implementation of this novice 
philosophy of language teaching in a Pakistani set up requires the adoption of some critical concepts and 
strategies. Besides, it also requires a dislodging of some long cherished myths about English language 


teaching. 


In effect, the emergence of new concepts and ideas about language and learning ‘destabilizes’ the 
classroom and presents challenges to the established order, but we must believe that challenges provide 
opportunities as well as threats. Some critical concepts need to be emphasized here that were taken into 
consideration when English language was taught in the critical mode to graduate students in the current 
action research. Figure 3.1 already shows the interrelationships of these concepts and learning and 


teaching contexts and how all these affect learning outcomes. 
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3.3.4.1 Learner Centeredness 


The concept of learner centeredness is very common in the advanced learning set ups. There the truism 
is given a great significance that “if learners are to learn anything at all, ultimately they have to do the 
learning for themselves”. But like many widely used terms, it probably means different things to different 
people (Nunan & Bradley, 1986). In an ideal learning-centred context, the learners themselves are 
involved in the decision making process. However, at the moment, it is not possible for us to have such an 
ideal learning set up in Pakistan. For our teachers, learner-centredness may mean that decisions about 
what to learn and how to learn be made with reference to the learners as here the greatest challenge before 
us is to shift from teacher- controlled to learner-centered tasks. To make some move in this direction, it is 


critical for us to realize that at least students should be actively involved in their learning. 


In terms of methodology, the comparison by Richards (1996) in Table 3.2 has helped me greatly to 
make a shift from a teacher centred classroom to a learner centred one, or in other words from a 
traditional way of managing the class to a critically reflexive mode of teaching language. It provides the 


guidelines that may help us as teachers to effect changes according to the varying contexts. 


Such a mode of thinking empowers the teacher as well as the learner so as to enable them to make 
decisions about the learning. The purpose is that instead of choosing a particular method or way of 
teaching, teachers are invited to consider the issues, challenges and possibilities in a reflective way and 
relate them to the pedagogical contexts with which they are familiar. The tasks that I selected in my 
action research are not the mandatory ones to be adopted by all the English language teachers. In fact, 
there may be some contexts and situations in which it would not be feasible for all projects to be done. 
My stance is that decisions are not made in a vacuum. The curricular context determines what the correct 


or incorrect or the less suitable or more suitable decision in most instances is. 
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Table 3.2: Comparison of Traditional and Critical Mode 





The Traditional Mode 


The Critical Mode 





What does the institution tell me 
to teach? 

How can I identify the learning 
needs of my students? 

How do I manage use of set text? 
What effective strategies are for 
direct learners’ instruction? 

How do I manage teacher fronted 
instruction effectively? 

What techniques will help me to 
assess the achievement of my 
learners? 


How do I design /adapt my own 
content/goals/tasks? 

How can I involve my learners in 
identifying their own needs? 
How do I modify/adapt the text? 
What questioning strategies 
facilitate involvement? 

How do I set up small group 
learning? 

How I can help my learners develop 
effective techniques for self 
assessment? 














3.3.4.2 Classroom Environment 


The classroom environment should not be tense, but friendly so as to make the students feel 
comfortable. It encourages them to express any query that came to their mind. So I took care that during 
the course of my action research, the classroom climate provided psychological safety and intellectual 
freedom where all students respected and listened to one another. I tried to make the students in the 
classroom feel that their feelings, needs and attitudes were given importance so as to involve them 
wholeheartedly in the learning process. It is now a folk wisdom that “unmotivated students just won’t 


learn”. 


Within a context of critical literacy, it is believed that ultimately students should be self motivated. 
Richards (1996) mentions a number of researches as have supported the notion that intrinsic motivation is 
superior to extrinsic motivation. The only extrinsic reward that according to him enhances intrinsic 
motivation is the provision of positive feedback. In his words “sincerely delivered positive feedback in a 


classroom, seen by students as a validation of their own personal autonomy, critical thinking ability, and 
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self fulfillment, can increase or maintain intrinsic motivation’(1996: 143). Therefore, a teacher must be 


quite generous in giving positive comments about the progress of students. 


The most important factor was that the students felt that they were engaged in meaningful activities- 
ones which incorporate students “unique interests, abilities, backgrounds and community needs. And this 


is one of the key motivating factors in the process of learning. 


Critical awareness or critical reflection is more than a technical skill as argued by most of the 
researchers today. A technical skill is one which can be taught in the same way across a number of 
contexts without involving an individual’s basic feelings, beliefs or motives in any significant way. 
Critical and creative reflection are not these types of skills. Fostering these abilities involves will or desire 
on the part of the thinker to go beyond what is given and to make an attempt to understand the self and 


question the motives of others. 


3.3.4.3 The Teacher’s Role 


A teacher needs to develop certain personal qualities, teaching practices and the classroom climate 


which best support his role of helping students improve their critical and creative skills. 


First of all teachers need to be reflective themselves of the critical nature of their own roles. The most 
important aspect in developing a climate favorable to critical and creative thinking is to increase students’ 
motivation to behave reflectively. No matter what the learners learn and how they learn, they retain only 
that knowledge which they find relevant to their daily lives or which can be integrated into larger systems 
of knowledge. The learners will voluntarily exercise their own will power and persevere at difficult 
learning tasks (including memorization when necessary), if they see the learning task as personally 
meaningful. The teachers, therefore should not present knowledge solely as isolated or discrete elements, 
but rather should be explored as parts of meaningful wholes. Knowledge must be examined in terms of its 
relationship to other knowledge and to students’ experiences and understandings. For a classroom climate 
conducive to critical reflection, I tried to follow the following principles: 
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to be open-minded and to encourage students to follow their own thinking and not simply repeat 


what I said. 


e to be ready to change my position when the evidence warranted and to admit a mistake 


e to express genuine interest and curiosity in teaching and learning; 


e to appreciate creative, appropriate and ethical solutions to problems; 


e to be sensitive to others’ feelings, experiences, knowledge and view points; 


e to invite students’ opinions for decision making related to learning, including assessment and 


evaluation.. 


3.3.4.4 Critical Reading of the Texts 


The texts that are being taught in the English language classrooms in Pakistani colleges are mostly 
literary pieces. Due to time restraints in completing the syllabus, I selected only those texts that are 
already included in the syllabus of B.A, with the exception of some newspaper articles. With the help of 
these literary texts, I explored the possibility of developing critical language awareness among my 
students. Here the models put forth by Fairclough and Keyes were applied in the actual classroom 
practice. For this, the students were first acquainted with the concept of language as discourse and how 
power is exercised as well as perpetuated through written and spoken words. During the lessons, they 
were asked frequently to concentrate on the way the choice of specific words influences the thinking of 


reader. 


Davies (1995) groups reading activities into two kinds: passive and active. Passive reading tasks 
include silent reading to respond to multiple choice exercises, simple comprehension questions, gap 
filling exercises, true-false statements, vocabulary, and dictionary work. Such tasks involve silent reading 


and they do not require students to read deeply to answer the questions, as once students locate the 
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information in the text; they are likely to find the correct answer. According to Davies “(1995), such tasks 


offer limited potential for learning. But in fact passive reading provides the basis for active reading. 


Active reading tasks, on the other hand, require students to go beyond a superficial reading of the text 
to read “between the lines”. They are asked to ponder over the underlying meaning of the text, justify the 
role of a certain character or to think what they would do if put in the place of that character. I asked them 
frequently to think about the similarities and differences between the textual context and their own. It was 
the major focus of my action research to make my students active readers as a first step towards 


developing critical awareness. 


3.3.4.5 Teaching of Reading 


During the initial stages of teaching reading, I followed the directions provided by Brown (1994) who 
suggests, there should be three phases to the teaching of reading. The first phase is pre-reading discussion, 
which involves introducing the topic and preparing students for the text. The second phase includes 
while-reading tasks, in which students are provided with a set of instructions to give them a purpose for 
reading and to serve as a guide for them as they read. The third phase includes post reading exercises, in 
which students are given short comprehension questions, vocabulary work, opportunity for discussion of 


the topic and the author’s reasoning, and/or a summary writing assignment. 


Pre reading can be done jointly by the whole class. Wallace (2005) views it as a ‘schema building 
exercise where existing knowledge, opinions and cultural resources could be shared, before embarking on 
more focused tasks around texts in small groups”. In my classroom, as a pre reading activity, the students 
were asked to think or reflect on the topic or title of the story. By doing this, I could also elicit from 
students their opinions on the issue discussed in the text. I did not tell students what the text would be 
about as I did not want to influence them in any way. Later, the students were familiarized with key 
themes and vocabulary from the story. To bridge the major themes from the story to students’ prior 


knowledge and experience, they were asked to locate similar examples from their immediate contexts. 
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The while reading activity required the students to understand not just the surface meaning but also 


reading in between the lines. The mode of active or critical reading that I frequently employed required 


the students to find out the sentences that are suggestive and convey a deeper meaning. 


An outlay of the texts I selected to be taught in a critical mode is provided in Table 3.3: 


Table 3.3: Course Outlay for the Action Research Sessions 

















Time Content and Mode of Teaching employed in the Tasks and Oppurtunities 
Schedule Classroom for Learners 
Week One Introduction-(a)Personal; name, interests, ambition views Exercising critical thinking about the 
about education in general and learning in concepts and engaging in 
particular.(b)Basic concepts about language, critical discussions, relating these to their 
pedagogy, critical language study, English as a global contexts. Becoming active learners. 
language. (c) discourse; stereotypes, advertisements, news. Practise in writing down their own 
Discussion about the popular advertisements and the way viewpoints. Writing down five 
language is manipulated for coercion through consent qualities and five weaknesses of 
their personalities. 
To select advertisements, analyze 
their use of words and images as a 
home assignment and to present the 
findings in the class for discussion 
Week Two Short Stories: The Happy Prince by Oscar Wilde; To write their own views about 
discussion of topic, the idea of happiness, love.. Reading happiness and love. Picking of 
and explanation the undercurrents and ironic statements, use | double edged words and statements. 
of words. The themes and implicit message of the writer. Distinguishing between Real life and 
Significance of the ending. Purpose of life, material or fairy tale elements. Similarities and 
spiritual pursuits. The importance of being conscious of differences between the story’s and 
others’ needs. their context. To write down how 
The significance of adjectives and images in describing they can be useful to others around 
persons and situations.. them. Sorting out images associated 
with joy and sorrow. 
Week Three | (a) Short Stories: Breakfast by John Steinbeck, Selection (a)To predict the matter of the story 





of title, the significance of description of scene and 
characters. The undercurrents. The writer’s projection of his 
philosophy. 

The language of dialogue and the body language to describe 
characters, the sensuos imagery conveyed through words. 

to create the desired effect on readers. 


(b) Grammar 

Explanation of the basic sentence structure alongwith 
description of tenses. 

Correction of errors in the use of tenses. 





To locate the intended messages. To 
locate the subtle comparisons 
indirectly conveyed. To compare 
writer’s idea of joy with that 
presented in the previous story. 

To describe some personal 
memorable experience alongwith 
description of the scene. To write 
down their priorities in life 

(b) Practise exercises in correct use 
of tenses and sentence formationre s. 
Picking out words from story with 
sensuous images. Finding out some 
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more words like these. 




















Week Four (a)Short Stories: The Killers by Ernest Hemingway, To suggest some other titles, give 
Introduction to the writer and American society, viewpoints about characters. To 
The title, Importance of dialogue and body language, Power | reflect on the reasons behind killing. 
of language in manipulating and creating identity, the To give a character sketch of Ole 
modern story writing describing a situation with no Anderson. To describe different 
background and leaving the ending open. Progress of plot mind sets of the characters. To write 
just by dialogues and action. Representative of real life like | down the similarities and differences 
situations. Interpersonal relationships, intended messages, between the American Society and 
underlying themes. Significance of images for instance the the Pakistani Society. 
wall etc Group formation. To analyze the 
(b)Reading of a newspaper article. Discussion on the given news articles and give 
projection of viewpoints, the ways to influence presentations 
Week Five (a) Short Stories: A Conversation With My Father by To discusss their views on the 
Grace Paley: Role of conversation in interpersonal significance of talk, To write down 
relations. Discussions about generation gap, the reasons and | an account of any notable 
the ways to cope up with it. The value and loss of traditions. | conversation with a parent. How it 
Sensibilities and times. Parent children relationship. influenced their understanding and 
Importance of the closing statement. their relationship. 
To write about some traditions being 
lost and some modern attitudes 
being adopted by them. 
To write an account of a happening 
viewed from two different 
(b) Precis Writing: Definition, description, need , rules and | perspectives. 
guidelines for writing precis. As an example, long and short | To read thoroughly and discuss the 
versions of the story told by Grace Paley. given passages, locate the important 
points in the passage and practise 
précis writing in group work. 
Week Six (a) Poems: 1-Leisure by William Davies To note down the images, words and 
2-Woman Work by Maya Angelou sounds. Relating the issues discussed 
General introduction to the genre of poetry, the use of with their own context. Pointing out 
words, symbols, imagery, similies, metaphors, poetic other simple issues which are 
techniques. Titles of the poem, Main ideas. The underlying common and universal. The groups 
themes and issues. Highlighting common issues, universal are asked to give presentations on 
experiences the poems selected from their 
syllabus in the like manner. 
Week Seven | (a) Poems: Say This City has Ten million Souls: The Group discussion on the themes 
Title, symbolism. The question of identity and freedom. conveyed by the poet the poem. 
Plight of refugees, people attitude towards them, Repetition | Explanation of the verses by the 
of words, phrases and reiteration of syllables. Indirect students. 
comment on the State officials, the dehumanization in To write about the plight of Afghan 
modern times. The degeneration of values. refugees in their own country and 
(b) Practise in writing critical summary of the poem, compare it with those in the poem. 
Compositions on the issues highlighted in the poem To suggest how such issues be 
addressed by the State and the 
people 
Week eight (a) Plays: The Bear by Anton Chekov; introduction to one | To understand the role of irony in 





act plays, the Russian society. Inviting discussion about the 
symbolism in the title. Description of scene, characters. Role 
of dialogues. Social change through humorous comments on 
common human nature, follies and weaknesses. Gender and 
stereotypes. 

(b) How to draw a character sketch? 

(c) Dialogue writing 





the play. To locate the ironic 
statements, ironic situations and 
irony in characters. 

To draw a character sketch of any 
person that interests them. 

To write about the common 
stereotypical statements regarding 
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gender in a Pakistani society and 
discuss their justifications or their 
harmful consequences on lives 





Week nine (a) Plays: The Boy Comes Home by A.A.Milne. Symbolism | To discuss the significance of title 


in the title. Language as negotiation of power, identity and and sugest some other titles and 
relationships. Manipulation and coercion through language. | endings to the play. 
Sensibilities of war time generations, abridging To compare the generation gap in 
understanding gap through dialogue. the play with the one observed in 
(b) Exercises in Tenses correction and translation immediate context. 

Writing about an issue from 
(c)Writing reviews of news articles. opposing perspectives. 


To find errors in sentences, incorrect 
verb forms wrong pronouns, 
prepositions, articles. 

To write views about a news article 
and discuss in the class. 














Week ten Group Projects; Illustration and guidelines to encourage To select the areas or issues to be 
students to move out of the class and into the real world to researched. To prepare a 
research some significant issue. comprehensive report. Group 
Oral interviews, Filling up of feedback forms. presentations before the class. 





3.3.4.6 Problem Posing Questions 


The reading of literary texts was followed by the textual analysis during which such questions were 


raised to make students think critically: 


1-Is the story sad, instructive, funny or entertaining? 


2-What is the intended message of the story? 


3-Which dialogue or sentence in the story moved you the most? 


4-What are the similarities between your set up and the one described in the story? 


5-What are the differences between your set up and that of the story? 


6-Were you aware of such problems before you read that story? 


7- Has the text changed your thinking in some way? 
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They needed to shift focus constantly between the micro features of texts to the macro features of the 
contexts in which texts arise and are interpreted (See Fairclough First Model Figure 2.3). The overall goal 
according to Wallace is not problem-solving but problem-posing, the identification by students of 
questions which are triggered by the text or visual representation. What is important is to avoid the 
imposition of a single unequivocal interpretation of an event or situation portrayed (See Keyes’ Model, 


Figure 2.2). 


Questions were raised to problematize the situation: 


1-Why has the text been written? 


2- To whom is the text addressed? 


3- What is the topic and how is it written about? 


4- What other ways of writing about the topic are there? 


5- Can you suggest a different title? 


6- Can you suggest a different ending? 


The students were asked to compare and contrast the textual content with their own context so as to 
enable them to interact more fully with the text and with one another. I as a teacher played the role of a 
facilitator and prompted and participated in the group discussion. Three prominent advantages of such 


discussions were:- 


1. There were different interpretations of the text owing to each student’s background. This made 
discussion more interesting and rich as each student brought forth her own views and expressed 


her hypothesis and tested it against the evidence offered by the text. 


2. Through active reading, the students were encouraged to develop the tendency not to accept texts 
at their face value or to assume that the printed word has to be true. Active reading tasks were 
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intended to motivate the students to voice their own opinions about the text and discuss those 


opinions with others, thus fostering self confidence in them. 


3. Another advantage of active reading was that it contextualized reading; that is, it enabled the 
readers to see text as part of a broader social context that included the writer and the readers 


(Tomitch,2000, quoted by Correia 2006). 


3.3.4.7 Contextual Relevance 


There is a need to make the learners aware of the potential relevance and significance of the language 
and skills they are learning. Krashen (1982) and Wenden (1987) cited research showing the importance of 
apparent relevance and utility in language education. Wallace (2005) is of the view that at the very outset, 
the teacher should present the students with a clear agenda as to the expected ways of working on the 
course. A few minutes of reflection at the beginning of the course can help students become clearer about 
what they would like to gain from the class and help them to be more committed to attaining these goals 
(Azhar, 2004). For this the students were asked the very first day they come to English classroom to 


provide one reason each why should they learn English. 


In our context, teachers don’t try to take into account the needs and interests of the students. They 
simply follow the text book as they think that the only need of the students is to get through the 
examination. In our situation, where there is no immediate need to use the language outside the 
classroom, classroom tasks and activities need to be made interesting for their own sake. Ongoing needs 
analysis, which actively involves the learners, can also enhance motivation. Another way through which I 
tried to enhance my students’ motivation was to make the textual context relevant to their needs and 
interests. Students at all ages and levels of proficiency bring many experiences and a great deal of world 
knowledge into the classroom, and so where possible I tried to relate their knowledge to the content of the 


lesson. The groups were formed and assigned the responsibility of doing various tasks independently 
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during the course. Encouraging students to take the responsibility for their own learning can be a major 


way of enhancing motivation 


3.3.4.8 Classroom discussion and debates 


The majority of students in our public institutions lack a sound knowledge of English language and 
cannot be expected to converse in English language. Besides, they are reluctant to voice their views even 
in their own language because of a ‘culture of silence’ that has always been encouraged in Pakistani 
setup. My major focus was to engage my learners in discussions whether they used Urdu language or 
English language. This helped in generating an understanding of the text as well as enabled them to relate 
the textual knowledge to their own context. According to the prescribed syllabus, no such activity is 
usually undertaken in a classroom. But my major focus has been to make them think through discussions 
and then lead them towards critical thinking. The students were asked to watch commercials closely and 


answer the following questions: 


1-Who is the intended audience of the commercial? 


2-What message is being conveyed? 


3-Why did they choose a girl or a boy to represent their product or service? 


4-What cultural markers are there? 


5-What are those cultural assumptions that are being taken for granted? 


6-What specific words are used to elicit a desired response? 


By providing opportunities for students to reflect upon and discuss the thinking processes used to 
analyze an article or a character or an issue in the text, I tried to help students become self-aware, 
confident and autonomous learners. By showing students how to read in between the lines in order to 


describe a character’s point of view in terms of what that character says, thinks and does throughout a 
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story, by increasing student confidence, self awareness and autonomy, this project was intended to 
prepare students to monitor and improve their critical thinking skills in future academic tasks. 
3.3.4.9 Group Projects 

The students were divided into small groups and were assigned various tasks to perform in 
collaboration. They were encouraged to move out of the class into the real world to focus on researching 
some immediate issue. This would help them to develop first hand understanding of the area under 
investigation. Kramsch puts it thus: ‘Task Based Instruction... is characterized by its local treatment of 


local problems through local solutions ‘(1995:48) 


The Project Work has the following stages: 


(a) Planning 


(b) Field work 


(c) Reviewing and 


(d) Presentation 


The end project is an oral presentation. The value of this endeavor is not in the end product but in the 
process of reflection and working together. Such projects are potentially motivating, stimulating, 
empowering and challenging. These build up students’ confidence, self esteem and autonomy and are 
likely to improve their language skills, content learning and critical cognitive abilities. Moreover, they 
develop skills to analyze different perspectives on a topic and to identify opinion and bias in the work of 


others. There were group discussions that were intended to achieve following aims: 


1- to enhance learners’ confidence level 


2- to develop analytical skills 


3- to enable them to think clearly and logically 
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4- to share ideas 


5- to ask for opinion 


6- to learn to listen to and respect others’ opinion 


7-to construct knowledge through dialogue 


On a larger scale, as students take these lessons outside of the classroom, such exercises are expected to 


enable them to better identify and understand the many points of view that exist in the world around them. 


In a summarized form, the following methods were followed that might help students develop critical 


awareness of language: 


e asking critical questions, why, how, what if, etc with multiple answers or several equally 


correct answers 


e involving students in discussions and debates that deal with more than one side of an 


issue and requiring them to support arguments with evidence. 
e encouraging students to notice where material presented in texts, films and other 


communications is over-simplified or distorted reality. 


e encouraging students to watch talk shows on TV or read newspapers which express different 


viewpoints 


e having students attempt to solve real life problems where there is the possibility of more than 


one adequate solution and where several different kinds of information are required 


e requiring students to defend their viewpoints with reasons. For example, when students 
answered a question, I asked them why they thought that their answers were reasonable or 


accurate. 
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This action research was intended to capture the real demonstration of learners’ learning abilities through 
providing them opportunities to exercise their creative and critical thinking skills. Therefore, such 
activities were planned that were likely to help them move a little beyond their existing proficiency. They 
were engaged in interesting tasks; problematic but achievable, which required them to interact with the 
input rather than just passively receiving it. This encouraged them to use and develop their extra linguistic 
skills, such as their imagination, creative and critical potential. The major focus here, is not a change in 
the curriculum but a change in teaching methodology; how to engage the learners in reflection, 


questioning and in group discussions while being taught their own syllabus in a critical mode. 


The activities designed in the course outlay thus primarily included critical reading, written activities and 
class discussions to help the learners understand and appreciate different countries, cultures and in the 
process, learn about the basic structures of language. Critical reading involved description, explanation 
and interpretation at multiple levels as has been discussed in section 2.3.4.1 and sections 3.3.4.4. In 
addition, the learners were engaged occasionally in writing down their reflections on specific issues. Such 
written exercises helped them in articulating their reflections besides improving their language 
proficiency. Subsequently, they were engaged in dialogue and class discussions to contextualize their 
learning and through a sharing of views, constructing their knowledge. They explored the similarities and 
differences between English and their own language and learned how language could be manipulated and 
applied in different ways. Therefore, the focus was not just their listening, reading, writing and memory 
skills but more particularly a critical awareness of language that was likely to develop their intrapersonal 


and interpersonal skills as well. 
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3.3.5 Observation Sheet 


My colleague who acted as a participant observer attended one of the three sessions every week and 
recorded her observations of the whole session. After the class, we sat together and discussed our 
observations. Which method worked? Which didn’t? What changes were to be made? etc. (the details are 
provided in the Observation sheet; Appendix VII). The next course of action research was planned in the 


light of these observations and the understanding generated through post session discussions. 


These participant observations have been very useful in improving practice and fulfilling the 
requirements of an action research in the real sense. At times, students were also encouraged to express 
their opinions about the novice methods of teaching English language; which methods they believed to be 


useful or which needed to be improved. 


3.3.6 Assessment modes 


During the process of instruction, assessment took place simultaneously to inform teacher decision 
making. It was as if instruction and assessment were woven together, where assessment was essentially 


indistinguishable from instruction ( Nunan & Lamb, 1996). 


A key element in this process was continuous monitoring by me as a teacher to ascertain my students’ 
reactions to instruction and students’ progress toward understanding the content or accomplishing the 
skill. How is the flow of activities? How are students responding to the activities? Are they interested and 
attentive? Should I speed up or slow down? Should I give more examples? So it was primarily assessment 


that governed instruction. 


During my action research, observation and questioning as well as helpful feedback and effective 
praise and also students’ self assessment facilitated their ongoing involvement in learning. Critical 
teaching blurs the lines between instruction and assessment, seeing assessment as an opportunity for 


learning rather than an interruption in learning (Nunan & Lamb, 1996). 
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The informal as well as formal observation of student behavior was made to determine such factors as: 


The interest level of the students 


e The nature of student participation in the class discussion 


e The kinds of questions asked 


e The interpersonal skills used in cooperative groups 


e The correctness of student responses to questions 


e The nature of student responses to examples 


e How students react to an assignment 


e How student react to grades on a test 


e The verbal skills demonstrated in expressing thoughts 


e The pacing of a lesson 


e Whether more examples are needed 


e The degree of understanding demonstrated in student answers. 


As discussed in the preceeding lines, a critical mode of English Language learning necessitates the 
grooming of reflexivity that is indispensible for critical and creative thinking processes. Creative thinking 
is generally considered to be involved with the creation or generation of ideas, processes, experiences or 
objects; critical thinking is concerned with their evaluation. Both are complementary aspects of thinking. 
For instance, in real life problems, we move back and forth several times between creative and critical 


reflection as we develop solutions or weigh the consequences of anyone solution 
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3.3.7 Feedback 


Towards the end of the course of action research, the research subjects, that are the students of the B.A 
class, were provided with the feedback forms to get a comprehensive data about their experience of the 
Critical Mode of English Language Learning. Their responses were of great help in gauging the effects of 


such a critical mode of language teaching and thus exploring the answer to my research questions. 


3.3.8 Method of Data Coding and Analysis of Phase IT 


During the lessons taught in the course of Action Research, data was gathered through recording, 
observation, notes taking and written assignments of the students. This data was transcribed and 
interpreted and thus subjected to qualitative analysis for generation of themes. These themes helped in 


understanding the development of the critical abilities. 


For the ordinal data collected during this phase in the form of observation and feedback form, SPSS 
was used. The findings were computed in SPSS for mean analysis offered in the software. The findings 
were analyzed and interpreted to understand their significance and relevance with the problem being 


investigated. 


Both types of the data, quantitative and qualitative, were then “merged” (Dornyei, 2007) together to 


derive core categories, which were interpreted for final findings. 


3.3.9 The Quality- Criteria of Research 


The research design of the current study is based on the triangular data to ensure credibility of the 
research methodology. Triangulation refers to approaching data from different perspectives. Usually this 
involves different data collection methods, e.g. questionnaires, interviews, observation. The internal 
validity of the research design is achieved by a careful identification of the research settings, population 


and the main theoretical framework. 
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Transferability of the data is made possible by explicitly stating theoretical parameters of the research 
so that other researchers can decide upon generalizing the approach to their settings) and involving the 


cross-examination of research findings by using triangulated data in two ways: 


1- Data source triangulation: where I use the same tools’ types in both phases: quantitative and 


qualitative 


2- Methodological Triangulation: where one approach of cross-sectional analysis is followed by 
Action research: primary phase by the secondary, to increase validity and confidence in the 


interpretation. 


My explorative study is in line with a more critical reflexive research that is based on empirically — 
grounded generalization. It is expected that the data generated by the action research would be helpful to a 


broad section of readers and generate a deeper understanding of the phenomenon studied 


Conclusion 


In this chapter, the discussion included a thorough explanation of the research framework, design, 
objectives, and methods of data collection, sites and subjects along with reasoned justifications behind the 


choice of diverse research methods. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


DATA ANALYSIS AND INTERPRETATION 


Introduction 

This study addresses the lack of critical language awareness among Pakistani graduates and the 
inadequacies in the prevalent ELT set up for developing such awareness. Besides a thorough analysis of 
the existing ELT set up and various education policies regarding ELT that may account for the absence of 
a critical orientation to the English language learning, the study has focused on the ways which help in 


fostering critical language awareness among the learners. 


On the one hand, I have tried to analyze the hurdles that stand in the way of change and challenge the 
non reflexivity and passivity on the part of the policy makers and the educationists for their failure to take 
a bottom up approach to address the needs of the learners. While on the other hand, I intend to explore the 
adaptations needed in the existing setup as well as in the mode of CELT to make it work in our set up. 
Therefore the methodological framework of the study necessitated its division into two phases; the 


primary and the secondary: 


1- In the primary phase of the research, mixed methods of research were employed to collect different 
types of the required data. The basic methodological framework originated from the critical 
reflections of the researcher, based on her own observations and experiences as an English Language 
teacher as well as her perceptions developed through a critical analysis of the relevant literature and 


the research in the field. The other sources of data collection were the questionnaires filled by the 
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learners and English language teachers of Graduate classes and interviews of the English language 


teachers. 


2-The secondary phase of the study involved an action research that was carried out by the researcher 


in her own graduate classroom to explore the possibilities of teaching English in a critical mode. The 

major focus here was to turn the passive learners into thinking lifelong critical learners. The research 

intends to study the effects of critical teaching of language in three dimensions, its effects on language 

s proficiency, the self reflexivity of the learners as well as a greater understanding of world around 
them. 

Here also mixed methods of data collection were employed to generate rich data that might help in 


gaining a critical understanding of the issue at hand. 


Quality Criterion of the Study 

The effectiveness of a study is judged by the quality of the data collection and data analysis, that is, the 
validity and reliability of the research. Validity means both external validity and internal validity. 
External validity of a study means if its findings could be generalized to be applicable in wider contexts. 
In this study, the characteristics found across the data from the 200 students and 21 teachers serve as a 
basis for making general inferences about the need of teaching English language in a critical mode to 
learners with similar backgrounds. So the study meets the criterion of the external validity of a research. 
Internal validity refers to the reliability of the researcher’s observation. Seliger and Shohamy (1989) 
mention three criteria to judge internal validity, that is, representativeness, retrievability, and 
‘confirmability’. Representativeness refers to the extent to which collected data represents the truth, and 
it is closely related to the modes of data gathering. This study is multimodal and has employed a variety 
of modes, i.e. document analysis, questionnaires, interviews, classroom observation and peer observation. 
It has been ensured that the data gathered is representative of the normal and routine practices of the 


research subjects. As for the retrievability, most of the class sessions that included the speech made by me 
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as a teacher, the classroom talk and the post session discussions with the observer have been recorded 
which make the original data accessible for later inspection. After each class, a detailed transcription of 
the recordings was worked out and then triangulated with the observations made by the participant 
observer. Reliability is related to the consistency and replicability, therefore, the reliability of this study 
has been ensured. After the data were transcribed, the features of a critical mode of ELT were located and 
analyzed with regard to the research questions which the study set out to address. “Confirmability’ is 
ensured by carrying out triangulation which demonstrates the same findings through other sources. For 
this purpose, multi modes were utilized; document analysis, questionnaires and interviews as well as 
action research carried out in class sessions. Now all these sources of information would be studied 


correlatively so as to get a thorough understanding of the issue at hand. 


The Researcher’s Experience as an English language Teacher 
The research issue relates to my immediate teaching context. My 17 years’ experience of teaching 
English to BA students in the public sector female colleges developed in me some strong perceptions 


about the phenomenon. Here are the few assumptions that I set out to investigate in my inquiry: 


1- The learners are passive and lack critical consciousness. 

2- The major focus of teachers as well as students is to cover the syllabus and get through the 
examinations. 

3-Our syllabus fails to develop language skills and more particularly critical skills among students. 

4-The examination system tests just memory skills. 

5- Creativity and critical thinking is not developed in Pakistani public sector education system. 

6- The students are not encouraged to question or challenge the issues in the text. 

7- English language learning does not relate to immediate lives of the learners and thus does not seem 
meaningful to them. 


8-The basic reason behind a poor proficiency of the learners in English language is a lack of interest and 
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motivation on the part of teachers as well as learners. 
From these general assumptions, a number of specific research questions and issues emerged which 


were further refined in the course of developing the research design. The major questions are: 


1- Do our graduates display a lack of critical consciousness? If yes, what are the reasons that may 


account for this lack among our learners? 


2- What are the inadequacies in the ELT set ups in Public sector colleges in Pakistan that 
account for lack of critical consciousness among learners? 

3- What are the possibilities of introducing a critical mode of English language teaching in 
Pakistani graduate classrooms in public sector colleges? 


4- In what ways does fostering of critical language awareness affect the learning environment? 


To probe into these questions the researcher equipped herself well with the theoretical perspectives 
relevant to the research issue through an extensive reading of the theories of learning and the literature of 
SLA and SLL in general and critical pedagogy and critical linguistics in particular. This background 
knowledge has helped her critically analyze the data collected in both the phases to understand the issues 
related to English Language learning set up in Pakistan and to seek the causes behind an absence of 
critical orientation towards language learning. Moreover, the theoretical framework of a critical mode of 


language teaching got more and more informed during the process of data collection and data analysis. 


Stages of Research 


In order to gain an insight into the complex phenomenon of ELT in a Pakistani set up that is both 
explorative as well as experimental in nature, the study has employed a combination of research methods 
that might complement one another in collecting rich data. The complexity of the research issue made it 
necessary to divide the course of research into two phases and combine qualitative and quantitative 


methods of data collection and analysis. 
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The data collected through cross-examination in the primary phase of my study has helped me in 
entering the phenomenon of English Language learning in a Pakistani set up at the graduate level to 
critically understand the challenges faced by learners and teachers of the English language. This has been 
useful in locating the basic reasons behind a lack of critical consciousness among learners as well as 


teachers. 


The secondary phase consisted of an action research, conducted in a graduate classroom that has 
provided the opportunity to explore the possibilities of fostering critical language awareness among the 
learners within the existing resources and the curriculum and observing the effects of a critical mode of 


language teaching on their language performance. 


The factual information gathered in the primary phase of data collection was critically analyzed and 
interpreted to help understand the data collected in the secondary phase. The primary objective here was 
to get access to the perceptions of the main stakeholders that are graduate students and teachers with a 
specific focus on the needs of the students and the challenges faced by them in the process of English 


language teaching and learning. 


SECTION I: Analysis of Descriptive Data in the Primary Phase 


It was necessary to develop a true understanding of the diverse factors that influence English Language 
teaching and learning in the public sector colleges in Pakistan before I proceeded to introduce a critical 
mode of English Language teaching in my graduate classroom. The data collected in the primary phase 
helped me in conducting a critical analysis of the ELT set up in Pakistan including social status of English 
language in Pakistan, language policies of the government, curriculum, prevalent teaching philosophy and 


methods, examination system, teachers’ and students’ perceptions and attitudes in the classroom 
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environment and the barriers that may impede the fostering of critical abilities among the learners. In this 
context, investigation in the first phase began with the following objectives (Chapter 3, Section 3.2.1): 


1- Identification of critical thinking among the students 


2- Locating the shortcomings and weaknesses in the fundamentals of educational set up and 


language teaching phenomenon that hamper a fostering of critical abilities among learners. 


3- The role of cognitive and affective aspects of learners in their poor language comprehension and 


critical skills. 


4 


Exploring the possible solutions. 


The research commenced by exploring the opportunities available to the learners to develop critical 
consciousness in general and critical language awareness in particular and these primarily included course 
text books, teaching methods, evaluation criteria, the classroom environment and other learning tasks 
provided to the learners. In this phase, a critical review of State’s education and language policies and 
planning was also carried out to analyze whether the objectives and targets in language teaching and 
learning in Pakistan include development of critical abilities among the learners. The other major research 
areas included the role of educational institutions, curricula, teachers, examination system, the existing 
research in the field and the general perceptions of the learners and the teachers to gather the relevant 
knowledge to enlarge understanding and be well equipped for carrying out the action research in the 


secondary phase. 


Three main sources of data as mentioned in Section 3.2.1 were approached to gather information in the 


primary phase: 


1-The National Educational Policies of the Government dealing with language planning, the curriculum 
and syllabi of English Language and the assessment procedures and criteria set by the state approved 


examination boards. 
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2-A general observation and analysis of the teaching philosophies and methods at work in English 


language classes in public sector colleges. 


3-Perceptions and views of teachers and students regarding the status of ELT, challenges faced by them 


and their needs and demands in particular that are not being properly addressed. 


A number of factors hamper the development of critical language skills among the students at Graduate 
level. A major reason is the fact that the education and language policies in Pakistan have been 
formulated on the basis of a top down approach rather than a bottom up one. Learners’ contexts and needs 
are mostly not taken into consideration. The traditional standards are adhered to, without responding to 
the changing trends and changing requirements although it is being increasingly acknowledged the world 
over that an understanding of the learners’ contexts and needs as well as national and international 


requirements is a must before any sort of curriculum planning or syllabus designing. 


My research also inspires this exploration. The syllabus of English and the State’s policies were 
critically analyzed to test the assumption of a disparity between the contents, materials and techniques 


mentioned in both the documents. 


The opinions of English language learners and the teachers also helped gauging the sensitive role the 
syllabus played in the process of SLL and the drawbacks and shortcomings that need to be overcome. But 
this understanding would not be complete without a thorough analysis of the education and language 


policies of the government. 


4.1.1 A Critical Analysis of Language Policies of Pakistan 


“English language teaching is frequently unsuccessful, that it does not help children in their educational 
careers and that it may actually be counterproductive” (Coleman, 2010; A Report on ELT in Pakistan). In 
the light of the above remark, an analysis of English language policies of Pakistan has been conducted to 


understand the causes behind the poor proficiency of learners in English language and particularly, behind 
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the lack of critical awareness among learners. Two major focuses guided this analysis: Firstly, is the 
development of critical abilities of the learners among the objectives of any education or language policy 
framed from time to time in Pakistan. Secondly, has any of these language policies evolved as a result of 
a critical thought on the behalf of the policy planners? In other words, are these policies critically 
thought-out documents? This analysis would also help us to see if the people at the helm of the affairs 
understand the serious challenges that the country faces regarding the orientation and use of language in 
education, particularly the place of English language in the education set up. In fact, an important 
dimension of CLA deals with the linguistic dimensions of educational failure or inadequacies in foreign 


language learning (Fairclough 1995: 224). 


Within the Foucaldian perspective of knowledge and power (1972) and the significance of discourse in 
shaping and reproducing identities, the language policy of a country cannot be taken as a simple 
document stating which language to be adopted as medium of education or even as an official language. 
In fact, it is the medium of instruction policy that “determines which social and linguistic groups have 


access to political and economic opportunities and which groups are discriminated”. 


Our language policy has been based on two main considerations: 


1- To strengthen the state 


2- To modernize the state 


There has always been an insistence on a single national language as the identity of a nation-state and 
that role is assigned to Urdu language. Besides, it is hard to deny the significance of English language as a 


resource of scientific and technological knowledge. 


According to the latest figures (Coleman, 2010), there are about 72 living languages and 14 major ones 
beside English in Pakistan. Urdu, which is spoken by just 7% of the population, is the national language, 


while English is the official language. The small languages are under tremendous pressure, some of which 
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have become extinct, while others are about to be extinct because of the state’s favoring Urdu and English 
at the expense of others. Thus, Urdu and English have relegated the indigenous languages to a lower 
status. Ironically, both the languages that are the major focus of language policies aim at empowering the 
ruling elite. Rahman (2009) believes that the language policies of Pakistan, declared and undeclared have 
increased both ethnic and class conflict in the country, and so they are a continuation of colonial language 


policies. 


English was supposed to continue as the official language of Pakistan till such time that the national 
language/s did not replace it. However, many dates came and went but English is firmly entrenched in the 
official as well as education system of Pakistan to date as the stated policy did not match the intentions of 
the policy makers. The question arises that if it is indispensable to modernization and personal 
development, why it has been restricted to just a small fraction studying in private schools and why some 


appropriate measures have not been taken to dispense its knowledge among all the Pakistani citizens. 


To have a critical understanding of the policies and status of English language in Pakistan, one needs to 
go back to the colonial past of the Indian subcontinent. The significant position that English enjoys in the 


sub continent is mostly due to its being the language of power, that is, the language of the rulers. 


According to Rahman (2003: 4), members of the elite class had a stake in the continuation of English 
because it differentiated them from the masses. It is a kind of cultural capital and a class identity marker. 
The ruling elite, the Civil Services, and the Armed Forces in Pakistan have always wanted to keep an 
edge over Urdu medium and maintain their monopoly through English language which helps to 
strengthen and continue the class divisions. Likewise, there is ‘apartheid in education’ because of English 
language as the poor are excluded from it (Shamim, 2008). Only a limited class has an access to English 
medium schools. The bulk of population goes to state run institutions where the medium has always been 
Urdu language and English is taught as a subject by teachers who, in most cases, themselves lack the 


essential skills in this language. 
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According to Amir (2008), the language policy in Pakistan has been quite controversial since the 
beginning and essentially moving towards the blue print of European nation-state. She presents a critical 
discourse analysis of three major periods of the policy framing; the British colonial period, the first 
constitution of Pakistan 1973 and the National Education Policy 2009 and exposes every language policy 
as having political underpinnings. She quotes Cooper (1996:45) who says “Language planning refers to 
deliberate efforts to influence the behavior of others with respect to the acquisition, structure or functional 


allocation of their language”. 


While tracing the history of language planning, Amir (2008) finds the theme of “divide and rule” lying 
at the basis of all the policies during the colonial period as well as the post independence period of 
internal colonialism. According to her, there is still a divide like that between the colonizer and the 
colonized; English is for the ruling class and Urdu and other languages for the masses. The truth in her 
contention becomes obvious when we view critically what all the policies professed to achieve and what 
was the actual outcome. The reasons for this huge gap can be both the lack of political will behind the 
actual implementation of the stated policies and also a lack of critical awareness of the ground realities 
that should have been understood well enough to devise appropriate framework and strategies for their 


proper implementation. 


It is possible to have a quick glance at what these policies aimed at and what was their actual outcome 


in Table 4.1, provided by Coleman (2010). 


Table 4.1 


How Pakistan language in education policy has evolved by Coleman 2010 


























Year Event Policy Implementation 

Pre 1947 Colonial Rule Urdu medium for masses, As policy 
English medium for elite 

1947 Independence Urdu declared to be Urdu medium for masses, 
national language English medium for elite 
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1959 Sharif Primary and Secondary No change 
Commission education in Urdu, higher 
education in English 
1973 New English to be replaced by No change 
Constitution Urdu within 15 years; 
provinces free to develop 
their own language policies 
1977 Coup by Zia ul Islamisation and English taught from year 4. 
Haq Urduisation Schools begin to prepare 
for complete Urduisation 
of exams by 1989.Private 
English medium schools 
began to grow 
1989 Benazir Bhutto English to be taught from Little effective change 
elected year | 
1998 New Education No statement regarding Private English medium 
Policy language policy schools flourish 
1999 Coup by Pervaiz | English to be taught from Little effective change 
Mussharaf year | where teachers are 
available; 
2007 White Paper English to be taught from Little effective change. In 
year 1 Maths and Science Punjab, Science taught 
to be taught through through English from year 
English from year 6 10 
2009 National Science and Maths to be Punjab declares science to 
Education Policy | taught through English in be taught through English 
Years 4 and 5, all Science | starting in Year 4 from 
and Maths to be taught April 2009 
through English from Year 
2014 





Even a cursory look at Table 4.1 is quite revealing regarding the impacts of different policies on the 
position of English language in the education sector of Pakistan. As a matter of policy, the British masters 
implemented an education policy where Urdu was medium of instruction for general masses, while for the 
elite, the medium of instruction was English. In effect, the colonial policy about Urdu and English 


remained in place throughout post Independence era till to date. With a view to see if the language 


policies are critical thought out documents, it is necessary to analyze their major features. 


Pakistan framed its first democratic constitution in 1973 which dealt with the language policy in just 


three articles—and they were never actually implemented: 
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1. The national language of Pakistan is Urdu, and arrangements shall be made for its being used for 


official and other purposes within fifteen years from the commencing day. 


2. English may be used for official purposes until arrangements are made for its replacement by Urdu. 


3. Without prejudice to the status of the national language, a provincial assembly may by law prescribe 


measures for the teaching, promotion and use of a provincial language in addition to the national 


language. 


A careful analysis of these provisions exposes the discrepancies and controversies lying at the very 
basis of such an important document. Pakistan has a nationalistic approach to language policy. A national 
language is defined as a language that is spoken by the majority of the people within a nation. But in case 
of Pakistan, a language that is spoken by just 7% people, i.e. Urdu is called the national language. 
Pakistan is not ethnically or linguistically a homogenous country and the early policy-makers wanted to 
create a nation on the basis of common language. However, in their zeal to build a nation state out of 
different nationalities, the different constitutions of Pakistan have waived aside as insignificant all the 
ethnic, racial, linguistic and cultural differences. The imposition of Urdu as a national language thus 
served to denigrate the role of every other language which alienated other language groups throughout the 
country (Ayres, 2003: 57). In the New Constitution of 1973, one gets a clear hint of the government’s 


“unaccommodating language policies” (ibid) 


According to the 1973 Constitution, English is to be replaced by Urdu within 15 years as official 
language, and that provinces are allowed to develop their own language policy. However, after a lapse of 
almost four decades Urdu has still to replace English. The local governments are indecisive about the 
language policy because over the years people have made a “voluntary shift” from mother tongues to 


Urdu and English in education to have a share in jobs and have access to power through social mobility. 
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Not surprisingly when a particular language is given no role to play in the education system, many parents 
respond by not encouraging the use of that language at home. “A very effective way of killing a language 
is to deny it any place in the education system; parents themselves will then tend to take the next step of 
marginalizing the local language within the family in favor of the educationally privileged language or 


languages” (OBE, 2010). 


According to Amir (2008), the clause in the Constitution of 1973 that says Urdu would replace English 
as an official language implies that everyone working in the government offices would know English or 
those who would be working should know English as well as Urdu. Besides, the Constitution does not 
explicitly say what would be the medium of education. This shows that state has treated the issue of 
language in the different education policies as a factor of no significant relevance, and this is more so in 
case of languages other than Urdu and English. So there was no change in education policy at the 


implementation level. 


In 1977, Zia ul Haq imposed martial law and started ‘Islamization and Urduisation’ at every level— 
education included. This further marginalized the indigenous languages. Now English was to be taught as 
a compulsory subject from grade 4, while all schools have to prepare for conducting exams in all subjects 
in Urdu by 1989. This policy resulted in a mushroom growth in private English medium schools because 
parents wanted their children to master English which was still the language of domains of power, jobs 


and higher education. 


In 1989, when the first democratic government was in place after eleven years, there was announced a 
change in the education policy which was again little effective at the implementation level. According to 
the new policy, English was to be introduced as a compulsory subject from grade one. However, private 


elite schools continued with their English exclusive syllabi. 
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The New Education Policy (1998) came up with loud promises and some critical thought on part of Dr 
Safdar Mahmood, the then Education Secretary who commented in the Preface to the policy document: 
“We have an unprecedented history of producing excellent documents of plans and policies which could 
not be implemented”. He then expressed firm faith that “the highest political commitment, the unreserved 
cooperation of foreign donors and public involvement are a guarantee for proper implementation and 
success of this policy” ( in Preface to The New Education Policy 1998). However he failed to see that the 
proper implementation required a critical awareness of the real causes behind a deterioration of education 


sector along with the possible solutions. 


The positive aspect of this policy was that for the first time in Pakistan history, a debate on the 
education policy was arranged at the national level. Views and concrete proposals regarding national 
educational issues, in a true democratic spirit were invited. A National Convention on Education was held 
on 21“ Feb, 1998 to brief about the salient features of policy. A plan of action was to be devised in 
consultation with the provinces and educationists. It was declared to be an important obligation of the 
government to make education accessible to all which make enlightened and civilized individuals. In the 
very first clause 2.1 of the NEP (1998), we find the word ‘consciousness’ where it is stated that the aim of 
education should be “to enable them(learners) to have full consciousness of their purpose in life and 
equip them to achieve that purpose so as to ensure both spiritual development as well as addressing 


material needs”. 


However an interesting fact about the education policy (NEP, 1998) was that despite so many debates 
that contributed to its shaping, there was not a single statement regarding language policy. This again 
shows that the government attached no significance to the role of language in education. Our language 


policies thus, seem quite far removed from practical life and ground realities. 


The ambiguous policy of Urdu as national and English as official language has resulted in three 


different types of education systems in Pakistan. The elite and non-elite educational institutions, which 
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are mostly private, impart education in English; the second mainstream institutions use Urdu as medium 
of instruction; while the third, madrassas (religious seminaries) use Arabic and Urdu as medium of 
instruction. Private English medium schools flourished in urban areas, while in rural areas—where almost 
70 per cent of the population lives—Urdu medium state-run schools continued with Urdu as medium of 


instruction in all subjects. 


The successive non-reflexive language and education policies framed by the State of Pakistan restricted 
the access of graduates of state-run schools to higher jobs because they could not compete with their peers 
who have studied in the elite English medium schools. As a consequence of a lack of critical language 
awareness on the part of those who frame language policies, social stratification has tremendously 


increased in Pakistan with an ever widening gap between haves and haves not. 


In the White Paper on education policy, published in 2007, one finds that for the first time education 
was seen as a pivotal element in strengthening the existing inequitable social structure. It was clearly 
stated there that social exclusion must be reduced or the country could face unprecedented social 
upheavels. The Paper stressed the need to learn English as an International language and its importance 
for competition in a globalised world order. Besides, Urdu was also viewed as a national language as a 
symbol of national cohesion and integration. So, knowledge of both the languages was regarded as 
indispensible to carry forward the cultural assets and be at the same time able to compete nationally and 


internationally. 


The rhetoric seemed very promising but when it came to implementation, we again find a minimum 
applicability. It was decided that English would be taught as a subject from grade 1, while mathematics 
and science were to be taught through English from grade 6. But till to date, the sciences at secondary 
level in most of the public institutions are being taught in Urdu medium. So the policy again turned out to 
be one of the many false promises of the numerous political leaders and dictators that came and went 


from time to time. Though the failure of the policies might be contributed to deficiencies in administrative 
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set up, the major factor has been lack of genuine political will and a lack of critical awareness on the part 


of those at the helm of the affairs. 


The current National Education Policy document (2009) again says relatively little about languages in 
education in Pakistan. In this policy, the state makes a commitment to use Urdu as the medium of 
instruction in state schools. At the same time it wants to widen access to English language teaching. 
These two divergent goals are again creating ambiguities and posing barriers to effective implementation. 
It also shows that the government is not concerned about the importance of mother tongue in education 
despite the rhetoric of promoting regional languages at least at primary level of education. For example, 
Section 5.4 of the education policy discusses the importance of literacy and non-formal learning but 
without saying anything at all about which language or which writing system people are to be helped to 


become literate in or what functions literacy is expected to have. 


However, the NEP (2009) is significant with regard to some critical issues which were not addressed in 


any of the previous policies. It emphasizes the following areas: 


e A comprehensive school language should be developed in consultation with provincial and area 


governments and other stakeholders. 


e Particular attention should be given to disadvantaged groups and regions. 


e Children from low socio-economic strata should be given opportunities to learn English. 


Moreover, this is the first policy that stresses the need to develop critical thinking among students. In 
section 3 of the NEP, one finds an indirect reference to critical thinking where a strong commitment has 


been expressed to base the National Education Policy on Islam and later it is mentioned in sub sections: 


3.1.11- Islam wants an attitude of critical thinking and deep knowledge 
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3.1.12- Development of clear thinking is a virtue encouraged to be inculcated among the believers. 
The Universe and all it contains is presented as a subject matter for man’s contemplation, 
critical thinking and meditation. 

3.1.14- There is a need to seek knowledge from all possible sources, revelation, nature, life as well as 
others who know and have wisdom. The Quran also refers to the sense of ethical 
responsibility, consciousness and knowledge which Allah creates in the personality of a 
scholar. He/she must have tenderness, responsivenesss and benevolence. 


Islamic vision with reference to Quranic Ayah is explained in detail that stresses the need to seek 
knowledge, conduct research, investigate, explore, interpret, introspect and reason out. Human conduct 


according to Islam should be based on a conscious rational and meaningful volitional behavior. 


In section 5, Elementary education, 5.5.2, Innovations in Teacher Training , it is stated: 

i- Learner-Oriented teaching, with the learner, i.e. the child at the center of the learning process shall be 
focused. 

ii- The new concepts such as active learning, development of critical thinking and creativity shall be 
encouraged. 

iii- the complexity of teaching young children at initial grades shall be researched and reflected in a 
suitable training program. 

iv. Highly interactive, learner centred teaching and training materials shall be produced and utilized. 


v. Many forms of teaching and learning, e.g. peer group discussion, class observation and so on will be 


introduced 
The objectives of secondary education include the following: 
6.1.8- to equip the students at secondary education stage with fluent communication skills in speaking 
and writing in Urdu and English language 
6.1.1- to make them capable of adjusting to their practical lives meaningfully and productively 
6.2.2- to develop the personality of students as enlightened citizens of an Islamic State and peace loving 


citizens of the world at large 
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6.2.5- to prepare and make available such teaching-learning material which makes learning rewarding and 


attractive; to replace rote memorization with conceptual learning 


The policy envisions a new beginning for higher education in Pakistan and underlines the need of 
enabling higher education to be responsive to the challenges of a rapidly changing and challenging new 
world. The most prominent feature of NEP (2009) is its major focus on the need of disseminating the 


proper knowledge of English language to the students of every social class: 


The Ministry of Education in consultation with Provincial and Area education 
department, relevant professional bodies and the wider public, shall develop a 
comprehensive plan of action for implementing the English language policy in the 
shortest possible time, paying particular attention to disadvantaged groups and 


regions (NEP, 2009). 


In the private schools, English is the medium of instruction and in the near future English will be the 
medium of instruction for certain subjects at all levels in government schools as well. In practice, 
however, much depends on the availability of properly trained teachers and syllabi books in English and 


above all a sincere commitment on the part of the governments. 


While a critical awareness of some sensitive issues is commendable, the NEP (2009) has yet to show 
its feasibility regarding practical implementation after a lapse of four years. In line with the policy, 
English has been declared the medium of instruction in Punjab and necessary arrangements and steps are 
being taken to do it stage wise. The rest of the provinces have yet to implement the direction within the 


time limit declared till 2014. 


Punjab Government was also not ready to switch over to English as a medium, yet it took the plunge 
and as reported by various elementary teachers has created mounting pressures on teachers and students. 


The teachers badly lack the basic knowledge of English language to provide the requisite guidance to the 
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learners. The new syllabi books in the English version frequently contain words that are of a much higher 
level than the cognitive level of the students. The current Urdu + English policy carries with it several 
characteristics, of which the following are the most prominent: 1) English is an examination subject, 2) 
English teachers do not use English (OBE, 2010).The remark of a student, enrolled in class 2 of a 
government school of Lahore, is an eye opener regarding the prevailing situation; “ main ne sub jawaab 
ungraizee main yaad kar liye hain. Mujhe sirf sawaal nahin attay” (I have learnt all the answers in 


English, the only problem is that I don’t know the questions). 


The issue is not a simple phenomenon of teaching a language or reaching the largest number of 
learners, teachers or stakeholders but how to contribute to the overall betterment of Pakistan on the whole. 
According to Coleman (2010), teaching of English does not take place in a vacuum and so it needs to be 
examined in its broader social and educational environment. It is also necessary to keep in view the 
ethical implications of this phenomenon while devising any future policy. The language policy does not 
just affect the language potential but also influences an increasing and maintaining access to education, 
imparting of quality education, poverty reduction and in the over all development. To turn these plans to 
practical actions, the foremost requirement is to create a critical awareness among the concerned 
provincial authorities about the proper approaches to the teaching of English, risks of restricting medium 


of instruction to Urdu or English, and the desirability of mother-tongue education. 


A brief analysis of the teaching of English in Pakistani context is needed here to understand the barriers 


to an effective implementation of the current language policy. 


4.1.1.1 ELT in Pakistan 


Most of the teachers in Pakistan do not have formal training in English language teaching. Most of 
these teachers teach English in the same way as they were taught by their teachers, that is by the grammar 


translation method (GTM) and this involves lots of drills and memorization. At the college level, 
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Intermediate or B.A., English is taught by teachers who usually have a Masters in English literature but 
lack a proper training in teaching. So they also are not of much help to students in acquiring proficiency 
in the English language. The result is that the students can memorize, say, a critical appreciation of poetry 
and prose but when it comes to communicating the same in their own words using English, they find 


themselves handicapped. 


Moreover, an English language teacher always struggles against time (Siddiqui, 2002). Throughout the 
session, he or she is consistently under pressure by students, by the principal of the college and by the 
education directorate to finish the course in time. Besides, the class size is also too large but the 
government policies have never taken into account large sized classrooms or other such problems faced 


by teachers and students in the public sector. 


The problems seem immense and require critical decisions at every level. But for the time being, if 
attention is focused just on teacher education, most of the issues can be amicably addressed. Proper 
teacher education and training can equip teachers well to improve the current situation. If they are made 
critically conscious of their role and responsibilities, they can be empowered to enrich and enhance the 
existing curriculum and textbooks, improve classroom interaction even in large size classes, motivate 
students by involving them in the learning process and providing them opportunities to use English in real 


life situations. 


4.1.1.2 Teachers Training 


In the NEP (2009), it is acknowledged that the teacher education system has focused on quantitative 
expansion and the qualitative dimension of teacher education program has received only marginal 
attention resulting in mass production of teachers with shallow understanding of both the content and 


methodology of education. 
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On the whole, around 279 teachers’ education/training institutes in Pakistan were recorded in 2010, and 
these provide pre-service training to teachers, and most of them offer one year B. Ed programme 
(Coleman, 2010). There is no specific training regarding English language in this programme. Generally 


the teachers in these institutions themselves lack skills in English language. 


In the current policy provisions, it was decided that the curriculum and methods of instruction in 
teacher training institutions would be reviewed to bring these in line with the requirements of modern 
trends in this field. It was also planned to set up a National Institute of Teacher Education (NITE) for 
enhancing the capability of academic staff in teacher training institutions. Their curricula would also be 
improved so as to make these programs learner-centred through necessary training in pedagogical skills 
involving creativity, problem-solving project method and using other innovative approaches. It was 
decided to arrange training courses during summer vacation at PTC (Primary Teaching Certificate) and 


CT (Certificate in Teaching) levels. 


A very useful contribution to in-service teacher training has been made by ETTE (English for Teaching 
and Teaching for English) organization. Its major focus is on training the lecturers of public sector 
colleges. It has successfully trained many English language teachers and equipped them with the 
confidence to facilitate their learners in a better way. They feel it quite useful to disseminate the 


knowledge gained among their colleagues. 


Another organization functioning to improve English language teaching in Pakistan is Society of 
Pakistani English Language Teachers (SPELT). It has been working since 1984 and has made extra 
ordinary contribution to guide and train the English teachers in Pakistan. Most of the persons associated 
with SPELT are professionals belonging to public sector colleges. The organization is quite democratic in 
its approach, trying to reach teachers from different regions through its annual sessions held regularly in 


major cities of Pakistan. But it is still not accessible to those English language teachers who are working 
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in ordinary institutions or remote areas mainly because they cannot afford the registration fees of its 


workshops and cannot bear the travelling expenses to reach their venues. 


A project ELTR (English language teaching Reforms) arranged by the higher education department 
trained 1504 in-service English lecturers during 2004-2009. Training of another 1400 will be completed 
by the year 2013. But still no significant change has been observed in the English language teaching set- 


ups in the public sector colleges. 


The role of teachers’ training institutions can be made productive by raising the awareness of their 
administrations about the significance of language in education, improving the English language 
curriculum and adopting proper approaches to assess the English language competence in meaningful 
ways and appropriate ways of teaching English to backward and neglected areas. A number of useful 
steps can be taken to improve English language teaching situation in Pakistan. Teachers and lecturers 
trained by ETTE, ELTR, SPELT and British Council may be provided incentives and facilities to visit 
various institutions and impart knowledge about meaningful ways and useful tasks to teach language. 
Above all, they need to guide teachers how to make language learning interesting and enjoyable to 
learners rather than instilling fear and awe or inferiority complex in them. This task can be done through 
regional workshops arranged in collaboration with such organizations as SPELT, ETTE, the British 


Council and the like. 


4.1.2 Need of Mother tongue in Education 


Another very significant factor that the language policy planners need to take into account is the need 
of imparting primary education in the mother tongue. It is not possible to improve children’s competence 
in a second or a foreign language like English in this context at primary level. However, they are likely to 


achieve greater proficiency in English if they are allowed to achieve basic literacy in their home language. 


According to Coleman (2010) now overwhelming evidence exists regarding the significance of a 
child’s mother tongue as a medium for formation of fundamental concepts. There should be no barriers to 
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understanding. Learning becomes meaningful only when it is related to the lives the learners lead at home 
as students learn by linking new knowledge to what is already familiar to them. Sudden shifts into an 
unfamiliar language break those links. Besides, parents should also be involved in the learning activities 
of their children and that can be possible only through mother tongue as the medium of education. 
Learning in the mother tongue is the best option for children enhancing their learning outcomes, social 
development, confidence and critical thinking skills. But we find that about 95% of children in Pakistan 
do not have access to education in their mother tongue. The drop outs at primary level was already high 
and in the present scenario, children are far less likely to stay in school as language of the new syllabus 
would be totally different from that they find around them. This would add to their misery and learning 


can never be an enjoyable or interesting phenomenon in their lives. 


The alarm in the following statement by Coleman (2010) should be felt and properly addressed. He 
says, “Pakistan is at risk if it does not prioritize a move towards mother tongue based education. Without 
this move even the short term goals at primary level education could not be achieved and also in the long 
run, it would lead to political, social and economic instability and divisions along linguistic and ethnic 


lines”. 


Any future policy should be framed on this basic premise that if children are educated through a 
language with which they are not familiar, especially in the initial years of their education, that is, primary 
level, there can be serious repercussions. It is important for the policy planners to adopt a ‘bottom-up’ 
approach in which the attitudes to English Language of all those involved, that is, students, teachers, 


administrators as well as parents and also their needs are thoroughly looked into. 


The Ministry of Education has adopted Planning Commission Vision 2030 as: “The objective of 
education is the development of a self reliant individual capable of analytical and original thinking, a 


responsible member of his/her community and in the present era, as global citizen”. 
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This vision can turn to a reality when the policy planners themselves become capable of analytical and 
original thinking and respond amicably to the requirement, emerging as a consequence of international 
and national role of English to make ELT more relevant and meaningful for Pakistani students by 
understanding their needs. The present Action Research too attempts to adopt such a bottom-up approach 
to understand the challenges and the possibilities of employing Critical English Language Teaching in a 


graduate classroom. 


4.1.3 English Language Curriculum 

Since the last century, it has been recognized worldwide that a thorough knowledge of the learners’ 
needs should be the prerequisite for any sort of curriculum planning. Generally the course books are 
designed in view of the goals set by English language policy and supposed to be the best guidance for 
teachers regarding what to teach and how to teach. However, in Pakistan, one still finds a vast gap 
between the curriculum objectives, learners’ needs, the designed curriculum and the evaluation criteria 
particularly in the field of English language learning. The education policies set the objectives and the 
goals but in real situations, the teachers have no idea about the policy or objectives as there is no 
interaction between the policy makers and the teachers. Every activity is exam oriented as teachers 
proficiency is evaluated solely on the basis of her students’ results in the board and university 
examinations. A critical analysis of the existing course books makes it clear whether these do address the 


goals set by the curriculum as well as the learners’ needs. 


In Pakistan, the subject of English Language is a compulsory subject of 200 marks in a Graduate 
program of two years in the state-run colleges. The list of course contents is given in Appendix I and the 
university examination paper A (based on literary texts) and paper B (Grammar and Composition) are 
provided in Appendix II. Paper A is completely literature based and Paper B tests the comprehension, 


composition and translation skills along with the knowledge about some limited aspects of English 
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grammar (idiomatic phrases, proverbs, prepositions, adverbs, articles, adjectives, tenses, active and 
passive speech, direct and indirect speech). While the value of teaching literary texts cannot be 
undermined, what becomes problematic is the fact that the students have not been well prepared at the 
Intermediate level (Grade 12) to develop the comprehension, composition and critical proficiency that is 
demanded of them at the Graduate level. Due to the shortage of time, it almost becomes impossible for 
the teachers to help improving the grammar or other language skills of the students at this stage. The 
major challenge before them is to complete the syllabus of two years in a short time of almost one year 
(Oct till May i.e.8 months in B.A Part 1 and Sept till Feb i.e. 5 months in B.A Part II; the rest of the 


period gets consumed in vacation and examination). 


Therefore, the teachers’ as well as students’ primary focus is to complete the syllabus rather than 
improving language skills. The students’ responses in questionnaires show that their major goal is to pass 
the English language papers in the university examination rather than to enjoy texts or gain language 
proficiency. The whole yearly activity moves towards this particular goal which regulates the classroom 
teaching/learning. Therefore one sees that the students who even pass B.A examination find themselves 
still at the same proficiency level in English Language where they were at Intermediate level when they 


are expected to show knowledge of the language in practical situations. 


In Matriculation (Grade 10) and Intermediate (Grade 12), the students can do well just by cramming 
short answers and multiple choice questions for examination. Hence they fail to develop a proficiency of 
reading and writing in English. As far as spoken ability is concerned, it is obvious from the responses of 
students and teachers in the questionnaires (Appendix 3 &4) that even at BA level, students are not 
provided with any opportunity to develop spoken proficiency. Therefore, when we talk about English 
language proficiency here, it would mean primarily listening, reading, comprehension and writing skills; 


the spoken ability of the learners would not be included in it. 
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It is a common observation that the students, who enter Graduate programs after completing the 
Intermediate level, lack language competencies of comprehension and composition (See Section 4.). A 
majority of these are unable to produce even simple sentences in English that are grammatically correct. 
Moreover, their creative and critical skills are not hitherto developed. When the situation is analyzed in 
the light of the targets set in the Education Policy (1998) for the Intermediate level, there seems to be no 
parity at all between the set objectives and the actual outcome. According to the Education Policy/ (1998), 
the students who complete Intermediate level would be able: 

1- To speak clearly with correct pronunciation, proper stress and intonation; 

2- To foster and develop the desire to express orally his/her thoughts and feelings; 

3-To ask and respond to questions with increased confidence in different situations; 

4-To be able to apprise himself/herself in situational moods (happiness, anger, wonder, etc); 

5-To listen attentively to stories and poems and converse about them; 

6-To participate as a speaker and listener in group activities; 

7-To undertake role performance in co curricular activities; 

8-To describe an event, real or imaginary, to the teacher or a peer; 

9-To contribute and respond in a constructive manner in discussion or debate, advocating and justifying a 
particular point of view; 

10-To contribute in tutorial groups (peer counselling/ guidance). 

These targets seem to be very unrealistic as the ground reality runs contrary to these. Even those who 
pass graduation are unable to meet these criteria. Following responses of the English teachers during 


interviews (Appendix 5) help in understanding the real situation: 


It is a big jump between the two levels (Intermediate and Graduation). Inter is a high 
school level but the learning is based on cramming the short answers and the objective 
paper. The whole syllabus is memory-based. Even exams also assess memory skills and 
usually it is exams that define teaching methodology. In B.A (Bachelor in Arts), 
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students are required to critically examine the issues or characters in the text. But only 5 
to 6% are capable of writing correct English. The rest cram and hardly get passing 


marks. (Respondent A). 


A B.A student is expected to perform all basic tasks like reading, understanding, writing, 
speaking skills as well as critical thinking. However only 5% of the total strength is 


capable of doing these (Respondent no B). 


Appendix 2 shows that the evaluation at the Graduate level requires the learners to have sufficient 
knowledge of the target language so as to critically analyze the content of the texts and express their 
viewpoints in a well composed piece of writing. However, the learners find themselves quite incapable of 
meeting this requirement. Failing to come up to the expected standard, they take refuge in sub standard 
helping books and ‘Get Through’ guides which have readymade answers to the questions based on text 
and solved grammar exercises. The students cram these answers for the examination and try to write the 
prepared answer to any question about a particular text. Due to irrelevance of the answer, grammatical 
mistakes and poor sentence structure, most of the students cannot get through the examination, although 
the passing criterion in the university examination is just 33% marks. The overall pass percentage of BA 
students appearing in the Punjab university examinations usually ranges from 30-40% (37% in BA 


Annual Examinations in Punjab University, 2012). 


4.1.4 English Language Learning in Classrooms 


The responses of teachers and students in the questionnaires and interviews have been helpful in 
understanding how far the goals of English Language learning in Pakistan and the guidelines given in the 


text books do find application in the classroom at the target level. 
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4.1.4.1 Descriptive Analysis of Questionnaires 

The questionnaires (Chapter 3, Section 3.2.1.2.1) have been used as a subsidiary research tool with the 
aim to reflect from another perspective what the needs and attitudes of students as well as teachers of 
public sector colleges are towards English language in general and a critical mode in particular. These 
have provided a firsthand knowledge about classroom practice, curriculum, examinations, challenges 
faced by ESL learners as well as teachers and the presence and need of critical content in English 
language teaching. 

The questionnaires were intended to gather information from learners and teachers about the English 
learning phenomenon as they live or experience it. The close-ended and the open-ended questions were 


framed to gather responses pertaining to three areas of investigation: 


a. to indicate the motivation of the learners towards the acquisition of English as second 
language in terms of their perception of the difficulty of language, his/her enjoyment of 
learning, his/her liking or disliking the language, eagerness or fear of attending the class and 


participation in the activities and confidence level. 


b- to indicate the learners’ and teachers’ satisfaction level with the teaching practices, 
course contents, teaching materials, assessment procedures and the classroom 
environment. 

c- to indicate the types of opportunities available to the learners for developing and 
exercising critical thinking through exposure to oral and written practice, questioning, 
discussion etc. 

There was an introductory talk with the participants to convey to them the significance of their 
opinions. The learners and teachers were also asked to provide brief introduction about themselves for 
instance, marks in English/teaching experience, qualifications. The researcher herself administered all the 
questionnaires and briefed the students and teachers about the purpose and the significance of the research 


so that they might provide reliable information. Besides they were assured about confidentiality. 
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The structure of the questionnaires consists of general introduction, instructions (written in case of 
teachers and verbal in case of students) and the close-ended questions (and also open-ended questions for 
teachers). In the questionnaires, I have included a column ‘Not Sure’ to see whether our students and 
teachers are certain about their own preferences, likes and dislikes or they just don’t know even their own 
viewpoints regarding issues that they generally come across in their lives. This also indirectly would 


assess their ability to think critically. 


4.1.4.1.1 Students’ Responses (Appendix 3) 


About 200 students (male and female) of B.A Part I of five different public sector colleges in Lahore 
city were asked to fill in the questionnaire. All the students were Pakistani aged from 18 to 21. They had 
studied English for 10 years in junior and senior middle schools and for two years as college students. 
The average size of a graduate class varies from 40- 100 students. The questionnaire contained 25 items 


under the following categories: 


a- concepts about learning (cognitive aspects) (items 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8), 


b- attitudes towards learning (affective aspects) (items 1, 15, 17, 18,) 


c- views about critical thinking (13,14,19,20,23) 


d- views about teaching practices (9,10,11,12,16,21,22,24,25) 


A-Students’ Concepts about Learning (items 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8) 


When students were asked if learning is important for its own sake and not just for passing the 


exams (Item 3), following statistics were obtained: 


112 students strongly agreed, 58 agreed,10 were not sure, 11 disagreed and 9 strongly disagreed. 
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Table 4.2 


Learning is important 


Cumulative 
Frequency Percent Valid Percent Percent 


Strongly Disagree 
Disagree 


Not Sure 


Agree 


Strongly Agree 





Total 


The statistics reveal that students realize the significance of learning in their lives (170 agreed out of 
200). However, in Item 2, when they were asked, ‘the main problem of BA students is to get passing 
marks in the examination rather than learning English, almost the same number (161) agreed to this 
statement as well (Table 4.3).Such responses display a lack of critical thinking on their part. In some 
responses, many students opted for “Not Sure’. This also shows a lack of thinking on their part as they 


were not clear headed and certain even about their own views and preferences. 
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Table 4.3 


Pass English rather than learn English 


Cumulative 
Frequency Percent Valid Percent Percent 


Strongly Disagree 
Disagree 
Not Sure 


Agree 


Strongly Agree 


Total 





Item 4: Almost all respondents showed agreement that learning English language is necessary for 


success in job and society. This testifies to the fact that English language still has uncontested power in 


our society (Graph 4.1) 


English is Neccessary for success in job 
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English is Neccessary for success in job 


Graph 4.1 
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Item 5: When students were asked if they thought ‘Get through” guides can help them to get through 
exams even if they don’t attend classes, there were mixed views.80 respondents favored the proposition, 
77 disagreed, while 43 were ‘not sure’ (Graph 4.2). This again shows conflicting and uncertain attitudes 


towards the process of learning. 
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Graph 4.2 


Item 6: ‘It is necessary to understand the text thoroughly in order to get good marks in the exams’. 

The students were almost unanimous in their agreement to the statement i.e. 85% agreed, 7% disagreed 
and 8% were not sure. 
Item 7: ‘You understand better through lectures.’ 79% students agreed that lectures are more helpful 
for understanding (Table 4.4). However in response to Item 8 that asked if they understood better through 
self study’ (Table 4.5), again 72% favored self study methods. This too reflects unthinking practices and 


conflicting views among our learners. 
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Table 4.4 


Lectures improves grades 


Cumulative 
Frequency Percent Valid Percent Percent 


Strongly Disagree 


Disagree 


Not Sure 
Agree 

Strongly Agree 
Total 


System 





Table 4.5 


Self Study improves understanding English 


Cumulative 


Percent 
Strongly Disagree 
Disagree 


Not Sure 


Agree 


Strongly Agree 
Total 


System 
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B-Attitudes towards Learning: (items 1, 15, 17, 18, 21, 22) 
It was very important to understand the attitudes of learners towards English language as these could 


help in assessing the learning environment in the ELT setup in Pakistan and exploring the factors that 


might hamper the fostering of critical abilities of the learners. 


Item 1: You like the subject of English (compulsory). 


The students showed a positive response towards English language as almost 85 % expressed a liking 








for English. 
Graph4.3 
Like English(Compulsory) 
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Similarly teachers too showed a strong liking for their subject, when they were asked if they enjoyed 


teaching English (Item 14, Appendix 4). See Figure 4.1 
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VAROO0014 
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Figure 4.1 (If teachers enjoy teaching English) 


Item 15: You feel shy to ask questions because you cannot speak English fluently. 


Almost all the teachers interviewed were of the view that their students were generally passive and 
reluctant to ask any question in the class. According to them, just 5% students were such as were eager to 
participate in the class or ask questions. To see if reluctance to question might be attributed to shyness, 
the students were asked if they felt shy to ask questions due to lack of spoken ability in English (item 15). 
70% replied in affirmation, 15% in negative and 14% were uncertain (Graph 4.4). This reveals that they 


did like to ask questions but incompetence in speaking English hindered them. 
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Shy to ask questions not to speak fluently 
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Graph 4.4 


But when they were asked that if they were allowed to ask questions in Urdu (Item 17) during English 
lessons, again a majority of 63% agreed that they were allowed to do so, while 18% were not sure and 


18% felt that they were not allowed to use Urdu (Graph 4.5). 
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Allowed to discuss/ask ques in Urdu 
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Graph 4.5 


This shows that reluctance in asking questions cannot be attributed just to an inability in speaking 
English. If we view this response in the light of teachers’ responses to Item 34 (Appendix 4) that asks if 
they like obedient and conforming students who accept readily what they or the text says, we understand 
better the reluctance of the students. There was a mixed sort of response from teachers. 12 disagreed, 6 


agreed and 3 were not sure (Table 4.6). 
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Table 4.6 


VARO00032 


Cumulative 
Frequency Percent Valid Percent Percent 
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In this connection, later in a class discussion, the students shared their views that they were seldom 
encouraged to ask questions. When they asked something, the teachers usually said, “aap ko itna bhi 
nahin patta” (you don’t know even this). A student told that one of her teachers liked her to ask questions 
but her class fellows used to make fun of her whenever she tried to question. Such responses reflect that 
generally questioning is not encouraged in the public sector institutions as here an ideal student seems to 


be the one who is obedient enough to readily accept what the text or teacher tells her. 


Item 18: You feel comfortable in discussing some text with the teacher. 
57% students responded that they felt comfortable in discussing text with the teacher.27% disagreed 
and 33% were not sure (Table 4.7). This reflects the passive learning environment in these colleges where 


a majority of students remain uncertain whether they may participate in the class or not. 
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Table 4.7 


Comfortable in discussing text with teacher 


Cumulative 
Frequency Percent Valid Percent Percent 


Strongly Disagree 


Disagree 


Not Sure 
Agree 

Strongly Agree 
Total 


System 





Views about Teaching practices: Items (10, 11, 12, 16, 21, 22, 24, 25) 


The data collected to gauge the students’ views about teaching practices needs to be analyzed under 
two categories; firstly, views of students taught by English teachers who did some advanced studies in 
English language teaching( like Diploma, MA, MPhil or workshops in ELT) and secondly, views of 
students taught by teachers who did Masters in English literature. Significant differences in the students’ 
experiences were observed in a comparison of both the categories. Most of the students in the first 
category found their learning content to be meaningful and relevant. Their teachers did ask them 
questions to check their understanding. Their interaction with their teachers was also found to be better as 
they felt their teachers understood their problems and helped them in overcoming these. However, the 
students of the latter category felt the textual content to be irrelevant to their contexts. They found it hard 
to relate their textual knowledge to their immediate lives. They felt as if their only priorities were to cover 
the syllabus and get passing marks in the examination. They were reluctant to share their deficiencies 
with their teachers and to ask for help. The bar charts in Graphs 4.6- 4.9 explain the divergences in the 


responses of both the categories. 
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Graph 4.6 
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Graph 4.8 
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Graph 4.9 
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Item 21: The teachers like students who often ask questions. 


74% students agreed, 11.6 % disagreed and 14 % were not sure. The responses to this item show that 
the college teachers have a liking for those students who ask questions. So as far as affective factors are 
concerned the teachers at college level may not be blamed of discouraging the students to ask questions. 
The students’ reluctance to question and passivity in the class may thus be attributed to their experience 


of schooling in the earlier years of their life. 
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Table 4.8 


Teachers like students who question 


Cumulative 
Frequency | Percent | Valid Percent Percent 
8 4.0 4.0 : 


Valid Strongly 


Disagree 
Disagree 


Not Sure 


Agree 


Strongly Agree 


Total 





Views about Critical Thinking ( Items 13,14,19,20,23) 


Item 13: It is necessary to think about the underlying or deep meaning of the text 


A large percentage of students still do not realize the need or significance of understanding the deep 
meaning of the text. This shows lack of thinking practices among the graduate students. The frequency 


Table 4.9 illustrates this. 
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Cumulative 
Frequency Percent Valid Percent Percent 
20 10.0 10.1 À 


Strongly Disagree 
Disagree 

Not Sure 

Agree 

Strongly Agree 
Total 


System 





Table 4.9 


Item 19: You disagree with the text at times 


Disagreeing is the first step towards critical thinking. Students’ responses to this item clearly exposed a 
dearth of critical thinking. Most of them seemed to regard disagreement as a negative virtue. 43 % of 
students denied disagreeing with text. 29 % were not sure what to respond and only 27 % accepted that 


they disagreed with the text at times. Graph 4.10 shows the bar chart of their responses. 
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Graph 4.10 
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Item 20: When you disagree, do you question or challenge the text? 


The responses to this item too reflect the non existence of any disagreement or questioning of the 
textual or teaching content. 54% denied ever challenging any textual content. 18% were not sure what to 
say and just 27% acknowledged that they did disagree and question the text at times. This confirms a 
passive reception of the content taught in the classes and a spoon-fed attitude among the learners. They do 


not feel the need or encouragement to oppose anything or question whatever is being taught to them. 
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Graph 4.11 
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The teachers were of the view that lack of such critical abilities was the major reason behind the poor 


proficiency of the graduate students in English language (Item 28, Appendix 4). Figure 4.2 shows the 
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teachers’ responses in a pie chart. 


Figure 4.2 
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The teacher respondents held the BA syllabus for English language and the system of examination 
largely responsible for a dearth of critical abilities among the students. According to them, both of these 
major determinants of teaching methodology do not focus or encourage the exercise of critical skills in 


any form (Item 34 & 36 Appendix 4), shown in pie charts in Figure 4.3. 
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Figure 4.3 
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Item 23: You bring to the notice of teachers or principal if you see any wrong around you. 


In response to this item, there were mixed views. A large percentage of students ( 45%) were reluctant 
to raise their voice against some wrong practice, while 13% were not sure what to do. 43 % showed their 
readiness to report against any wrong ( Graph 4.12) . However, in real situations as has been observed by 


teachers, hardly 1 or 2% students are confident enough to raise their voices against any wrong witnessed 





by them. 
Graph 4.12 
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4.1.4.1.2 Teachers’ Responses (Appendix 4) 


The questionnaire (Appendix 4), was distributed to 25 English teachers of the public sector colleges 
and 21 completed questionnaires were collected. The questionnaire had two sections, 43 items in close- 
ended section and 8 items in open ended section. It sought English teachers’ responses regarding their 
perceptions about language teaching, their students’ proficiency level, the features of the ELT set up in 
Pakistan and the need of fostering critical skills among students. The open ended questionnaires were 
subjected to qualitative analysis to thoroughly probe into the perceptions and attitudes of the teachers. The 


close ended responses were used to validate the qualitative data. 


4.1.4.2 Qualitative Analysis of Open ended questionnaire (Items 1-8) 

The detailed replies of the teacher respondents to the open ended questions provided rich data that gave 
a real insight into the various features of the phenomenon of ELT in Pakistan. While carrying out the 
qualitative analysis of the open-ended questionnaire data, it seemed more appropriate to analyze the 
responses to some items under two major categories: firstly, those teachers who follow traditional mode 
of language teaching and secondly, those who through higher education as professionals have somewhat 


reformed their conceptions of language teaching according to the changing requirements. 


Item 1: What are your major responsibilities as a teacher? 


The responses to this item needed to be categorized in two sections as provided in Table 4.10 
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Table 4.10 


Responsibilities of an English language teacher 





Traditional Mode of Teaching 


Modern Mode of Teaching 





to take classes, prepare lecture, extra material for 
grammar and handouts 


to enhance critical abilities and developing 
responsibilities as a girl, student, good citizen; 





to teach English and help students get through exams 


to teach the students, to guide them, to create critical 
attitude 





to transfer knowledge effectively, to help in getting good 
marks in exams, develop understanding of text n 
grammar 


teaching and facilitating students in every way; to 
improve proficiency, to prepare for exams, to inspire 
them about higher aims in life as well 





to enhance understanding of text and learning language 
n success in exams 


improving and polishing the skills and personality of the 
students 





teaching syllabus, preparing for exams 


to transfer knowledge and values and making students 
responsible in every manner; 





teaching English, maintaining discipline ,marking 
papers 


to be a guide, facilitator and motivator 





to teach them to write and speak correct English 


to be aware of the goals of the curriculum develop 
teaching strategies to achieve these, motivate students 
and impart learning skills 





to make them understand as well as enable them to 
express, to solve their problems 





to help them understand language, to create confidence, 
to help them speak and express in this language; 








“building vocabulary of students, making them 
comfortable with the English language” 








Table 4.10 shows that most of the respondents who still adhered to the traditional mode of English 


language teaching regard their major responsibility as teaching the language and preparing students for 


exams. 


The data is validated by the responses to Item 5 of the close ended questionnaire that put: As a teacher 


your main aim is to enable your students to score good marks in the exams.80% teachers agreed, 5% 


were not sure and 14 % disagreed (Figure 4.4). This attitude can be explained in the light of the fact that 
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teachers’ competence is judged solely on the basis of her board or university results. 


VAR00005 
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Figure 4.4 


However, the teachers who had enhanced their qualifications during their career, through B.Ed, 
diploma, MA or MPhil in TESOL or refresher workshops, didn’t view their role to be restricted just to the 
teaching of English language. They realized that they had to motivate learners and impart them learning 
skills as well. Just four out of 21 teachers felt it to be their responsibility to develop critical thinking and 
values among students to make them better social citizens. The responses show that there is some 
realization among the teachers regarding their responsibility of developing critical awareness among the 
students, but on a very limited scale. The great majority of the teachers still need to come out of the box 


and develop a broader vision of their role and responsibility as teachers. 


Item 2: What type of relationship should a teacher have with her/his students? 


A majority of teachers favored keeping a friendly attitude towards the students. 
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sated The student- teacher relationship should be based on mutual respect and love. Teachers should 


realize that students have inhibitions learning a foreign language. 


.....Lhere should be no communication gap between teacher and students otherwise it will stop the 


learning process. 


However, in some responses, there were contradictory statements. While describing this relationship, a 


teacher-respondent said that it should be “friendly/strict’. Similarly, another remarked, 


“He or she (the teacher) should be cooperative, compassionate but at the same time very strict” 


“A teacher should maintain some distance yet be very considerate towards the problems of the students” 


Most of the respondents acknowledged that a communicative relationship is lacking in our context. 


Following remark by a respondent is quite enlightening: 


teachers of higher education must have a friendly and interactive relationship with 
students. If a teacher wants to bring change s/he has to have friendly cordial 


relationship with learners. Only in this way effective communication takes place. 


Item 3: What do you think is the major weaknesses of your students in English language? 
Table 4.11 presents some observations of the teachers regarding the weaknesses of the students as far 


as their proficiency in English language is concerned. 


Table 4.11 


Major Weaknesses of Students in English Language 








Comments by Teachers Weak areas 
“They have no basic knowledge of English. Their exposure to language is extremely Lacking basics of 
limited” language 








“Since their background of English language is really weak, so their proficiency remains the | Poor writing and 
same. They do not study language at all. They cannot write and speak good English. Skills speaking skills 
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are not developed” 





They rely too much on translation into urdu” 


Reliance on GTM 





“They are usually defocused” 


Lack of interest 








“hesitation” 





Lack of confidence 





Most of the teachers are of the view that the students lack basic knowledge of English language. They 


don’t know about the rules of grammar. They lack a sense about sentence structure. Besides their 


comprehension and composition skills are not developed at the school level. 


Item 4: What are, in your view, the reasons for this weakness? 


The teacher’ respondents were asked not just to diagnose the weak areas but also to analyze the reasons 


behind the weaknesses of their students. Table 4.12 presents the causes as highlighted by the teachers of 


English. 


Table 4.12 


Reasons for weak proficiency of learners 








Comments by Teachers Causes 
“They do not have a strong foundation that enables them to stand weak in Weak foundation in 
subject.” English language 





“....high school coaching is the reason” 


Poor schooling 





“....no exposure, lack of facilities and atmosphere which is not favorable for 
Teaching 


Lack of conducive 
environment 





“...lack of opportunity and practice 


Lack of practice 








“The reasons are obvious. They are never taught English language skills or 





Literature- based 
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grammar. They are taught literature not language.” syllabus 











“...their school education is faulty. Inappropriate syllabi and untrained Teachers Lack of trained 

are responsible for their weakness. ” teachers 

“The main reason for this weakness is that this subject has always been taken for Improper methods 
granted at the school level. They have never been taught English language in the of language teaching 
right way.” 

“....their faulty exposure to multiple methods of learning language, poor access Lack of reading 


to language labs, English speaking situations and bad habit of reading” 





“The students do not get proper learning in early classes; neither have they got No exposure to 
proper education at home.” English language at 
home 


“lack of exposure to the spoken word, not watching English programs on TV...” 








“...there are many reasons: In schools they do not use this language for Reliance on 
communication. A few grammar rules in isolation....... some rote learned cramming 
passages cannot enhance their spoken/written skills.” 








The respondents highlighted the major reasons that might account for weak proficiency of graduate 
students in English language. Most of the problems are related to the basic education received at school 
level. However in the light of these views, some ways need to be sought out that would be likely to help 


at college level. 


Concept of Critical Consciousness (Items 5-8) 


To judge if the students really lack critical abilities, the teachers were asked if they thought their 
students were passive and if they felt so, they were also asked to diagnose some causes behind their 
passivity. Besides, they were also asked to suggest some suitable ways to bring their students out of their 
passivity and foster critical skills among them. To begin with, it became necessary to get an insight into 
the teachers’ own perceptions regarding the concept of “critical consciousness”. What do they understand 
by the term ‘critical consciousness” and what importance do they attach to it in the process of education? 


Following are the understandings of the teachers in this connection as expressed in the questionnaires: 


Item 5: What do you think ‘critical thinking or critical consciousness means? 
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it is ability of deep analysis by which one comes to understand every minute detail. 


it means the ability to make novel things out of common place. 


it is the ability to look at things, life etc critically unemotionally with detachment and objectivity. 


to reach conclusions through reasoning 


thinking that enables them to differentiate between good and bad / right and wrong 


critical thinking means that the students should be able to analyse and think on their own and their 


express themselves 

NENA It means comprehension and beyond comprehension. What one can recapitulate 

....When there is candid expression, then to agree or disagree to criticize and to be able to discuss the 
negative and positive aspects and to point out what is missing. 

... literature- based syllabus is very good for developing critical thinking. Critical thinking involves when 
students indulge in thinking and “reflecting”. They develop their own values, responses rather than 
mere copying of text book.. 

...to be able to analyze the material and discuss it from different angles and form an opinion. 

.. critical thinking means to have an understanding of the political, social and philosophical issues and 
to analyze them in context of history and philosophy. 


...It is the ability to understand/ evaluate everything critically, being aware of the underlying issues and 


concerns relevant to their life. To develop this ability, they should be trained to evaluate the text 
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critically. 


.. If one is able to understand the purpose of the writer, keeping in mind all the standards of right and 


wrong then a person is capable of critical thinking. 


.. respond to the text or idea with the original, unconventional or personal outlook. It demands reading 


and rational approach that we lack. 


The above quoted remarks by the teachers show that almost all have more or less some understanding 
of the concept of critical consciousness or critical thinking. They also acknowledged the significance of 


fostering critical skills among their students. Regarding the need of critical consciousness, they expressed 


the following viewpoints: 
Item 6: Significance of Critical Consciousness 


“critical thinking is a must among students because this is the first step towards the acquisition of 
true knowledge.... We can help the students in developing their critical thinking by relating the 


textual content to everyday life.” 


“... Yes. If students don’t have this ability they ‘Il accept whatever happens around them passively.” 


“Deep analysis and critical thinking is the most required ability at B.A level because without it they 


will not be able to grasp total meanings and hidden meanings of the text.” 
“.... it is necessary because it enables them to cope with problems of life.” 


“.... in order to make our students responsible citizens and to inculcate awareness in the masses we 


have to produce the generation which is clear-minded 


“...through developing critical thinking in the students, they can understand better the text, they can 
appreciate the text and it also improves their mental health”. 


“The responsibilities of a teacher are to enhance the critical abilities of students, to let them know 


about their responsibilities as a girl, student, daughter and good citizen. 
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“...to make students aware of facts; to encourage students to analyze and compare things; to observe 


strengths and weaknesses; to work on weak areas; to form an independent individual opinion 


“Tt is the duty of every teacher to make their students understand the difference between right and 
wrong as this further enable the students to think critically. Ultimately this critical thinking develops 


consciousness in them.” 


“students who are able to think critically become better citizens of society because they can look at the 


existing system critically, reflecting on issues thus floating ideas for change.” 


The viewpoints expressed here show that change is already there in the minds of most of the teachers. 
They do understand and realize the need and significance of fostering critical skills among their students. 
This means that what they need is just incentives and a conducive environment to implement these ideas 


in their classroom teaching. 


Items 7 & 8: Suggestions 


On the basis of their teaching experience, the teachers were also asked to suggest some practical ways 
to bring their students out of passivity and to develop critical skills among them through their English 
lessons. Such suggestions proved to be quite useful in contextualizing the practical mode of CELT in the 
graduate classroom. Table 4.13 presents suggestions by the English language teachers about some 
practical ways of developing critical consciousness among their students through making language 


learning a living phenomenon 








Table 4.13 
Suggestions by Teachers Critical Skills 
I raise the questions and appreciate the unconventional voice Multiple ways of 
(viewpoints) and encourage the students to justify their stance/position. Thinking 


Sometimes I pretend to align with the ideas that I do not support. (A 
participant who did MPhil in ELT) 








“ The syllabi and curriculum are designed to develop this Dialogue and 
consciousness among students. But this cannot be achieved until the Discussions 
relationship between students and teachers is interactive and 
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communicative. Class discussions and interactive atmosphere would 
definitely promote critical thinking among students. 





“We can help making them active critical thinkers by relating the 
textual content to everyday life.” 


Contextualizing 





“They should be active. Not only they should be active receivers but 
they should also be the contributors, presenters and communicating/ 
exchanging individual.” 


Reception and 
Contribution 





“Yes, they tend to be passive but I make them active by motivating them, 
giving them replicas of situations in real life providing examples from 
dramas and movies. This involves them in discussions and make them 
more active.” 


Relating content to 
real life 





“Comprehension questions require students to write language in their 


Comprehension and 





own words. Short stories, novels and poetry can also inculcate ‘reflective Composition 
thinking’ but if taught in an interactive manner. 
“Some are active but majority are passive. By encouraging and 
motivating back benchers. By directing questions towards introvert, shy Questioning 
students....... 
“by reminding them to listen to English news channels or reading of daily Listening 
newspapers “ Reading 
“ I try to develop their critical thinking by involving them in discussions, Application 
asking questions and applying the situation in the syllabus in real life 
situations.... 
..when they learn to apply, this would definitely force them to “ think” Thinking and 
and “ reflect” (MA TESOL, M Phil TESOL) Reflection 








“T usually ask them the reasons for liking or disliking something. The 
teacher should help the students to overcome the fear of English. 
Make them speak English by asking them short questions that they are 
able to answer easily.” 





Justifying one’s stance 





Almost all the teacher participants came up with a variety of proposals and ways to foster critical 


this is provided in the following remark by one of the participants: 


thinking skills among their students. Their responses show that they don’t lack awareness about the 
importance, need and ways to develop critical skills among their students. All the suggestions seem to be 
quite feasible within the existing resources in our context. But, the question arises that if they do realize 


all this why not they put this knowledge into practice in their classroom teaching. The simple answer to 


Since I’ ve done ELT, I would love to go for certain class activities but frankly 


speaking, we have to cover our syllabus, so no time for such exercise......... Being 
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always under the pressure of syllabus coverage, I discuss very briefly the hot issues of 
general public (a teacher respondent). 

The fear at the back of mind of some teachers is also voiced by one of the respondents when she was 
asked if she thought it was necessary to develop critical thinking among students. She got confused and 
remarked, “Yes and no. We should allow them a free will but not indoctrinate” Another respondent also 
gave an interesting remark regarding the need of questioning as follows; we as teachers should be “telling 
them to respect their books and to be a slave to their books , not masters”. Such responses reflect a 
general mind set still found in the Pakistani society which appreciates just conformity and a non 


questioning acceptance of the facts found in books or conveyed by the teachers. 


A teacher respondent expressed the view that the English learning situation might be improved by 


making the following provisions: 


i. Number of students should be decreased. 


ii. Number of classes should be less to improve quality of work. 


iii. Relaxed working atmosphere 


iv. High salary for the teachers. 


4.1.4.3 Transcription of Interviews 


As in Appendix 5 


The semi-structured interviews were six in number and were properly recorded and transcribed for 
analysis. The interviewees were teachers of English, both male and female, with more than 20 years’ 
experience of teaching English to Intermediate and Graduate classes in the public sector colleges in 
Pakistan. The main objective of the interviews was to get first hand information through sharing the 
experiences and observations of the teachers regarding the research issue and also triangulate the data 


collected through questionnaires. 
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A-Expected Proficiency Level of Graduate Students in English Language 


All of the interviewees were of the view that the B.A students should be able to perform all the basic 
tasks in English language like reading, writing, listening, speaking and also critical thinking. But they 
acknowledged that there exists a big gap between the expected proficiency level of B.A students and the 


real situation. According to them just 5 % of their students were able to perform these tasks. 


A diversity of causes behind the weak proficiency skills of students in English language were 


diagnosed by them. 


The causes according to participant A are large- sized classes, inappropriate curriculum, out dated 


methodology, rote-based examination system. She expressed the view: 


There is no interaction between policy makers, teachers and students. Teacher is 
the one who implements everything. The teachers don’t know the aim of policy, 
what to teach and how to teach. Usually exams define methodology and our 
examinations assess just rote memorization. The whole focus is on getting marks 


in the exams. Even a teacher’s proficiency is judged on the basis of her result. 


Participant B shared her views in following words: 


“There is a big difference between Inter level and BA level .It’s a misuse of language , a joke.” 


She further said, 


Students are passive, used to cram, not having critical abilities. That is why we see 
poor proficiency; learning is deteriorated. The class teaching is exam oriented. The 
Britishers and the advanced set ups in the West wanted to dominate so they 


introduced education system that did not develop literacy in the real sense; a literacy 
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that raises awareness and consciousness. This is because it is easy to rule and 


dominate unthinking individuals. 


The same causes of the poor proficiency in English language were diagnosed by Participant C :huge 


class, time constraints, focus on quantity not quality. One of the male respondents remarked: 


students are passive because there is lack of atmosphere to encourage them to speak 
or write English. They are just encouraged to rote, cram. Even teachers ask them to 


cram. So there is lack of understanding or comprehension.” 


B-Syllabus of English Language at BA level 


Almost all of the teachers seemed satisfied with the literature- based syllabus at the graduate level. 


However, their views varied regarding the teaching methodology: 


I am satisfied with the curriculum. Literature is a very effective medium of teaching language according 
to recent research. We can teach them differently. We can have discussion if we work in groups. With a 


little more effort, we can do a lot better. 


Participant B was of the view: 


It is upto teachers whatever syllabus is there, they have to teach in a way so as to make their students 


critically think. Questioning like what,why, how is helpful in the said task. 


Participant C said: 


In the past, the method of teaching English was mostly indirect. Stress was laid on teaching English 
literature just to develop understanding of life. In the process, the bright students were able to develop 
some language skills. Now language portion is more emphasized but still BA syllabus is mostly 
literature based. However we are teaching students according to old methods and so students learn the 
least. They have no input at all. The majority fail to grasp the language. 
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C-Critical Language Awareness 


Most of the English teachers realize the power of language and its significance in real life. 


“It helps in persuading others, making others believe what you think” 


“Choice of words matters a lot. It makes and breaks relationships. Words can take us to heaven or hell. 


All sorts of misunderstandings arise due to language” 


“If students are engaged in discussions, to think and create, there is a possibility to develop critical 


ability. But we have to start at primary level”. 


“language learning and critical thinking are supplement to each other; The policy makers should make 


one of their major objectives as raising consciousness.” 


“Poetry can be employed as a very effective medium to provide oppurtunities for the students to exercise 


their critical skills”. 


The perceptions of teachers participants may be aptly summed up in the following comment by a 


respondent 


There are totally different syllabi of Intermediate and Degree classes 
(B.A), a vast gap. Teachers are not well equipped to teach. Students want to 
learn. They need only opportunities but the untrained teachers are ignorant 
about proper methods of language teaching. Every teacher devises his or her 
own philosophy and methods of teaching. Only if the teacher is well 
equipped, he or she can foster critical thinking through English language 


teaching. 
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4.1.5 Interpretative Findings from Questionnaires and Interviews 

The students’ and teachers’ responses in questionnaires as well as interviews provided a real insight 
into the target needs of graduate students. The analysis of their responses clearly shows that the English 
language teaching at the Intermediate and Graduate level does not help students improve their proficiency 
in English language. Even the scores they get at Matriculation and Intermediate level do not reflect their 


proficiency level or their creative and critical skills. 


The analysis reveal that the English classes in the public sector colleges and universities are teacher- 
dominated and of a non-communicative nature. The students are not provided ample opportunities to 
participate in communicative tasks like class discussions, role plays, presentations or critical tasks like 
questioning, challenging, comparing and contrasting texts to explore hidden meanings. The interpretive 


analysis of the needs assessment questionnaires and interviews led to these conclusions: 


The students at B.A level are not able to enjoy English lessons due to weak proficiency in basic 


language skills. 


e The students are not well equipped with the basic skills in English language at the primary and 


secondary levels especially in public sector institutions. 


e Creative and critical skills of the students are not developed at any stage in schools and colleges. 


e There is a vast gap between the curriculum at Intermediate level and that of Graduate level. There 


is a sudden jump from cramming of content to the exercise of critical and analytical skills. 


e Due to weak proficiency in English language, the students feel demotivated to learn and remain 


mostly passive in the class. 


e The main goal of a BA student is not to learn the English language but to get just passing marks in 


the final examination so as to get a degree. 
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e The students feel that the solution to all of their problems in English language is just cramming the 


readymade answers in the get through guides. 


e The students are reluctant to raise questions in the class due to several reasons: 


a) lack of comprehension of the text 


b) lack of spoken ability in English language 


c) lack of confidence 


d) fear of being laughed at by the peers 


e) lack of a close interaction between the teacher and the student 


f) lack of opportunities for discussion 


g) aculture of silence and conformity 


h) being used to take things for granted 


i) time constraints and huge strength in classes 


j) questioning is taken as a challenge and a sign of rebellion 


The responses of teachers and students in the questionnaires and interviews have provided a 
phenomenological understanding of classroom practice, curriculum, examinations, challenges faced by 
ESL learners as well as teachers and the need and absence of critical content in English language teaching 
at the graduate level in Pakistan. In the light of the results of needs analysis, the existing English language 
curriculum needs to be evaluated and the necessary modifications be adopted to make it more conducive 


in fostering critical language awareness among students. 
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The data gathered and analyzed in the primary phase of the study helped me in identifying the key 
factors of my research issue and the relationships between these factors and our context. The 
categorization and development of these relationships assisted me in the formulation of more focused 
research goals The current research, as mentioned earlier is exploratory as well as investigative in nature 
as it aims to a) locate the causes of lack of critical consciousness among learners and to b) explore the 


ways to foster such a consciousness through English language. 


Both the phases of my research have been complementary in nature. The factual and the interpretive 
findings of the primary phase helped me plan my action research in a way that addressed the main issues 
involved in the process and continuously kept informing it. All the elements that might influence the 
fostering of critical language awareness were taken into consideration and were addressed at my level 
best. Regarding this perspective, in the primary phase, I tried to understand the problems and challenges 
that stand in the way of fostering critical thinking among my students. In the secondary phase of my 
investigation, I planned the action research in the light of the understanding gained through the data 


analysis in the first phase (Figure 3.2), so as to explore the possibilities of producing critical learners. 
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SECTION II Data Analysis of the Action Research: the Secondary Phase 


The secondary phase of the study involved an action research that was conducted in a graduate 
classroom in a public sector college for girls to explore the possibilities of fostering critical language 
awareness among the learners within the existing curriculum and the resources and observing the effects 
of a Critical Mode of English Language Teaching (CELT) on their language performance. This phase of 


the research thus addresses the two research questions: 


e What are the possibilities of introducing a critical mode of English language teaching in 
Pakistani graduate classrooms in public sector? 


e In what ways does fostering of critical language awareness affect the learning environment? 


The collection of empirical information along with its analysis in the primary phase of this study 
deepened the researcher’s understanding about the role and interaction of the affective, cognitive as well 
as social factors in the fostering of critical faculties and subsequently confirmed the shortcomings or gaps 
that need to be filled. While carrying out action research in the secondary phase, all such elements as 
might influence the fostering of critical language awareness were taken into consideration and have been 


adequately addressed. 


The major research hypotheses set in the current study also relate to the action research conducted in 


the secondary phase: 


i. The deteriorating standard of English language in Pakistan may be attributed to a lack of critical 


orientation towards teaching and learning of English language. 


ii. As Critical Language Study (Fairclough, 1989) imparts richer significance to language 
education, it may be assumed that its application in the field of ELT can significantly contribute 


to the fostering of critical language awareness in the English language teacher as well as learner. 
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iii. If English is taught in the framework of critical language study, its learning would be made more 
meaningful and interesting to the learners. They would be able to relate to it in a better way and 


thus acquire a better understanding of language. 


iv. As the learners’ fear of this foreign language gradually gives way to a sense of empowerment, 


their proficiency in language skills would also likely to be enhanced. 


v. Becoming critical learners would help them become critical social citizens, empowered to 


improve themselves as well as their environment (Friere, 1970). 


4.2.1 Research Context 


The Action Research was conducted at Government College for Women, Kot Lakhpat, Lahore, and the 
research subjects were 30 female students, enrolled in Bachelor of Arts (Part1) program. The research 
participants were those students who could not get a good schooling in English language and most of 
them were quite weak in English Language with undeveloped creative and critical skills. With a few 
exceptions, they were not able to write a small paragraph in English despite twelve years of schooling. At 
graduate level, English language is a compulsory subject of 200 marks in the university examination. The 


medium of all other subjects these students opted for is Urdu language. 


The Action Research cycle extended over a period of almost three months. Each month comprised of 
twelve sessions of one and a half hour duration each (three sessions in a week). The researcher kept a 
comprehensive written record of the 30 sessions of lessons (six sessions consumed in unusual closure of 
the college due to local and national holidays) through audio recording and journal writing. After the 
sessions, a detailed transcription of the recording was worked out and then triangulated with the 
observations made by the participant observer. However, the participant observer could attend one session 
per week and gave her observations for ten sessions. After the data were transcribed, the features of the 
critical mode of ELT were located and analyzed with regard to the research questions which the study set 
out to address. 
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4.2.2 Action Research Plan 


According to Richards and Lockhart (1994), the cycle of Action Research includes the following 
stages: initial reflection to identify an issue or problem, planning an action (to solve the problem), 


implementation of the action, observation of the action, and reflection on the observations. The cycle is 


p= 


Reflect Act 


{tu Observe ey) 


Following this model, the researcher perceived the lack of critical consciousness among her students 


shown below. 





(Observe)-that is they took everything for granted and never questioned any point of view discussed in 
their text books. They passively accepted every fact and didn’t seem to think about what was being 
taught. So, the researcher reflected (Reflect) on her observation and made a detailed plan of action to 
improve thinking skills of her students. In doing so, she made her implicit criteria and beliefs explicit and 
designed activities to broaden her students’ consciousness. Then, she prepared (Plan) the information 
gathering instruments, such as literature review, questionnaires, interviews, journal writing and arranged 
peer observation and a recording device. The plan (Act) was carried out in the light of her teaching 
experience, social landscape and interpretative findings of the primary phase of her research study. The 
data was collected, using the techniques planned. After the data was collected, the findings were 
analyzed. At the end of this cycle, all the happenings were subjected to reflection so that ‘experiential 
knowledge could feed back into received knowledge’. In other words, the researcher reconstructed her 
knowledge through reflection. She pondered how effective the changes she made in her teaching practices 


were, what she learned from the changes she made, or what barriers to changes still existed. Such a 
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reflection on barriers to change led her to continue the action research praxis further (Richards and 


Lockhart, 1994). 


The primary aim of this action research has been to look for ways that might foster critical language 
awareness among learners and help them relate their learning to the world around them with the 


assumption that such a critical awareness also improves their language proficiency. 


The focus of the action research was: To what extent CLS (Critical Language Study, Fairclough, 1993) 
can be taught and what shape it assumes in a Pakistani context? More specifically the researcher has been 
interested in knowing how to develop a more purposeful classroom practice that is based on the 
theoretical underpinnings of critical pedagogy. So the current action research has explored the successes 
and challenges that the researcher as a critical pedagogue encountered as she attempted to apply the 
theories of critical pedagogy and CLS through a practical mode of Critical English language Teaching 


(CELT) in a Pakistani graduate classroom. 


CLS envisions language learning to involve much more than the traditional four skills of listening, 
speaking, reading, and writing, that is, to include the most significant of all, the fifth skill of critical 
thinking. To foster critical thinking, there is a need to move ahead from ritualized events (lecture- 
oriented teaching) of language learning that do not require the learners to reflect and create. Therefore, 
what became necessary was to plan such activities for learners that might help move them a little beyond 
their existing proficiency. They were engaged in interesting tasks; problematic but achievable. These 
activities aimed at encouraging learners to use and to develop their extra linguistic skills, such as their 


imagination, creative and critical potential. 


Within broad understandings of Critical Pedagogy, this action research has explored the suitable 
methods to pave the way for classroom-based critical reading through the application of Fairclough’s 
models of Critical Language Awareness (CLA, discussed in Section 2.6.1, Figure 2.3 & 2.4 ) and Keyes’ 


model of relating critical language awareness to a critical understanding of self and world at large(Figure 
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2.2). Some broad objectives are also outlined below that guided the critical praxis during this action 


research. 


4.2.3 Aims of CELT 


Following are some broad objectives that were set while employing a critical mode of teaching English 
language: 


1. to turn the passive language learners into autonomous and engaged learners 


2. to develop critical thinking skills among them 


3. to develop learners’ interest and motivation to learn the English language 


4. to help learners improve their listening and comprehension skills 


5. to develop a habit of close reading and analytical skills 


6. to improve their ability to share ideas and opinions and appreciate different perspectives 


on a topic 


7. to improve their language skills like vocabulary, grammar and writing skills through 


assignments 


8. to help learners achieve proficiency in the effective use of language in various 
situations 
The methodology and the conceptual framework of the action research have been discussed in detail in 
Section 3.3.4 (Chapter 3). Table 3.2 helped in designing the Action Research in a way that suited the local 
context. Great care was taken in making the class environment friendly enough so that the students might 
feel comfortable and not be hesitant in voicing any query that might arise in their minds. They were 
encouraged to ask questions, give answers and discuss issues in L1. It was important in this action 


research to engage them in the learning process that involves both mental and physical capacities; 
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reflection as well as active participation in dialogue. So they were encouraged to reflect, question and 


participate in group discussions while being taught their own syllabus in a critical mode. 


The students were provided positive feedback from time to time to make them feel that their 
participation and ideas were also important. This helped in keeping them motivated to participate, learn 


and contribute to learning. 


The action research was intended to capture the real demonstration of students’ learning abilities when 
they were encouraged to exercise critical thinking skills. During the lessons, it was ensured that they 
interacted with the input in some manner and not just passively received it. In the introductory sessions, 
they were made to respond at least mentally if not much physically to what was being explained, that is, 
they were made to think and reflect on the concepts and issues which they have never thought about 


before. 


It was also ensured that the content taught and discussed in the class should appear meaningful and 
highly relevant to the immediate lives of the students. So the introductory sessions highlighted the 
importance and role of critical reflection in the daily life of students. They were acquainted with the basic 
concepts about learning, education and knowledge. CLA evolves not just through the scrutiny of the texts 
but through classroom talk. Initially, there was extended teacher’s talk where the key concepts were to be 


introduced. Gradually students were also made to participate in the classroom talk. 


A detailed account of five sessions of this action research is being provided here for data analysis. A 
critical analysis of these sessions would help trace the development of critical thinking through fostering 
Critical Language Awareness among students and its effects on their motivation, interest and performance 


in English language. 
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4.2.4 Introductory Sessions: Week One 


The introductory sessions were planned to familiarize the students with the basic concepts of critical 
thinking, critical pedagogy and the power of language so that they might get easily accustomed to the 
critical mode of learning language. During the lesson, whenever it seemed appropriate, these concepts 
were explained to them and related to their immediate contexts. At the very outset, the girls were told that 
during the action research, they were going to learn English language in a different way. They would not 
just sit and listen passively to the teacher but would be expected to express their opinions and ask or 
answer the questions that would be raised in the course of the sessions. In the beginning, the teacher- 
researcher used L1, that is, Urdu frequently while talking to them so that they might not feel any 
estrangement or lack of familiarity. First of all, she introduced herself telling them a little about her 
background, her personality and her interests. Later, when they were asked to introduce themselves in the 


like manner, almost all of them seemed reluctant to speak. 


However, when they were told that they could do so in L1, that is, Urdu, they felt more at ease. They 
were asked to tell their names, interests, ambitions in life and some views about college life. In the 
beginning they were somewhat confused. But with the encouragement of the teacher reseacher, a couple 
of them overcame their nervousness and started to talk about themselves. Just two students tried to 


converse in English. 


To initiate reflection among them, the students were asked to write some of the positive and negative 
attributes of their personality as they see themselves and for write up, they were asked to use English 
language. After this, a question was put to them: “Why do you come to the college?” All looked at the 
teacher in surprise. A few moments later, some voices were heard,” taaleem ke leye (to get education), “to 
get knowledge”. Another question was posed before them that if they could define education or simply 
“What is education?” There was complete silence. They were encouraged to tell whatever they 


understood by the term ‘education’. A few students who were studying the subject ‘Education’, came up 
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with some explanations in Urdu language, which meant, “Education is training”. “it makes us perfect’, “ it 
teaches us the difference between right and wrong”. “ Education means learning not only from seniors but 


also juniors as well”. 


Their replies were appreciated and they were asked to write down their reflections on what they 
understand by the term, ‘education’. Meanwhile, their roll call was taken by calling out names. In the 
colleges, the teachers usually call students by their roll numbers. So they felt somewhat confused when 
they heard their names being called out. Afterwards, when they were inquired how they felt about that 


way of taking roll call, the responses were: 


“we feel important” 


“we become alert” 


“roll numbers don’t seem familiar. They look strange” 


A student told me that when they were called by numbers, they felt as if “they were just numbers not 
human beings”. Being addressed by names pleased them and made them feel that they were distinct 


individuals. 


Their attention was drawn to the fact that God has created them as unique beings. Unlike other 
creatures they could talk and think. And just because they were distinct individuals, their views were also 
distinct. Their views must not necessarily match with those of teacher or the writer or their fellow 
students. Every idea and every viewpoint was important because it was different and only when such 
distinct ideas were shared, they could enlarge understanding and create knowledge. So they were asked 
not to feel shy and be ready to share the ideas that arose in their mind during the course of the lesson. It 
seemed difficult for them to absorb such a notion of classroom learning as they had always learnt that 
there was a single right answer to every question in the text. The concept of multiple points of view was 


very strange for them. 
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Then the following quotation was written on the board and they were invited to ponder over it and 


explain its meaning: 


“A Blind Man once asked a Wise Man: ‘Can there be anything worse than 


losing your Eye Sight?’ The Wise Man replied: “Yes... Losing your Vision” 


The students noted it in their copies. One girl got its meaning and said, “vision stands for 
“aqal’(wisdom). It was a very encouraging reply. The researcher tried to relate this ‘vision’ to ‘critical 
thinking’. It was explained to them that fostering of such a vision or in simple words, critical thinking that 
enables one to see beyond the appearances is the main purpose of education. Any schooling that fails to 
equip students with a critical bent of mind is not the proper education. Then they were asked about the 
meaning of the term ‘critical’. A student responded, “ tanqeed” which means criticism. Another remarked, 
“nobody likes criticism’. They were asked if criticism is a positive habit of mind or a negative one. 
Almost all were unanimous that it is a negative attribute. However, one student said that criticism means 
“kisi cheez ki acchai aur burai, dono ko dekhna to ye positive habit hai” (to look at both positive as well 
as negative aspects of something so it may be regarded as a positive virtue). Developing her statement, 
the class was told that nowadays critical thinking is increasingly becoming the major focus in almost all 


the academic disciplines. 


Having established the need of critical thinking, the teacher asked them to develop this habit in 
themselves. To begin with, they were asked if they ever thought about the purpose of learning English 
Language. “Why do you learn English Language?’ Apart from passing the graduate examination, if they 
ever thought that it would be useful to learn English language. They were asked to think about some uses 
of this language. Some responses came up. These were written on the black board one by one. Following 


are a few responses: 
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Student A: “the English language is very important for progress” 


B: “It is an International or Global language” 


C: “for getting jobs” 


D: “to talk to foreigners” 


E: “English Language is a status symbol” 


This response was developed by the researcher. The concept of English language as language of power 
was explained at length with a reference to the colonization as well as its current status as a global 


language. 


When they were given a hint that lately its importance had been tremendously increased, some students 
guessed that it was because of internet. Student B added that “English language is necessary for getting 


higher education”. 


By pointing out the various uses of English language, they were brought round to the fact that the 
learning of English language was not just necessary for passing the University Exams, but it would help 
them in their future life as well. They were asked to ponder how a sharing of different points of view has 


enlarged their vision and deepened their understanding. 


Later, coming back to the role of English as language of power, they were explained the importance of 
analyzing the language of texts critically and the necessity of seeking various interpretations to a text 
whether written or oral. Moreover, they were made aware of the relationship between language and 
culture and the active role of language in a society, that is, language does not merely reflect social reality 
but also actively perpetuates it. This was explained through an interesting activity regarding the role of 
language in gender discrimination. Following words were written on the board and the students were 


asked to arrange these gender wise, as they were commonly used: 
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List of Words: 


Beautiful, smart, mature, wise, silly, gossip, responsible, leader, confident, dependent, shy, bold, 


command, obedient, faithful, weak, slim, delicate, strong. 


The students found the activity quite interesting and gave immediate responses, categorizing the words 


as follows: 


Male 


Smart 


Mature(70% responded) 


Wise(50%) and 


Leader 


Silent 


Responsible (40%) 


Confident (90%) 


Independent 


Bold 


Command 


Strong 


Rough 


Female 


Beautiful 


Mature(30% responded) 


Wise(50%) 


Silly 


Gossip 


Responsible (60%) 


Confident (10%) 


Dependent 


Fearful 


Obedient 


Weak, Strong 


Delicate 
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When they assigned the attributes to both sexes, their attention was drawn towards the power of 
language in shaping identity. They were told that if we kept using the same words repeatedly for specific 
persons, they would start living up to such images and this was how language molded one’s thinking. The 
active role that language plays not just in reflecting a culture but also in perpetuation of that particular 
culture was explained to them. The students showed great interest in the discussion. Several stereotypes in 
Urdu language and their influence on our thinking and behavior were also discussed for instance such 
sayings that perpetuate gender discrimination, that is, “ aurat mard ke pair ki jooti hai”(a woman is like a 
shoe of a man), “aurat kam aqal hoti hai” (a woman lacks intelligence) were commented on. Hence the 
students came to realize the powerful role of language as how language shapes identity and how it 


empowers some and disempowers others. 


Another instance where language rules through coercion and consent (Gramsci, 1971) was explained to 
them with reference to the media. As an example, their attention was drawn towards the language used in 
advertisements or reporting of news. They were encouraged to note down the language that such elements 
employ so as to build public consent in a desired way. It was explained to them with a few examples that 
how the same news was projected by a pro government newspaper and by another that was anti 
government, hence eliciting exactly the opposite responses. 

The students were assigned a task for the next day that they had to watch a commercial intently, 
critically reflect on it and note down carefully the language of words and visuals that was intended to 
generate a desired response. For this activity, they were asked to critically analyze the commercials in the 
light of the questions mentioned in the Section 3.3.4.8 of the previous chapter. Towards the end of the 
class, the written notes about the meaning of education and the uses of learning English language were 


collected. 


In the second session, the students were asked to discuss the commercials that they had watched 
critically. The response of the students was not satisfactory. Just two students brought their observations 


in writing and a few gave a verbal report of what they had noticed in a commercial. Student A showed me 
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a written report about the commercial of a shampoo, “Pantene”. She noted down the words ‘shiny’, 
‘silky’ and ‘long hair possible’. Regarding visuals, she noticed two extremely popular Indian actresses 
who were known for their beauty. A few more commercials were discussed with a focus on their 
language. Their attention was drawn to the ways language was used to regulate the behavior of others. 
They seemed to become more conscious of the issues that they had never taken seriously before. They 
seemed more confident through sharing of their views. In this session, the concept of learning was 


explained to the students in more detail. 


Self and Participant Observation 


After the sessions, the researcher and the participant observer sat together to discuss the proceedings of 


these introductory sessions. Following key observations were noted down: 


1-The seating arrangement was teacher-centered, not conducive to group discussion. 


2- The teacher clarified the basic concepts and related these to the students’ context. 


3- The students were attentive and took interest in the lesson. 


4- The teacher’s attitude was friendly and conducive to learning. 


6- In the beginning, the students seemed quite passive; the class participation was 4% but later it was 


90%, particularly when the gender roles were being discussed, 


7-The teacher encouraged thinking among students through questioning. 


8- No visuals were there that may aid learning. 


9-The students did not feel inclined to question though there was no intimidation in the teacher’s 
attitude. However the difficulty of language for the students inhibited any meaningful 


questioning. 
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10- Just 10% expressed their views when prompted by the teacher. Their questions did reflect 
critical thinking on their part. 


11-The teacher frequently used L1 during the lesson. 


Regarding the seating arrangement, no changes could be made due to a large number of students. 
Howeve,r to be more interactive next time, the researcher planned to move around more frequently in the 


classroom so as to ensure participation from the back benchers as well. 


It was planned to engage the girls more fully in the next sessions. The tasks they were to be engaged in 
were designed to be interesting, though problematic but achievable too. Such small but useful activities 
were planned that might help move them a little beyond their existing proficiency These activities were 
intended to encourage the students to use and develop their extra linguistic skills as well, such as their 


imagination, creative and critical potential. 


4.2.5 Sessions in Week Two 


The students were asked to read the story, “The Happy Prince” by Oscar Wilde before they came to the 
class. At the very outset, they were told that they were going to give a critical reading to the story. In the 
introductory sessions, they had already been brought round the need of critical reading of the texts. Now 
they were explained the mode of the critical reading to be followed in the class. A few minutes of 
reflection at the beginning helped students become clearer about what they were supposed to gain from 
the class and helped them to be more committed to attaining these goals. At the first stage there was pre- 


reading discussion (Section3.3.4.5) 


A-Pre-reading tasks 


This was an extended phase before moving to textual analysis. The students were asked to reflect on 
the topic so as to activate their background knowledge. This was to be done jointly by the whole class. 


First of all, they were asked to look closely at the title of the story and make predictions about the story. 
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One student took the initiative and answered that it told about a prince who was happy. A prompt was 
floated to her, “Does it mean that other princes are not happy?” So they were made to concentrate on the 
adjective *happy’ and the ‘concept of happiness’. The question was put to them, “What does happiness 
mean? A student promptly remarked, “when people get all facilities in life, they are happy”. Almost all in 


the class nodded in agreement. 


Next question was posed before the class; “Is it really so that money is the biggest source of happiness? 
and “Do you think that the rich who have all the facilities are the happy ones?” Another student replied in 
L1, “ doosron ki maddad kar ke hi sacchi khusi haasil hoti hai” ( one gets true happiness by helping 
others). Then they were asked to reflect and write down a few sentences about their own concept of 
happiness. “What makes you happy?’ and not to write any idea that they have read in books or heard 
from others. After a few minutes, they were invited to share their views. Following are some responses 


that came up: 


I feel happy... 


“when I help others” 


ce ” 
when everyone loves me 


“ when I help my mother” 


“when I get the things I want.” 


“when others praise me” 


“when I talk to my best friend” 


“when I wear new dress” 


“when my mother is satisfied with me” 
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“with a good talk”. 


All the students expressed their individual views. It was a significant development that they had started 


to think and write small sentences on their own. 


B-While reading tasks 


Some of the text was read by the teacher and later the students were encouraged to read small passages. 
A lot of pronunciation problems were noticed. Just 5 girls read with correct pronunciation. There was 
passive reading in the beginning with a focus on vocabulary and dictionary work, However later active 
reading tasks required them to go beyond the simple reading to read between the lines. The mode of 
active or critical reading that was frequently employed required the students to find out the words that 


were suggestive and conveyed a deeper meaning. Following tasks were given to them in this connection: 


1- Pick up ten words from the lesson that suggest joy and also ten words that denote sorrow. 


2 -Underline the ironic sentences or those sentences that convey a deeper meaning in addition to a surface 
meaning. 


After twenty minutes they were asked to share their observation. A majority of the students were eager 
to participate. With a few exceptions, most of the words were aptly chosen. The students were able to get 
the connotations of most of the words like ‘beautiful’, ‘spring’, ‘fine gold’, ‘red ruby’, ‘golden’, 
‘delicious’, ‘slumber’, ‘fresh’ suggesting joy and words like ‘chill’, ‘snow’, ‘ugliness’, ‘thirsty’, ‘pale 
green jade’ suggesting sorrow. With a slight encouragement , those students, who were always hesitant to 


participate, also marked out some words. 


In the second phase of reading, the students were engaged in analyzing the text, “The Happy Prince’ at 
the three levels, described in Fairclough’s first model (Figure 2.3). This model views text not just as a unit 


in itself but an outcome of the social conditions of production and interpretation on the one hand and the 
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relationship between texts and their immediate situational context and remote social context on the other 


hand. This relationship was critically analyzed in the following three stages: 


i-Description 


Here, the formal properties of the story were described and the focus was on grammatical structure, 
vocabulary and linguistic devices employed by the writer. The writer’s viewpoint was taken on a 
subjective level. The use of words was noted especially the use of adjectives and the students were asked 


to note the way these influenced the readers’ perceptions and judgements. 


ii-Interpretation 


Understanding texts at descriptive level linked to an understanding at the contextual level was likely to 
make texts meaningful and interesting for them. The way the writer presents a character or gives 
statements guides a reader to interpret the text. Here, the students were encouraged to relate the issues 
highlighted in the story with the real life issues and identify the characters of the story with the real 
people they found around them. It was likely that their understanding of the discourse as a social practice 
would be enlarged. The methods employed for developing such an understanding were questioning, oral 


discussions and written exercises. 


lii-Explanation 


Here, the relationship between text interpretation and social context was analyzed. The impact of social 
forces on the production as well as interpretation and how text contributed to social effects was taken into 
account at this stage. The major themes that emerged through a critical reading of the story were 
discussed. The students were encouraged to decode the indirect messages of the writer. They located the 


following themes in ‘The Happy Prince’. 


‘The gap between rich and poor’ 
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‘The selfishness of elite class’ 


‘The ignorance of others’ situation’ 


‘The false love relationships that last for a very short time’ 


‘The true love relationship that lasts even after death’ 


‘Beauty is not physical but spiritual’ 


‘God loves those who love His people’ 


Then, they were given a worksheet (Appendix 9) based on the story of The Happy Prince. It was made 


clear to them that there were no correct or incorrect answers and what was needed was their own 


viewpoint which was always very important for building up new knowledge. They were given almost 


thirty minutes to fill it up. 


Participant Observation 


In the post session discussion with the participant observer, following observations came up: 


1. 


The social environment was conducive. 


In the beginning there was more participation but later it lapsed. 


Just the word ‘Happy’ should be written on the board for a pre reading reflection. Thinking about 


the whole title ‘The Happy Prince” restricted the students’ imagination and creativity. 


There was more focus on grammar and vocabulary. 


The teacher did most of the reading. The students should be engaged more in reading the text 


themselves. 


The teacher seemed to give track to the students to think in a desired way. 
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7. Inthe beginning, the teacher was relating the content to the real life but not in the latter part of the 


session. So the students again became passive and were not much involved. 


8. There should not be active teacher but active facilitator. 


Afterwards, the students were asked to share their views regarding the way the lesson was taught. Most 
of the students expressed the view that it was for the first time that they found their English lessons so 
interesting and so relevant to their own life. They also said that they liked a close interaction with the 


teacher and a friendly atmosphere in the class. 


They felt it interesting to explore the hidden meanings of the text and share their viewpoints. They said 
that this way of teaching had definitely increased their understanding. In the following week, a test was 
taken based on the lesson, “The Happy Prince’. There was a marked improvement in the understanding of 
the students, evident in the way they dealt with the questions. They tried to understand the questions 
before attempting to answer these and also attempted to express views in their own words. Though they 


did grammatical mistakes and used wrong tenses, they wrote information relevant to the questions asked. 


4.2.6 Week Three 


The story to be read in this session was “Breakfast” by John Steinbeck. The title was written on the 


board and the students were asked to predict what would be the story about. Some replies came up: 


“It is about eating” 


“Family” 


“Food” 


“Morning time” 


The students were then asked to read the story aloud by turns. Their pronunciation was corrected by the 
teacher during reading. After they finished reading, they were asked to reread the story silently, underline 
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the difficult words and find out their meanings. The story begins with the sentence “This thing fills with 
pleasure.” The students were asked to locate “this thing” in the narrative during close reading. To this 
purpose, they were asked to pick up the words that denote joy and peace. They were also told to find out 
the images that appeal to their senses. The images of cold, color, taste and sounds were located for 
instance, “black-blue, washed red, grayer, darker, rubbed my hands, hunched my shoulders up, valley 


lavender grey of dawn, a flash of orange fire’. 


Their attention was drawn to the sensuous images employed by the writer to help readers share the 
physical experience. The students were asked to notice the way these images created the desired effect on 


them. 


The setting is purely a countryside where a poor family is described who is living a down to earth life 
in the true sense of the word. The next task given to the students was to pick up words, phrases and 
sentences that convey the simplicity and poverty of that family. The family though poor and living from 
hand to mouth is yet so contented and happy. The way, a person is talked about, the adjectives and nouns 
used to talk about him/her and the verbs that are associated with him/her, were made obvious to the girls. 
As critical language awareness evolves not just through the analysis of texts but through classroom talk, 


following questions were put to the girls so as to generate class discussion: 


1- Does the family seem contented with their life? 

2- Which words and sentences reflect their contentment? 

3- Mention some reasons for their peace and joy. 

4- Do you find such characters around you in real life? 

5- State some differences and similarities between country and city life? 
6- Are the city dwellers happier than this family? 


7- What was the beauty in this experience that makes it a permanent source of joy for the writer? 


Different perspectives came up during discussion: 
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“Nothing is good or bad but thinking makes it so” 


“One can find joy in simple things”. 


Most of the students mentioned the thing of beauty that impressed the writer the most to be the early 
morning scene. To some girls it was the friendly attitude of the family. Some found it out to be simply the 


tasty food. 


The girls seemed to gain confidence through class discussion as most of them too belonged to the low 
middle class and so they could relate to the characters. They were asked to mention the true sources of joy 
in their life and also the facilities they enjoyed but that were denied to that family. The girls were asked to 
recall and write down some personal experience whose memory made them happy. They were asked to 
mention all the minute details like the writer. The written task that was always given towards the end of 


the lesson included the following questions in the form of a work sheet: 


e What is the topic about? 
e Why has the text been written? 
e To whom is the text addressed? 


e How is the topic written about? 


The task was given as a home assignment. 


Peer Observation 


The girls seemed to take interest in the discussions and class tasks. However the undeveloped reading 
and skills in the language created difficulties for them in understanding through self reading and made 


them reluctant to participate actively in the talk. 


So it was decided that students might be divided into small groups to increase interaction and 


participation among them. Every group would include students with good proficiency as well as those 
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with weak proficiency in language. In the next sessions, more responsibility would be given to these 


groups so as to make the students autonomous learners. 


4.2.7 News Articles 


Another source that has been utilized in fostering CLA among the students was the news articles in 
English Dailies. The need was to make the students conscious of the relevance and utility of the language 
and skills they are learning (Krashen, 1982; Wenden,1987). The newspapers provide an insight into the 
dominant discourse practices rampant in a society. The main objectives of critical analyses of news article 


were: 


e to expose the students to real life English language 


e to make students conscious of the current issues 


e to make them aware of the role of discourse 


e to improve their reading habits and skills 


e to encourage them to express their views 


e to encourage creativity and critical reflection 


e to foster self confidence 


e to give them practice in writing 


Except two students, the research participants shared that they had never tried to read any English 
Daily. This was because of two major reasons. Firstly, most of the students belonged to low income 
groups where parents were hardly literate and besides they could not afford to buy English Dailies. 
Secondly, the students found the language and vocabulary of these dailies beyond their grasp. So they 


never felt inclined to read these. Therefore the researcher decided to utilize this effective resource from 
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the immediate context of the students in their language education. A critical analysis of one such session 


is provided here to show how far this exercise has been successful in achieving the desired objectives. 


Task: Discussion of news articles 


All the news articles were planned to be reviewed according to the following format: 


Phase 1: Reading 


Phase 2: Discussion and reflection 


Phase 3: Expression of views 


Phase 4: Writing of viewpoints 


A news article titled, “Improving Lives” (Appendix 10) was selected to generate discussion in the 
classroom on social issues. As a pre reading activity, just the title was written on the board and the 


students were asked to guess what the title referred to. “What is meant by Improving lives?” 
The students came up with these replies: 

Srudent A: “to become good persons” 

Student B: “to raise standard of living” 

Student C: “to get education” 

Student D: “the government gives good job” 


Then the copies of the article were distributed in the class. Two students shared a copy so that they 
could read and discuss it together. The same mode of critical reading was applied to analyze the article 
that the students used for reading texts. As an initial activity, they were asked to suggest some other titles 


for the article. Following titles were suggested by the students: 
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“Knowledge is power” 


“Importance of Education” 


“Learning is possible” 


“Family Literacy” 


“Awareness” 


“Knowledge has no end”. 


To begin class discussion, the students were asked some questions. The students were 
encouraged to reply in English language. Almost all of them tried to speak, though short 
sentences but, in the target language. Some of them first wrote answers in English and then read 


these out. 


Q: What is the background of this issue?” 


A few students replied: 


A: “Some people don’t think education is important for women. They are poor and due to 


early marriages, they cannot study” 


B: “There is lack of awareness; a feeling of fear that when a woman gets education, she 


would become independent.” 


C: “Many fathers and husbands don’t think knowledge is important for their daughters and 
wives as they have to work in households. They have to change their thinking as 


educated women manage their homes better than an uneducated woman”. 
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Q: How is life of these women improved? 


The students’ replies were: 


A: “They will not be dependent” 


B: “They will be empowered and will be independent” 


Q: Has the article changed your thinking in some way and how? 


Following views are expressed by the students: 


Student A: “agar insaan zindgi main aik baar koi cheez miss kar day to aisa nahin key wo kabhi 
wo dobaara hasil nahin kar sakta” (If a person misses a thing once in life, this doesn’t 


mean that he could never get it again) 


Student B: “jab bhi kuch haasil karnay ka moga milay to gain karna chahiye’( whenever one 


gets an opportunity to gain something, one must avail it” 

Student C: “Taalim haasil karnay key liye koi umer fix nahin hai’’( one can get education at any 
age) 

Student D: “It depends on a person to improve his own life if he wants to”. 


Q- What solutions do you have for this problem in your country? 


The students suggested various solutions to deal with the problem. They showed a great interest in the 
issue and participated eagerly in the discussion primarily because they felt the issue related to their 
immediate context. The mothers of most of the girls were illiterate and they must have felt the deprivation 
and its effects on their lives. The students shared their experiences regarding the issue and mentioned 
some examples from their immediate context. They were allowed to express their views in L1 though the 


teacher used English language in her speech and switched over to Urdu only when needed. The students 
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came up with very logical arguments and creative ideas. They seemed to think and to think critically 


especially when the teacher prompted them with problem posing questions like why, how, if etc. 


For the next session, the groups were asked to select news articles of their own choice and prepare 
presentations on the issues highlighted in those articles. The students seemed highly motivated to 
participate in the activity. They went through the selected articles together in their groups, discussed the 
issues, explored the backgrounds, causes, and effects and suggested the solutions to cope with these. It 


was observed that through such activities: 


their pronunciation improved 


their awareness about issues increased 


e their information and knowledge increased 


e their vocabulary improved 


e their confidence improved 


e their problem solving abilities developed 


e their mental horizon broadened 


e their acceptance of multiple points of view increased 


e they got opportunity to exercise critical thinking skills 


e their power of observation improved 


e they became more logical 


The participants felt the importance of developing an awareness about the current affairs through 


reading news articles and discussing and expressing their views. The focus was not just to make students 
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understand the issues but also enable them to interpret and evaluate and in the process develop their 


reading, listening , speaking and writing skills. 


4.2.8 Week Ten 


This week, the students were encouraged to move out of the class and into the real world to research 
some significant issue. The groups comprising five girls each were asked to select different issues of 
interest in their surroundings that need to be properly addressed. They were given guidelines regarding 
the preparation of a comprehensive report about the issues researched. The report was to include the 
details of the issue including its causes and effects on the people and the proposed solutions. The Project 


Work had the following stages: 


(a) Planning 
(b) Field work 
(c) Reviewing and 


(d) Presentation 


The value of this exercise was not just in the end product but in the process of reflection and working 
together. Such tasks were found to be potentially motivating, stimulating and empowering. The students 
worked on the projects very enthusiastically and got a good opportunity to build up their confidence and 


improve their content learning and critical cognitive abilities. 


Some of the immediate areas selected by the students were: college library, college canteen, college 
medical room and lack of clean drinking water. They worked in groups and divided among themselves 
the tasks like collection of information, assimilation, synthesis, written report and oral presentation. Some 


of the extracts from their reports are given on the next page. 
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On a larger scale, as students took these lessons outside of the classroom, they developed analytical 
skills that enabled them to think clearly and logically, share ideas, ask for opinion, learn to listen to and 
respect others’ opinion and construct knowledge through dialogue. Such exercises enabled them to better 


identify and understand the multiple points of view that exist in the world around them. 


In a summarized form, throughout the sessions of the action research, the following methods were 


employed that helped students develop critical awareness of language: 


e asking critical questions, why, how, what if, but with multiple answers. 


e involving students in discussions and debates that deal with more than one side of an issue. 


e encouraging students to notice where material presented in texts, films and other 


communications is over-simplified or distorted reality. 


e encouraging students to watch talk shows on TV or read newspapers which express different 


viewpoints 


e having students attempt to solve real life problems where there is the possibility of more than 


one adequate solution. 


e requiring students to defend their viewpoints with reasons. For example, when students 
answered a question, they were asked why they thought their answers to be reasonable or 


accurate. 


4.2.9 Application of Fairclough’s CLA Models 
The models put forth by Fairclough for Critical language Study are based on the premise that the 
development of language capabilities takes place through building upon the existing abilities and 


experiences by engaging in purposeful discourse with a growing critical awareness of language. 
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Language capabilities: potential 


Purposeful discourse Critical language awareness 


Language capabilities: experience 


In the light of the above model, the students were made aware of the resources that they were already 
equipped with and how these resources could help them in understanding, interpreting and producing 
discourses. Explanation helped in generating an understanding about the social, cultural and traditional 
forces that influence language. It also helped them in understanding the role played by language in 


strengthening these forces. 


Purposeful discourse in this context was created through relating the text to everyday lives of the 
students. The literary texts were interpreted and explained in relation to the local context to help build up 
the language potential of the learners. Though, L1 was employed generally in verbal discussions, it helped 


in generating greater understanding about the way L2 is used. 


A-Speaking 


The girls improved their sub skills in speaking though not much in English language but at least in their 
own language i.e. Urdu. These sub skills included: developing confidence, introducing oneself, asking for 
or eliciting information, describing objects, offering suggestions and recommendations, analyzing 
problems and offering solutions, expressing opinions (agreement/ disagreement), comparing, predicting, 


framing questions, describing processes, summarizing and pronunciation practice. 
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B-Reading 


Here the students improved their sub skills as: skimming, scanning, inferring meaning, guessing 


meaning from the context, predicting and evaluating content. 


C-Writing 


They improved their writing skills as well when they were encouraged to write down their own 


opinions spontaneously without the fear of making errors. 


4.2.10 Feedback Analysis (Appendix 7) 

In order to evaluate the effectiveness of the Critical Mode of English language teaching, students’ 
feedback about the course was collected. The feedback form asked for the perceptions of the action 
research participants. Out of 30 students, 27 had attended the sessions regularly and most of these found 
the mode of CELT to be quite useful and interesting. They felt a great improvement in their learning 
outcomes. Following are their responses to some major items in the feedback form, presented in the form 


of pie charts. 
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I enjoyed the critical mode of English language teaching 


E Not Sure 
Agree 
E strongly Agree 





English seems to me easier than before 

WNot Sure 

E Agree 

El Strongly Agree 
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My understanding of the Eng Language has increased 


M Agree 
Bi Strongly Agree 





l learn English more eagerly 


E not Sure 
M Agree 
E Strongly Agree 
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It is interesting to think critically about the texts 


Bi Agree 
M strongly Agree 





Figure 4.5 Feedback of the Action research Participants 


It is obvious from the pie charts in Figure 4.5 that the students who participated in the Action Research 
enjoyed the learning environment and found the learning methodology and tasks employed in CELT to be 
highly motivating and useful. During a class discussion, after the completion of the research sessions, 


they expressed their viewpoints in the following comments: 


Student A: For the first time we felt responsible for our own learning because we participated in the 


class. 


Student B: We got a chance to improve our reading skills especially our pronunciation. 


Student C: We feel English language learning is interesting and meaningful. 


Student D: The awe and fear of English language is reduced. 
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Student E: Class discussions helped to increas our confidence and gave a chance to express our views. 


Student F: We can understand the current issues. 


Student G: Now we understand the role and power of words and language. 


Student H: We developed greater understanding of people and their behaviors through understanding the 


characters in texts. 


Student I: We improved our listening and speaking skills. 


Student J: For the first time, we got the freedom to say something, to express our own views. 


Student K: The discussion of text makes us think about many aspects we did not notice before. 


Student L: We have developed the habit to reflect and critically analyze the texts and the everyday issues. 


Student M: Questioning is a must for understanding. 


4.2.11 Interpretative Findings of the Action Research 


It was observed that the Action Research gradually turned passive and dependent learners into more 
active and independent learners and finally some of them into interdependent learners who could 
communicate and collaborate in a much better way. Due to interesting and meaningful language learning 
activities, positive affective factors have been consistently reported for instance, higher motivation and a 
better attitude towards learning. Almost all the students found activities like reading for information, 
analyzing the texts, writing compositions and particularly class discussions to be both useful and 
interesting. The findings show that there are ample possibilities of fostering critical consciousness among 


students through English language teaching. The positive improvement is reflected not just in their 
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attitudes towards learning but also in their social attitudes. All the girls enjoyed pair work and group 


work. These helped them develop a better mutual understanding and tolerance towards others. 


Their performance in the tests also showed a gradual positive improvement as a greater interest in the 
text helped them in understanding it well and hence answering the questions based on the text in a better 
way. The findings provide evidence that reflection or critical thinking is a powerful instrument to bring 
about change in the learning outcomes. However, such a change becomes possible only because of a 


reflective teacher. 


Critical consciousness among students cannot be fostered without critically conscious teachers. It was 
the teacher researcher who had to be reflective first so as to feel the need of developing the critical 
thinking skills of her students and then to act accordingly. Being critical enabled her to realize that the 
earlier teaching-centered way of teaching had been making her students more and more passive and 
retarding their thinking ability. Reflection enabled her to largely overcome this barrier, her personal likes 
and dislikes, and her past experiences and to allow her students appropriate control over their learning. 
Likewise, her students have begun a process of change because of a critical awareness about what they 
come across in their academic, social as well as personal lives. The action research was effective in that it 
enabled the students to exercise some freedom, voice their own viewpoints, use better learning strategies, 


and assume responsibility for their own progress. 


Following facts have been highlighted during the course of the Action Research: 


1. Teachers must have a knowledge about their students, their backgrounds, needs, goals as well as their 


proficiency levels. 


2. Whatever is taught needs to be contextualized and made meaningful for the learners. 


3. Classroom environment should be made friendly and conducive to learning. 
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4. It is necessary to integrate the four language skills: reading, writing, listening and speaking with the 
most significant higher skill, that is thinking. Only then can students improve themselves as well as 


their language proficiency. 


5. Authentic materials should be brought in the classroom. News articles for instance, can expose the 


students to the reality of the language. 


6. The teacher must be aware of different learning strategies of their students. Different language 
activities that cater to different cognitive processes should be arranged by the teacher so as to create a 


better learning environment. 


7. The students must be engaged in problem posing tasks that demand reflection. Such tasks enable active 


participation and a conducive atmosphere for constructing meaning. 


During the course of the Action Research, the effects of CELT were observed within the natural 
settings over a period of time, to see how learners engaged with new ideas and saw language in a new 
perspective. The researcher tried to take a critical stance, not looking for stereotypes but trying to see 
from “bottom up” observation; how the learners developed critical language awareness and how CLA was 
interpreted and appropriated in a Pakistani Graduate classroom in a public sector college. The findings 


and the critical insights that resulted are discussed in Chapter Five. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 
CRITICAL AWARENESS, INSIGHTS AND 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


The study explored the possibilities and challenges of introducing a critical notion of English 
language teaching in Pakistani public education sector. In a sharp contrast to the traditional mode of 
English language teaching which has been practiced for long, a critical mode of English language 
teaching based on Freire’s notion of Critical Pedagogy(1970) and Fairclough’s models of Critical 
Language Awareness (1993) was employed in a Pakistani graduate classroom so as to explore its 
potential to develop critical, reflexive, literate and socially engaged English language learners. Following 


were the objectives of the study: 


1. To explore the causes behind a lack of critical consciousness among graduate learners in a Pakistani 


context. 

a. Identification of critical thinking among learners and its significance in their lives 

b. Diagnosing the shortcomings and weaknesses in the fundamentals of educational set up and 
English language teaching structure in particular that hamper the development of critical abilities in 
learners 


2. To explore the possibilities and challenges of introducing a Critical Mode of EnglishLanguage 


Teaching (CELT) in a Pakistani Graduate classroom. 
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3. To observe the effects of CELT on the learning environment and the language proficiency of the 
learners. The present study was divided in two phases: the primary phase and the secondary phase 
(Chapter 3). Mixed method approach was employed to understand the challenges faced by the English 
language learners in a Pakistani context. Besides, the possibilities of teaching a critical mode of 


English language to graduate students were explored through an action research. 


The primary phase aimed at identifying the shortcomings and gaps and need for improvements. It 
involved an indepth analysis of ELT setup in Pakistani public education sector, consisting of SLA and 
SLL literature review, document study, close and open- ended questionnaires and interviews of students 
and English language teachers. The documents reviewed include State’s educational and language 
policies, course text books and the examination papers of the Intermediate and BA level. Five semi- 
structured interviews with male and female teachers of public sector colleges were conducted and audio 


recorded. The questionnaires were administered to 200 students and 21 teachers of graduate level. 


5.1 Findings 


All the data gathered was subjected to descriptive as well as interpretative analysis to generate a 
thorough understanding of the research issue. The results and findings of the primary phase have been 
presented in Section 4.1.5 and those of the secondary phase have been discussed in Section 4.2.8 and 
4.2.9. In the following paragraphs there is a brief overview of the major research questions that the study 


initially set out to address and the answers that the research explored: 


1. Do our learners lack critical consciousness in general? 


This question was probed into thoroughly in the primary phase of the study. The students and teachers’ 
responses in questionnaires and interviews of teachers reveal that the students who study in the public 
sector institutions do lack critical consciousness and generally do not make use of even simple cognitive 
or thinking skills (Graph 4.10, 4.11, Figure 4.2, 4.3. Section 4.1.4.3). Their efforts in English language are 


just restricted to preparation for examination. To that end they depend largely on cramming the 
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readymade answers. In the prevailing educational systems students are not accustomed to challenge their 
minds in language learning or any other subject. They are prone to passivity and a lack of exercise in 
thinking skills creates an attitude of lethargy and laziness in them. As a consequence, they like to escape 


from challenging or questioning issues and prefer to take things at their face value. 


Before developing a critical attitude towards texts, students took texts as facts or unquestionable truths 
because they were printed. The same attitude one can discern easily among English teachers of the public 
sector institutions. Even while responding to the questionnaire, it has been felt that students and even 
some teachers tried to opt for the most correct answer rather than expressing their genuine and true 
feeling as in the given items, the ratio of “Not Sure” response was quite high. Their answers indicated that 


in general they thought that any information in the English language is in black and white. 


2. Does teaching English in a critical mode help foster learners’ critical language awareness? 


Through the increased participation of students in class discussions, development of their critical 
thinking has been noticed by the teacher researcher as well as the participant observer. However, 
regarding textual analysis, they mostly rewrote the same sentences of texts and summarized the story and 
used quotes from the texts. It is difficult for them to go beyond the surface meaning. However they were 
able to compare and contrast the world of the text with their own context. It is difficult to claim that this 
mode of teaching and learning enhanced the learners’ critical awareness of language or developed their 
proficiency in language skills. But at least as they themselves felt, they started reading the texts closely, 
noticing features of texts and literary practices, cultural and contextual effects and developed an 
understanding of the role and power of language. They became aware of the ideological workings of 
certain words and expressions in texts and their manipulative effect on beliefs. What is most important is 
that at least they have started thinking and their own voices became clearer to them, amid a multiplicity of 
voices in a classroom. Finally, one can say that students definitely made progress as readers and language 


learners. 
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3. Does teaching English in critical mode make language learning interesting and increase motivation 


of learners? 


The CELT had a positive effect on students’ attitude towards English language. Their motivation to 
learn English language was considerably increased. Its learning became more meaningful to them as they 
learnt to relate the textual content to their own lives. The responses in the feedback forms show that 
almost 89 % of students felt more interested and motivated to learn English through this mode of teaching 
(the pie charts of the feedback responses are shown in Section 4.2.8). The participant observer also 
noticed the increase in students’ motivation particularly when they could relate the text to their own life 
(Section 4.2.4). The students felt reading to be quite interesting and an increased proficiency in reading 
skills gave them confidence. They felt empowered when they were encouraged to challenge and ask 
questions regarding the author’s intent. They felt important and their self image also considerably 


improved. 


In Pakistani public sector academic set up, critical thinking is almost non-existent. In my study, I have 
made an attempt to provide an opportunity to revive the critical ability of my students as well as to help 
them gain a deeper understanding of the language surrounding them in everyday life. The results show 
that if teachers explore what occurs in their classrooms; if they reflect critically on the beliefs that guide 
their teaching practices, and they undertake action plans on a small scale and share their findings, 


fundamental changes in classrooms can be accomplished (Schon, 1987). 


Most of the teachers keep complaining about students’ lack of interest and poor performance in their 
subject. Such teachers need to look critically into this issue and turn their gaze inward to see who is to 
blame. It is primarily the teacher who can make learning interesting or disinteresting for the students. And 


its s/he only who can create a love for learning. Until and unless such a love for knowledge is created, we 
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cannot educate the students in the real sense, neither our results would be improved and nor our students 


would act as useful social citizens. 


Before the students, it is the educationists and teachers who have to develop a critical bent of mind so 
as to evaluate critically their philosophy of learning. They have to come out of the stalemate of the 
outdated myths of the mainstream philosophy that have dominated our educational system since long so 
as to accommodate room for the philosophy of critical pedagogy. Too many factors operate in fostering 
the critical consciousness of students to suggest that dramatic improvements will come about 
immediately. But at best what teachers can do is to set the learners on the path of critical thinking so that 
they can become critically aware of language as well as their surroundings and learn to explore things for 
themselves. In the final analysis, all learning is self learning. Table 4.13 shows that almost all the teachers 
realize the need of fostering critical thinking and have quite feasible suggestions to improve the ELT set 
up in the public sector. They just need some incentive and a conducive environment to put their ideas into 


practice. 


The study of English is caught and restricted by the constraints of a syllabus plan decided for schools 
and colleges in the local system of Pakistan decades ago. The fact that it is not working well is confirmed 
by the poor proficiency of public sector students in English language and the rising number of parents, 


who irrespective of a considerable cost, are willing to send their children to English medium schools. 


For decades, no decision-making agency has taken the trouble to question or change the curriculum 
plan. The curriculum planning including classroom decision making and the effective management of the 
learning process cannot be made without reference to the larger context within which that instruction 
takes place. The curriculum planning in language teaching should take into consideration three crucial 
pieces of information, which is information about the learner, about the language and about the learning 
process. It is clear from the responses of the teachers in questionnaires that learners’ varying proficiency 


levels as well as their needs are seldom catered to in the curriculum planning. A critical analysis of the 
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English language policies (Section 4.1.1) reveals that it is only language content questions that are 
somewhat considered by the planners which include what are we teaching, why are we teaching it, and 
when are we teaching it. Learning process questions, which are methodological in character, include how 
we are arranging the learning environment and how well the curriculum may help in learning the 
language. But these questions are not taken into consideration in our curriculum planning. It is not a 


matter of money or teacher resources, but the need is to bring a change in thinking. 


Before chalking out any future language policy, 


the language planners must reassess the present status of the English language within Pakistan as well as 
everywhere in the world. Its future status must also be anticipated. The ability to acquire advanced 
knowledge through it with some efficiency, and to write in it with some competence and confidence, is 
already extremely important for our learners. Besides, the major emphasis is being laid globally on the 
importance of thinking and having one’s own ideas in foreign language learning. By introducing critical 
pedagogy in ELT class, the purpose is to re-emphasize the importance of critical thinking in foreign 
language learning and make students understand that in learning a foreign language they are not just 
learning the words but also the world through critical literacy. The need is to move beyond the traditional 


objectives in EFL that emphasize basic language skills but to some extent ignore a higher skill, thinking. 


5.2 Significance of Research 


In language teaching, the discussion on Critical Pedagogy has mostly been limited to its need and 
rationale and not much has been done for its practical application in a language classroom that was 
initially its major focus. Especially in a Pakistani context, this form of pedagogy is absolutely new and 
hitherto has not been the topic of any existing research. In this study, this gap has been addressed and 
possibilities of the application of critical pedagogy in English language classrooms have been looked 


into. This is in fact first critical inquiry in Pakistan that has addressed the issue of lack of Critical 
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Language Awareness in Pakistan. Besides, it aims at empowering the graduate learners through equipping 


them with CLA not just to become efficient learners but also critical social citizens as well. 


In implementing the mode of Critical English Language Teaching in my graduate classroom, I did not 
aim at empowering the students to take up any political agenda of social change. I just attempted to help 
them think about issues they have never considered before. I encouraged them to talk about them, relate 
the content to their lives and suggest their own solutions to the problems. Through engaging them in class 
discussions, I tried to bring them out of their silence zone where they have long been dwelling and noted 


the changes that such a mode of learning produced in them. 


The mode of CELT has attempted to make English language really meaningful to learners by helping 
them relate it to their immediate context. It has tried to dispel their fears regarding English language and 
helped them resist its power by questioning the English texts, comparing and contrasting these with the 
living texts they find around themselves and above all by appropriating these in the ways they deem 
suitable. Their motivation to learn English seemed to increase considerably. They got rid of the awe of 
English and started taking it simply as language just like Urdu or any other language. Through analyzing 
texts, learners become aware of the forms of power and sources of domination, inequality and injustice. 
They become conscious of the connections between discourse and social practices which might be 
invisible to a non critical mind. The beliefs about language learning change from a decontextualized, 
explicit grammar-oriented approach to an approach including the political and social dimensions in which 
language is used. They became conscious of the manipulative role of language particularly how it creates 


and perpetuates social realities and how it is used as an instrument of power. 


Language is not a taken for granted phenomenon for them any longer. They realized it as a means of 
communication but an awareness of its power and familiarity with its intricacies is likely to help them to 
be successful in their everyday communication as well. The understandings learners gain through CLA 


help them recognize, challenge and contribute to changing social inequalities represented in discourse and 
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in fact to be more responsible citizens. Thus CLA seeks the social change and emancipation that leads to 


greater equality and democracy. 


The Critical Mode of English Language Teaching helped the students in developing critical minds. 
Their CLA could not be restricted to analyzing discourse but also to see through appearances in their day 
to day life. A critical mind helps an individual to avoid succumbing to every thought and belief blindly 
and to distinguish between right and wrong. It makes him/her open minded and not rigid. The participants 
of the present action were encouraged to develop the habit of questioning their own thoughts, views and 
actions on the basis of logical reasoning. Moreover, a realization was disseminated that criticism should 
not be just for the sake of criticism. Rather it should be constructive and aim at a positive and healthy 


change in the individual and the world at large. 


A significant implication of this study is that the English teachers of public sector need to be made 
aware of the critical role of English language and the appropriate language teaching methodologies. They 
should realize that language cannot be merely treated as a subject. It is a living phenomenon. First of all, 
the teachers have to be imparted Critical language awareness so as to equip them well to understand 
layers of meaning in texts. There is a dire need to teach critical principles to teachers in order to prepare 
them to interrogate harmful ideologies and practices. Within existing resources, they can always do 
something to foster critical thinking among their students. In fact they should regard it as their foremost 
priority to turn their learners into thinking individuals. Whatever they teach and whichever texts they 
employ, they can always integrate critical thinking activities into their teaching. They cannot force 


learning but can guide and motivate their learners to learn. 


A very significant implication for English language teachers is the increased consciousness of the 
nature of language and its role in human life and the relationship between language and social context. 
CLA encourages a spirit of enquiry because learners devote their whole attention and energies to the 


process of learning, therefore their proficiency in language is also likely to improve. 
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Another implication of the study is that the ability to critically analyze and question can make learners 
independent. Learners are mostly dependent on notes provided by the teachers and the guide books. 
Through learning critical techniques, they learn to depend on their mental capacities and become more 
confident. They can get rid of the dependency on the teachers and other sources. In the tradition of Freire, 
(1973), when learners become critically aware of the world around them, they become more fully human 
since a thinking mind is what differentiates humans from animals. Students are not empty vessels to be 
filled with knowledge but individuals with prior knowledge and with varying potentials. Freire believed 
that realizing potential in individuals is much more powerful than assuming that they did not know 


anything. 


Freire (1970) strongly opposes the "banking" approach, as he feels that it leads to the 
“dehumanization” of both the students and the teachers and stimulates oppressive attitudes and practices 
in society. According to him, unless we regard students as human beings capable of independent and 
creative thought, the real purpose of education can never be achieved. Having a critical mind leads 
learners, according to Freire (1973), to act as “subjects” in the making of a democratic society. This is 
what we in Pakistan badly need that is, a true democratic society. Critical consciousness as an educative 


tool is much needed by Pakistani learners to question their historical, social and political situation. 


An implication of this study is to help students enhance their other capabilities as well, that is, their 
understanding, honesty, love of truth, compassion and also the power of reasoning and argumentation. 
Such a consciousness helps people to create a world where the poor and oppressed are not Others, and are 
not subject to discrimination. Empowerment is the outcome of critical approaches to language education. 
Developing a critical mind eventually leads to an exploration of the possibilities of challenging and 


appropriating the discourses that marginalize them. 


In the field of ELT in Pakistan, my study has also an implication of adapting teaching practices in 


accordance with the novel concepts about language. The results of this study may be used to improve the 
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field of applied linguistics in the similar contexts. It can inform the field of language planning, teaching 
methodology, curriculum, materials development and evaluation procedures and criteria. Even if 
curriculum and teaching materials are not improved, some new strategies in the way of teaching can be 
introduced. In fact, what is important is the change in perceptions that automatically results in a change in 
attitudes and actions. Rahimi’s observation (2010) applies equally to a Pakistani set up as well, when he 
says that critique, critical reflection, creativity and argumentation or critical analysis are considered to be 
a necessary accomplishment of students who graduate from foreign universities. Our universities too need 
to realize their significance and focus on fostering these skills. Only then these come at par with 
international standards. My study can be regarded as a first step towards this important goal in Pakistan; 
the value of having different, personal opinions and being able to articulate them and give them a voice, 


to develop one’s own perspective. 


Suggestions for Future Research 


There are a number of limitations to this study. It has focused on just graduate students. The need to 
foster critical language awareness is found at a much earlier stage as well. Similar action researches may 
be carried out in Higher Secondary classrooms as well. Due to time restraints, I could teach English 
language in a critical mode just for a short duration of three months. Students could not have enough time 
to practice these skills. Besides, they lacked a sound foundation in the basic skills of listening, speaking, 
reading and writing in English language. They had also a very limited vocabulary. This created a lot of 
problems in the matter of comprehension. It was felt that when the teacher had to explain the texts, she 
might have transferred her own world view to her students and again induced a passive acceptance of her 


own opinions. 


First of all, we need to understand the dilemma faced by EL learners in Pakistan. Before moving to a 


critical level, they need to develop an awareness of the language essentials, that is language basic 
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structures. The prerequisite for raising Critical language awareness of BA learners is equipping them well 
with the basic skills in English language at a much earlier stage. Future studies should explore this 
knowledge/action gap. Future studies should also focus on continuing to develop a set of best practices 


related to critical pedagogical praxis. 


In further studies, English language students may be taught Critical Discourse Analysis (CDA) 
techniques for fostering Critical Language Awareness. There is great scope and need for teaching CDA as 
a separate discipline to Pakistani graduate learners. In future research, the focus may be broadened to 
include political, cultural, historical and social issues rather than remaining limited to the texts in BA 
curriculum. Moreover, the learners can be asked to choose some texts or news and magazine articles for 
critical analysis. Such involvement of the learners in the process of text selection and decision making 


would also increase their control in the English language classroom. 


Though the major focus of critical language awareness is the field of linguistics but everyone lives in 
language and it is the main medium of communication, so students enrolled in other disciplines also need 


to be apprised of its power and potentials through fostering CLA among them. 


The study also provides grounds for further research in the area of developing independent learners 
through providing a conducive environment. During the action research, the learners were encouraged to 
participate in discussions through giving respect and value to their opinions. Brown (2004) draws 
attention to the need of creating an atmosphere of respect for the others’ views and ethnic and cultural 
diversity. It is teachers ‘responsibility to develop an environment of tolerance and appreciation of 
differences. Teachers themselves need to learn how to disagree without imposing one’s own beliefs or 
opinions on others. This significant issue of creating an environment conducive for learning can be taken 


up in future researches in Pakistan. 
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The Final Word 


English language teachers, therefore have to reposition themselves and rethink their role as 
emancipators. As Fairclough observes (1995) “if problems of language and power are to be seriously 
tackled, they will be tackled by the people who are directly involved’, and their success depends upon the 
“theoretical and analytical resources” they have access to (p.221). They require “programmes of ...critical 
language awareness... to develop the capacities of people for language critique, including their capacities 


for reflexive analysis of the educational process itself.” (ibid , p. 221). 


Instead of looking at students’ needs from an institutional point of view, the critical teacher has to 
encourage students to understand and voice their needs. One can observe an absence of students’ voices 
in research literature as their needs have been judged through all the other sources except themselves. 
Critical English focuses on the needs of learners in particular rather than teaching English language for 
some vague purposes. That is the reason, situatedness was so important to Freire. He rejected the concept 
that teachers should accept unquestioningly and perpetuate externally imposed requirements in local 
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contexts. Rather, situatedness means grounding teaching in students’ “thematic universe,” (Freire, 
1970:77), their questions about life in and out of the classroom. According to him, education that ignores 
the immediate lives of students and simply focuses on transferring knowledge denies students their 
humanity. The traditional education has no room for engaging in a teaching/learning process called 


dialogue, in which both teacher and student have opportunities to become more fully human (Benesch, 


2001) and thus it needs to be replaced with the more humane version of pedagogy, that is critical 


pedagogy. 


It is necessary to mention here that if critical pedagogy rejects the one sided monologic knowledge 
transfer,that is the lecture method, this does not mean that it neglects the requirements of curriculum. 
Rather it treats the demands of curriculum more seriously (Benesch, 2001). Critical English Language 


learning does not neglect the content demands but engages teachers and students to examine these more 
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critically and negotiate their responses to them. By giving them responsibility and authority to question 
the validity and usefulness of the imposed syllabus, they are treated as subjects of their learning rather 
than objects of lecture and textbook material. And if they are not allowed this right, they are likely to 
show their resistance in other ways, for instance, missing classes, not listening attentively, not doing 


homework, coming late to classes. 


In 1958, John Dewey described the contradictions and problems with which his society was dealing 
and his recommendations are as applicable today as they were in 1958. He states that it is the task of 
teachers to help put things right, whether or not teachers feel, it is their duty. Dewey insists that it is 
necessary for teachers to take the time to study the power structures within a society and to understand 
how these influence educational policies, curriculum, and evaluation and teaching methods. Teachers 
need to reflect upon what they are doing and why they are doing it. Such questions require the teachers to 
move beyond the textual knowledge and enter into the real world and its issues that confront them and 


their students at a given moment. 


In Pakistan, the absence of a tradition of critical enquiry prevents us from realizing that education is a 
tool of empowerment. The fact that teaching is an interactive process between society and the classroom 
is often ignored and questions of culture, development, equal opportunities, identity, and most 
importantly self consciousness do not form a part of the English language curriculum. As a result, the 
teaching community has failed to evolve indigenous critical tools without which empowerment remains 


only a dream. 


Like other critical pedagogues, Dewey (1916) also believes that there is no use of imparting a narrow 
professional training in the educational institutions as the schools simply cannot foresee which sorts of 
jobs will be available in the future. Besides it is not fair with students if they are narrowly trained for 


particular jobs which they may decide to forsake later. 
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In the words of John Dewey, (1916), to become democratic in the real sense of the term, “a society 
must have a type of education which gives individuals a personal interest in social relationships and 


control, and the habits of mind which secure social changes”. 


The current globalization makes it all the more imperative for each and everyone to develop critical 
consciousness because ‘consciousness is the first step towards emancipation’. English language, in its 
current status of global lingua franca, is a hegemonic language but its teaching within a critical study 
framework offers a great promise for fostering critical consciousness among its learners. Once critical 
consciousness gets fostered, the way would open to bring about an appropriation of this global lingua 


franca and a reconstruction of concepts so as to bring more equity and justice. 


Nothing is impossible when we work in solidarity with love, respect, and justice as our guiding lights. 
Indeed, the great Brazilian critical educato,r Paulo Freire always maintained that education has much to 
do with the teachable heart as it did with the mind. Love is the basis of an education that seeks justice, 
equality, and genius. Critical pedagogy is meant to increase our capacity to love, to bring the power of 
love to our everyday lives and social institutions, and to rethink reason in a humane and compassionate 
manner. Knowledge in this context takes on a quite different form from its traditionally accepted notion. 
A critical knowledge seeks to connect an individual with the corporeal and the emotional in a way that 
understands at multiple levels and seeks to lessen human suffering. Ultimately, the intent of critical 
literacy is to emancipate students’ world view and for students to engage in transformational social action 
by fostering critical consciousness that will lead them to responsible citizenry, a realization of their place, 


their rights as well as their responsibilities in the society. 
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